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PREFACE 


ne 


Tuis book was originally designed to accompany an 
edition of Ulfilas for which I was collecting materials 
some eight or nine years ago, but which various con- 
siderations led me to lay aside. 

As, however, it had long seemed to me equally 
strange and deplorable that not a single work adapted 
to aid a student in acquiring a knowledge of Gothic 
was to be found in the English book-market, I pro- 
ceeded to give most of the time at my disposal to the 
building up of this “Introduction,” on a somewhat 
larger scale than was at first intended, in the hope of 
being able to promote the study of a dialect which, 
apart from its native force and beauty, has special 
claims on the attention of more than one important 
class of students. 

By the student of linguistic science, indeed, these 
claims are at once admitted ; for the Gothic is one of 
the pillars on which rests the comparative grammar 
both of the older Indo-European languages in general, 
and also, pre-eminently, of the Teutonic cluster of 
dialects in particular. 

But a good knowledge of Gothic is scarcely less 
valuable to the student of the English language,—at 
any rate, of the Ancient English or Anglo-Saxon ; upon 
the phonology of which, and indeed the whole grammar, 
the Gothic sheds a flood of light that is not to be got 
from any other source. 
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And, again, the dialect should be one of very great 
interest to the Biblical student; for in it are enshrined 
extensive remains of a venerable version of the New 
Testament which is equally valuable and instructive where 
it agrees with and where it differs from other and later 
versions. 

Nevertheless, by the time my first copy was finished 
I had conceived a suspicion that the desire to master a 
language lying outside the small group usually studied 
in this country would be confined to so few persons 
that I should do almost as well in burning my copy as 
in printing it. Since then, however, three or four books 
upon Ulfilas or his language have been published in this 
country ; and trusting that these, as well as a slowly- 
growing interest in linguistic science, of which I see 
other signs, may have done something towards securing 
a welcome for a more advanced treatise, I at last 
venture, after subjecting it to repeated revision and 
much excision, to publish the present work. 

I will take leave to mention, by the way, that although 
I have not seen any of the books just referred to, yet 
one of them—Prof. Skeat’s edition of St. Mark, with 
(I think) a grammatical introduction—has had some 
effect upon this volume ; for I had myself, long before 
the appearance of the distinguished Professor’s book, 
prepared a text of the same gospel and a sufficient 
vocabulary, with the intention of adding them hereto by 
way of appendix. These, then, I removed ; but at the 
same time restored the supplementary sections (114— 
116), which had been marked for suppression, and also, 
in the Syntax, quoted in full the numerous illustrations 
from St. Mark, which I had intended to indicate by 
simple reference. 

The general plan of this book may be seen in the 
ensuing table of contents. In carrying out this plan I 
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have worked mainly from my own notes and lexical and 
other materials collected in the course of my philo- 
logical reading and my frequent study of the Gothic 
remains ; and even where, as under Inflexion, there is a 
certain accepted common stock of matter which one 
might perhaps be excused for appropriating without 
much inquiry, I have still done my best to subject 
the whole to a re-examination. 

In the Phonology an attempt is made to exemplify 
systematically in the Gothic the results of various 
researches by the foremost philologists of the continent, 
whose names will be mentioned as their views are referred 
to. The chapters on Derivation and Composition are 
chiefly confined to a fresh collection and arrangement of 
facts and instances ; although points of special import- 
ance are sufficiently discussed. The Syntax is newly 
planned ; the rules have been directly deduced from the 
usages and idioms of the Gothic remains; and while 
some are probably new in substance, most of them are, 
I think, new in form. 

I suppose that every Gne who is likely to enter 
seriously upon the study of Gothic will already be more 
or less skilled in speechcraft. Hence I have generally 
assumed, on the part of readers of this book, a know- 
ledge of the fundamental principles and of the termi- 
nology of grammar; and I have not always refraimed 
from citing hypotheses and explanations which may 
perhaps be hereafter corrected, if not rejected,—thinking 
it better that the present or recent state of opinion 
should be known to such readers than that matters of 
interest should be passed over with insufficient notice. 

I originally contemplated, and indeed began, a more 
systematic comparison between Gothic and English than 
now appears in the book ; but it soon became clear that 
to carry out such a comparison satisfactorily would 
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require constant reference to the older stages of our 
language, and would sometimes lead me far astray from 
my main path. I therefore abandoned it ; and all the 
more willingly because I felt sure that such readers as 
could follow it profitably would be already competent, 
with the materials now before them, to do the work 
themselves ; and also because, by way of compensation, 
I could then allow myself a little more space for the 
discussion of certain leading features of all Teutonic 
grammar,—such as the strong-verb system ($§ 22-25); 
the weak preterite (§ 81); and accentuation (§ 85) ;— 
not to mention many smaller matters,—such as the 
derivation of “eleven” and “twelve” (§ 34 (2)), and 
the history of “learn” (§ 43, Note“). 

As there are limits to human vigilance, it can hardly 
be but that, m the dense mass of details contained in 
this book, some errors have escaped notice. All such 
must be laid to my charge; for my respected printers, 
whom I am glad to take the opportunity of thanking, 
have answered with great pains and exactitude to my 
many calls upon their resources. A few trifling cor- 
rections are already noted on page xii; for any others 
that may reach me I shall be duly grateful. 


London, May 1886. T. Le M. D. 
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P. 65, (iv.): “ (d) not in the vb.”; add, “except in the 
2 p.s. passive suffixes -za, -zau.” 
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P. 233, line 18: for “ noun,” read “ pronoun.” 
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PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 


THE PLACE OF THE GOTHS AND THEIR LANGUAGE IN 
THE INDO-EUROPEAN SYSTEM. 


1. Tue term “Indo-European” (I-E.) may be used either 
ethnologically, to designate the family of related nations 
which (not to mention their colonies) occupy the greater 
part of Europe, together with much of Persia and India; or 
philologically, to designate the corresponding family of re- 
lated languages and dialects which are or have been spoken 
by these peoples or their ancestors. At the present time, 
indeed, the relationship between some of these languages and 
others is by no means obvious; but most of them may, by 
the aid of more or less copious literatures, be traced back to 
older, and im some cases very ancient, stages ; and these, if 
they be compared with one another, will be found to present 
so many points of similarity as to necessitate the conclu- 
sion that they were all derived in the main from one and 
the same primitive (but far from primeval) tongue. And 
although community of language does not always involve 
community of race, vet there is no reason to doubt that the 
ancient peoples who spoke those old languages descended in 
the main from one and the same primitive tribe of men who 
used that primitive tongue. This parent I-E. tribe (the 
Urrolk of German scholars) is believed to have had its home 
in the western part of the great table-land of central Asia. 
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There it multiplied into a widespread people (for theirs was 
a pastoral life), and at last probably arranged itself into 
clans distinguished by (among other things) diverging and 
well-marked dialects. At a remote epoch—it can scarcely 
have been later than 2000 years B.C.—this primitive folk 
began to break up and disperse. There was first of all, 
most likely, a fissure into two great sections, or clusters of 
clans, which, from their ultimate locations, may be called the 
Asiatic or Eastern (frequently called the Aryan), and the 
European or Western, division. The former moved south- 
wards and settled partly in Persia and partly in India. The 
latter moved northwards towards the Ural mountains; and, 
as it also multiplied and extended, separation again and 
again took place, until the people were distributed over the 
greater part of Europe,—generally, it would seem, extirpating, 
perhaps also to some extent annexing or absorbing, the 
older and feebler races previously in possession. At the 
dawn of European history these once migratory clans appear 
as innumerable tribes and nations, comparatively settled, and 
for the most part independent one of another; but still fall- 
ing, in virtue of their language and location, into a few great 
groups, each of which may be considered as the expansion of 
a single subdivision or clan of the parent stock. In the west 
and the British Isles were located the Kelts ; in the south, 
the Greek and Latin peoples; in the east and north-east, 
the Lithuanians and the Slavs; and in the middle and 
north, the formidable Teutonic or German tribes, with whom 
we are here more particularly concerned. All of these had 
long forgotten their common origin and their primitive 
home; and some (e. g., the Teutons themselves*) had even 
come to be regarded as indigenous to the districts in which 
they were then settled. In the time of Tacitus (whose 
“Germania” is by far the most valuable of classical contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of Teutonic antiquity *) we find that, 
within boundaries roughly marked by the Rhine, the Vistula, 
the North Sea, and the upper Danube, there dwelt towards 
fifty distinct and mostly independent Teutonic tribes,—men 


1 On account of the limited application, in English, of the words 
“German” and “Germans,” I shall generally use “Teutonic” and 
“ Teutons ” when speaking of this group of files (including the Scan- 
dinavians) collectively. The Latin plural Teutones is an extended or 

weak” form of a simpler but non-extant noun teutd-, a classical equiva- 
lent of the Gothic piwdé-, “folk, people,” and of the base of the German 
adj. Deut-sch, and our Dut-ch. 

* To the reader of German may be recommended the excellent school 
and college edition by Prof. H. Schweizer-Sidler (Halle, 3rd ed., 1879), 
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of huge limb, fierce warriors, prolific, aggressive, a terror to 
their neighbours, and destined to change the whole political 
aspect of Europe,—a destiny postponed chiefly by their 
relentless wars among themselves. 


2. In the north-east corner of this Teutonic area, on the 
lower Vistula and along the adjacent Baltic shore, dwelt the 
Goths’. According to a tradition preserved by Jordanes ’, 
the original home of this renowned tribe was in Scandinavia ; 
whence they are said to have crossed over to the mainland in 
“three ships.” This tradition appears at first sight to be 
supported by various other circumstances that connect the 
Goths of the continent with that peninsula. Thus, three 
different tribes of Goths are mentioned by Jordanes (cap. iii.) 
in his list of Scandinavian tribes. Again, in a Baltic island, 
and in the southern district of Sweden, the name of Gothland 
survives to this day. Further, among the words borrowed 
from the Scandinavian Teutons in very ancient times by the 
Finns and Lapps (collected by Dr. W. Thomsen *) are not 
only many that exhibit marked Gothic features, but some 
also that are even of a more antique cast than the corre- 
sponding words in Ulfilas. And once more, the older Scan- 
dinavian dialects show so many points of affinity with the 
Gothic as to make it clear that they were mainly if not 
wholly derived from a dialect which was also the parent 
form of the latter. Now it is true that in very early times 
there were Gothic tribes in Scandinavia; and it has been 
supposed by some* that they entered the peninsula from 
north-west Russia and made their way southwards,—a view 
which is hardly consistent with the subsequent locations of 
the Teutons and the Finns respectively. But more recently, 


1 The proper base of their name is Guda-, nom. sing. Guts, plur. Gutos. 
They called themselves, as a people, the Gut-thiuda or “Gut-fulk.” There 
was also probably an extended or “ weak” form Gutan- or Gotan-, whence 
the “ Guttones” and “ Gotones” of the classical writers. Our own fore- 
fathers called the Goths of the Continent Gotan. G'oten and Gotische 
are the terms now employed by German philologists; but I confess myself 
not to have the courage to substitute either “ Gots” or “ Guts” for our 
time-honoured “ Goths.” 

2 “De Getarum sive Gothorum Origine,” etc., init, written probably 
about A.D. 550, There are accessible editions by Closs (Stuttgart, 1866) 
and by A. Holder (Freiburg, 1881) ; but the long-expected recension by 
Mommsen has now appeared. ; 

3 In his work (in Danish) on the Influence of the Teutonic languages 
on those of the Finns and Lapps. There is a German translation by 
Sievers (Halle, 1870). ; . 

4 E.g., by Steinthal, “Kleinere Schriften,” I. 285; but see also Max 
Miiller, Lectures, I. 218. , 
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chiefly through the investigations of Bugge, Wimmer, and 
others, into the relative age and the lines of diffusion of 
the runic inscriptions, it has been concluded, reversely, that 
the tribes in question crossed over from the mainland to the 
southern parts of the peninsula, and spread abroad, not only 
therein, but also westward into Denmark. On this view the 
continental Goths simply remained behind ; and when, long 
afterwards, the migration of the others was forgotten, while 
intercourse between the two divisions was re-established 
across the inland sea, the tradition above cited would grow 
up in the popular mind to explain at once the close relation- 
ship and the diverse location of the two’. 


3. If a report transmitted to us by the elder Pliny * could 
be trusted, the earliest extant reference to the Goths would 
be due to Pytheas of Massilia (350 B.C.?), who is said to 
have assigned a tribe of Gutones to the shores of “ an estuary” 
about ‘6000 stadia from the Ocean ” (say 700 English miles 
from the Atlantic ?). This report, however, is very doubtful’; 
and were it less so, it is still too vague to be of much value. 
The information given us by Tacitus (Germ. xliii), though 
slender, is trustworthy. He knows only the continental 
Gotones ; who (he says), while preserving their liberty, lived 
under a stricter monarchy than the other German tribes. A 
century, more or less, after Tacitus’s time, a great migration 
of these Goths must have taken place in a south-easterly 
direction; for about the year 240 Goths are found on the 
left bank of the lower Danube and eastward along the north 
shore of the Black Sea. From thence they incessantly harassed 
the outlying provinces of the Roman Empire, until Aurelian, 
notwithstanding his victory over them, wisely ceded to them 
the whole of Dacia proper. In these extended settlements 
the Goths towards the west gradually diverged from, and 
endeavoured to become independent of, those in the east; 
but the eastern Goths maintained their political ascendency 


5 So Dr. J. H. Gallée, “ Gutiska,” I. 12 (Haarlem, 1880): “De ge- 
heele sage .... is dus waarschijnlijk niets anders dan eene oging om 
deze Goten met de andere in verband te brengen.”—As to the “three 
ships,” compare the Ancient English tradition about Hengist and Horsa. 
The number “‘three” is thought to refer, in the one case, to the East 
Sore, West Goths, and Gepid ; in the other, to Angles, Saxons, and 

utes. 

1 Nat. Hist. xxxvii. 35. 

* Miillenhoff, “ Deutsche Alterthumskunde,” I. (see especially pp. 367 
479, 481), rejects the statement; he thinks that Pliny (who quotes at 


second hand) may, owing to a defect in the MS. before him, have read 
Gutones for Teutones. 
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until the irruption of the Huns in 875. By these fierce 
hordes the Kast Goths were reduced to an ignominious sub- 
jection, which lasted till the death of Attila (452). The 
West Goths, panic-stricken, only escaped that indignity by 
crossing the Danube into Meesia, under leave of Valens, then 
Emperor of the East ; but very soon, enraged by the treachery 
and cruelty of his lieutenants, they became no less terrible 
to their new neighbours than the Huns had been to them- 
selves. Their onslaughts at this time culminated in the 
battle of Adrianople (878), in which Valens was slain and 
his huge army annihilated. It was the West Goths who 
sacked Rome under Alaric (A.D. 410), and then founded 
kingdoms in Gaul and Spain that were afterwards overthrown, 
in the one case by the Franks (507), in the other by the 
Moors (711). The East Goths also subsequently crossed the 
Danube, settled for a time in Thrace, and then took and held 
possession of Italy under the great Theodoric (489-526). 
After his death the Gothic power in Italy rapidly declined ; 
and it was finally extinguished by the victories of Narses in 
552. From these dates we hear little of the Goths, except 
in Spain, where they became Romanized ; and their language 
everywhere more or less rapidly died out. Gothic, however, 
(probably in a debased form,) was spoken as late as the ninth 
century at Tomi (now Kustendje) on the Black-Sea coast. 
Still more recently we catch passing glimpses of the obscure 
tribe of Crim-Goths (the ancient Tetraxite), who were 
descended, it is believed, from a section of the Kast Goths that 
settled along the S.E. coast of the Crimea probably before 
the year 300. These are mentioned by more than one 
traveller of the later middle ages; but the fullest notice of 
them is by the Flemish traveller A. G. von Busbeck ; who, 
when at Constantinople in 1562, met two Ambassadors of 
theirs, and took down some scores of their words and a frag- 
ment of verse*. Unfortunately, since that time, all traces 
of them and their language have been lost’. 


4, It is to Ulfilas (é.e., Wulfila= Wolfel) that we are mainly 
indebted for what remains to us of the Gothic language. 


- 3 See Massmann in Haupt’s Zeitschrift, I., and his Introd. to Ulfilas. 
Forstemann, “ Geschichte des Deutschen Sprachstammes,” LI. 159-170, 
treats minutely ot the verbal remains; but there are among them many 
debased forms that dety satisfactory restoration. [See now also Kremer 
in PBB. VIII. 445+.] ' ' ; 

4 Thre, in the Proemium (p. 6) to his “Glossarium Suio-Gcthicum” 
(Upsala, 1769) speaks of Gothic as still current in the Crimea; but he 
cites no later sertoorike than von Busbeck. 
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This remarkable man was born about the year 311. His 
ancestors, perhaps his grand-parents, were natives of Cappa- 
docia who had been carried off as captives (long before his 
birth) by the Goths, during an irruption made by this people 
into the northern parts of Asia Minor. Nevertheless, he 
himself uniformly appears before us as a thoroughly patriotic 
Goth. He must also have been a person of some considera- 
tion; for, at or about the age of twenty, he was sent to 
Constantinople either with an embassy or as a hostage; and 
there he spent some ten years of his early manhood. He 
may previously have acquired some familiarity with provincial 
Greek and Latin, and with the elements of the Christian 
religion. But at Constantinople he became proficient both 
in the cultivated Greek and Latin of the time, and also in 
the theology of the then popular Arian school. Finally, he 
entered the Church; became successively “lector,” priest, 
and (at the early age of 30) bishop; and at once began to 
labour with apostolic zeal among his own people, who were 
then still in Dacia, and still heathens. When persecution 
arose, he led a multitude of converts across the Danube (in 
348), and procured for them, from the Emperor Constantius, 
settlements in Meesia; where, principally, he preached and 
laboured till bis death (on a visit to Constantinople) in 381. 
He is said to have been a prolific writer, not only in Gothic, 
but also in Greek and in Latin. Above all, he conceived and 
executed the bold project of translating the Scriptures into 
the Gothic tongue, for the use of his infant churches. Of 
this translation considerable fragments, but nearly all from 
the New Testament, have been discovered in modern times; 
and scanty as they unfortunately are, they nevertheless enable 
us to reconstruct, in all its essential features, the Grammar of 
the language as written by him; so that it becomes possible 
to assign to the Gothic its place both in the general Indo- 
European system of languages, and also, more especially, in 
the Teutonic division of that system’. 


5. So much with regard to ethnic and historic considera- 


1 The dialect employed by Ulfilas was that of the East Goths, which 
was probably the court or classical dialect (so to say) of a whole erou 
of closely-related tribes (See § 6(2) below), all of whom would thus be 
able to read and enjoy his translation.—His life has been inves.igated by 
Prof. Waitz and Dr. Bessell. A good sketch of him will be found in 
Max Miiller’s Lectures, I. 207-215, or in a lively article in No. 300 of the 
Edinburgh Review (Oct. 1877), afterwards acknowledged by the learned 
author of “Italy and her Invaders ” (T. Hodgson, Esq., B.A.).—The 
obscure history of the West Goths previously to A.D. 375 is investigated 
by Dahn, “ Die Kénige der Germanen,” II. 51-98, and V. zit. 
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tions. We have now to recall to mind that the relationship 
of the I-E. peoples was suggested mainly (§ 1 init.) by the 
unmistakable relationship subsisting between the I-E. lan- 
guages. These exhibit, firstly, an extensive common Voca- 
bulary, either derived from an identical stock of “ roots” of 
t . 
a special type by regular sound-changes, or constructed there- 
from by the same or similar methods of word-building ; and, 
secondly, (what is even more important,) systems of Inflexion 
and Syntax based on one original plan. Under these general 
features are comprised innumerable details, by a comparison 
of which, as they appear in the separate languages, scholars 
have been able to reconstruct approximately the Vocabulary, 
the Inflexions, and, to some extent, the Syntax, of the primi-: 
tive language itself, within which the separate descendent lan- 
guages once existed as dialects. From special characteristics 
common over the European and over the Asiatic area, respec- 
tively, in conjunction with the geographical distribution of 
the people, is deduced the bifurcation of the “ primitive speech” 
(in German, the Ursprache) into (let us say) two “ sub-primi- 
tives,”—the Asiatic andthe European. Within these, again, 
the phonetic and other differences between the leading dialects 
must be conceived to have so increased and multiplied with 
the increase and outspread of each main division of the people 
as to have rendered intercourse between the various divisions 
difficult and, at last, even impossible; and this circumstance 
probably played a leading part in determining the successive 
ethnic separations. Of the principal languages that hence 
resulted, there appeared in Asia the Sanskrit (Skt.) or oldest 
Hindoo, and the Zend (Zd., often called Old Bactrian);—and, 
in Europe, the Greek, Italic (chiefly represented by the Latin), 
Teutonic, Keltic, and Lithu-Slavonic (or Letto-Slavic) lan- 
guages’. Not that these were all: there must have been 
many other intermediate or outlying languages”, of which the 
greater number have disappeared. Nor, in speaking of San- 
skrit, Greek, and the rest, as “languages ” do we mean that 
each of them was a perfectly homogeneous and rigidly uniform 
mode of speech. On the contrary, each of them, even while 
still a dialect of the Ursprache, must have had its own 
internal variations, which, as it grew into an indepen- 
dent language, themselves grew into more strongly-marked 


1 'The order in which these are here mentioned corresponds to the 
chronological order in which their oldest written remains have been 
ed. 
Pr Boe, for example, Prof. Hibschmann on the Armenian, in KZ, XXTIL ; 
and Dr. W. Tomaschek on the Yidghah (or Mung) dialect of the Hindoo. 
Khoosh, in BB. VII. 195-210. 


. 
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dialects thereof, and, under favourable conditions, also 
matured, in turn, into independent languages,—a process which 
may be indefinitely repeated. As a matter of fact, no such 
rigidly uniform parent-language (or Grundsprache, to borrow 
another term from German scholars) is extant. In some 
instances, indeed, whole literatures in the diverse dialects 
that commonly pass under a single linguistic designation (no 
one of them being the parent of the vthers) have been pre- 
served. Thisis the case with “ Greek,” as we call it,—a term 
applied to anything written in any of the teeming dialects 
and subdialects of Greece with its islands and colonies. Of 
a single homogeneous Greek Grundsprache we know, his- 
torically, nothing at all ; and anything approximating thereto 
could only have been found in that remotely pre-historic time 
when the Greeks themselves were a single and compact, 
and therefore a very small, tribe. Nevertheless, by com- 
paring the different dialectic forms of the same word with 
one another and, if possible, with its forms in other I-E. 
languages, and allowing for the known action of sound-change, 
the philologist arrives at a common fundamental form or 
base (a Grundform) of that individual word from which these 
dialectic varieties, so far as he can judge, have radiated. Thus, 
a comparison of the Attic ws, “dawn,” the Ionic as, and 
the Aolic atws, inter se, and also with the Lat. aurér-a 
(where the 7’s = older s’s) and with the Skt. ushds, suggests, 
as the base of those Grk. varieties, the yrundform * avcws 3, 
from a root aus (us), “ burn, glow” (Lat. ur-ere for * us-ere). 
In a similar way the Vocabularies and the Inflexions assigned 
to the principal I-E. Grundsprachen, and ultimately to the 
Ursprache itself, have been, form by form, approximately 
restored ‘. 


6. (1) As with the Greek, so with the Teutonic, which is 
also to be conceived of as, originally, a dialect of the Ursprache 
spoken by a single clan of the Urvolk. In Europe (probably) 
this primitive dialect grew into a virtually independent lan- 
guage, within which its own formerly slight internal variations 
grew, in turn, into more and more distinctly marked dialects. 
The ultimate separation of the Teutons from the cognate 
European tribes left full scope for the natural tendencies of 
their speech, and allowed the distinctive features of Teutonic 
Grammar to be finally and indelibly stamped thereupon; and 


° Typical or non-extant forms, reconstructed as above, are generally 
marked with an asterisk. 

* Systematically for the Vocabulary, and on a large scale, in Fick’s 
Worterbuch, ; 
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however numerous the subsequent divisions of the people, 
and however widely they have been scattered, they have taken 
with them everywhere, and have largely preserved to this 
day, the linguistic characteristics settled at that remote epoch. 
Between that epoch and the time of Tacitus many centuries 
must have elapsed; for wide as were their territories in his 
day, these had already proved too narrow. Migrating on a 
large scale, many of them had been annihilated by Marius 
two hundred years before; and, again, some fifty years after 
Marius, the pressure of the Germani upon the Galli had only 
been checked by the military genius of Julius Cesar. 


(2) Preceding, accompanying, and following such expansion 
and tribal multiplication there must have been a corresponding 
multiplication of dialects. But just as the numerous old Greek 
dialects of which we know anything are ranged under a very 
few general heads according to their affinities, so those mul- 
titudinous old Teutonic dialects fell mainly into four great 
groups. There was one group in the N.E. of the continental 
area, which may be called the “ Gothonic,” and which comprised 
the Gothic of the East and of the West Goths and the closely- 
related dialects of the Gepide:, the Vandals, the Burgundi, 
the Heruli, and other less-known tribes. Another group, — 
very nearly akin to the preceding, may conveniently be 
made of the dialects of Scandinavia. In the N. and N.W. of 
central Europe was a group which may be called the Saxon, 
or Low German (L.G.)- proper, comprising the numerous 
Saxon, Anglian, and Friesie dialects and subdialects. And 
to the south of these extended a fourth group of dialects 
which, as being used by inland tribes, are described as High 
German (H.G.). These four groups are severally represented 
by written remains of one or more of the leading dialects: 
the Gothonic group by the Gothic (Go.) of Ulfilas; the 
Scandinavian chiefly by the Old Norse (O.N.) or Icelandic: 
of the Old H.G. several varieties are extant; and of the re- 
maining group three important dialectic centres are repre- 
sented,—the Ancient English, or Anglo-Saxon (A-S.),—the 
Old Saxon (0.8.), or Saxon of the Continent,—and the Old 
Friesic (O.Fri.). Most of these remains, however, compared 
with Vedic en may almost be called modern. The 
Gothic Scriptures themselves date only from A.D. 350 at the 
earliest. A-S. literature begins from some two or three 
centuries later. The O.H.G. remains go back to the eighth 
century. O.S. is represented chiefly by the Héliand of the 
ninth ceutury. The O.N. literature began to be written 
down towards the end of the eleventh century, although 
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the language employed is perhaps that of asomewhat earlier 
time. And a little later still, we come upon the O.Fri. 


(3) By a comparison of the word-forms of one old dia- 
lect with the corresponding forms of another, and also with 
those of the younger Teutonic dialects on the one hand and 
of the old I-E. languages on the other, the Grundformen or 
word-bases of an ideal Teut. Grundsprache may be abundantly 
reconstructed. And the same comparison will also be found 
to throw light upon the earlier dialectic condition of the 
(probably) undispersed Teutons themselves: for it establishes 
so many points of relationship between the Gothonic and the 
oldest Scandinavian dialects, on the one side, and between 
the remaining Teutonic dialects on the other, as to suggest 
that the common Teutonic language settled, in the first 
instance, into two main dialects, which may be described as 
East Teutonic and West Teutonic’, within which the later 
separate dialects or clusters of dialects originally existed as 
sub-dialects. 


(4) Of the Gothonic cluster of the E. Teut. the Gothic of 
Ulfilas is, as we have said, the sole surviving representative, 
save a number of scattered words’. In virtue of its com- 
parative antiquity it stands towards the other old Teut. 
dialects pretty much as Skt. stands towards Grk. and Latin,— 
i. e., as an elder sister. Of those others, indeed, there is none 
that is not, in various points (often very important ones), 
more archaic than the Gothic, so that they cannot have been 
derived therefrom; but, taken all round, the Gothic has 
diverged less than any of them from the general condition of 
language that prevailed among the oldest Teutons; and 
hence it approaches more nearly than any of them (at the 
stages at which we first know them) to the condition of the 
Ursprache itself,—more nearly, indeed, in some respects, 
than even the Greek or Latin. 


(5) We have now scen that the distribution of languages 
and dialects generally corresponds with the distribution of 
nations and tribes. Hence geographical descriptions are 
often employed to indicate linguistic relationships. Gothic, 
accordingly, may be described as the southern or conti- 


1 For a summary of the evidence on this subject see the Inauoural 
Dissertation of Dr. H. Zimmer (“ Ostgermanisch und Westgermanisch,” 
Berlin, 1876), afterwards inserted in Haupt’s ZS. XIX.; or, as to the 
E. Teut., Dr. Gallée’s “Gutiska,” I. (Inleiding); also some valuable 
remarks by Braune in PBB. IX. 547-8, 

? Carefully collected by Férstemann, Gesch. IL, and Kremer - 
PBB. VII. 445-460. , 
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nental branch of the “ East Teutonic’’; and the Teutonic, as 
a whole, is mostly coupled with the Letto-Slavic to form a 
northern division of the European “sub-primitive” (the 
Teutons and Letto-Slavs having probably held loosely to- 
gether after the other Europeans—the later Greeks, Italians, 
Kelts—had moved off, together or separately, to the south- 
ward and westward). It only remains here to add that, in 
view of certain phonetic characteristics (§ 81(9) below), the 
H.G. is often treated as a dialect apart; and the other 
dialects, including the Gothic, are described as L.G. in a 
wider sense ; in which sense, indeed, these initials will mostly 
be employed in this book. 


PART IL. 


THE GOTHIC ALPHABET: TRANSLITERATION ; PRO- 
NUNCIATION'. 


7. (1) By most of the early writers who mention him 
Ulfilas is spoken of as the inventor of the Gothic Alphabet. 
In point of fact, however, the Goths, like some related 
northern tribes, had previously possessed an Alphabet of 
Runes*. These runes were at first (and perhaps to a late 
date) popularly regarded among the Teutons as magical sym- 
bols and employed in divination and sorcery*. Their literary 
use was confined within narrow limits,—to inscriptions on 
ornaments, swords, and monumental stones; at least, no 
extended compositions of the old heathen ages have been 
preserved in these characters. The known runic alphabets, 
although they differed considerably at different times and in 
different places, yet all comprised a certain common stock 
of letters of the same, or nearly the same, shape, known by 
the same, or nearly the same, names, and arranged in the 
same, or nearly the same, sequence; from which facts it is 
deducible that they must all have descended from one com- 
mon parent alphabet of still greater antiquity. 


(2) The evidence for the existence of a runic alphabet 
among the Goths is derived, in part, from the forms of a 
number of the Ulfilic characters, and, in part, from a curious 


manuscript, still preserved at Vienna, containing transcripts 


of the Ulfilic alphabet accompanied by a series of names 
evidently meant for the runic names of the letters. These 
transcripts were made by some ninth-century scribe upon a 


leaf attached to a MS. of our own countryman Alcuin’s: 


treatise De Orthogrophia; and the way in which the names 


1 In this Part some elementary matters that properly fall under 
are forestalled, in order that the student fresh 5 ile subject ee a 
the first reading, pass lightly over Part IL., and, indeed, if he 80 prefer 
over Chapters (I.) and (II.) of Part II. » 
2 “Rune” is the Gothic, O.H.G., and O.S. rina (£.), A-S. rin ha 
mystery, a secret”: the A-S. for “runes” is rén-stafas, “ rune-letters”. 
the O.N. is simply rénar or réinir. > 
> See Tacitus, Germania x. 


f 
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are attached to the characters seems to show that Ulfilas’s 
letters, whatever his intention may have been, were still, in 
and after his time, popularly called by the same names as the 
runes which they superseded or resembled. Most of these 
names, as they appear in the MS., are very corrupt ; and it 
was one of the principal achievements of the earlier runic 
scholars* to restore nearly all of them to correct Gothic 
forms generally answering to the names of the corresponding 
runic characters in the Scandinavian and A-S. alphabets. 


(8) As the result of such restoration, the older Gothic 
alphabet of runic letters, with their names, may be con- 
sidered to have stood pretty nearly as follows’ :— 


i Meaning of Value of 
Symbol. Name” Nae, Symbol. 
0 &ke53 faihu” ........ cattle f: 
Re Sadie SUING) 2 lanes wild ox uw (in bull). 
thiuth (or good, subst. (or fae apt 
a a { thadrnus ?) thorn ?) } fe Decains 
) TB) 2 recone teeee ti beam (of wood) dh. 
Ro -ceevas Prada: sivisae ga cart Tr. 
ine-wood ? 
| [*kaunzma?] .. { P euelwaed? \ k. 
Le detec BIDE sgh oactos gift g (hard). 
j winya (or pasture (or 
wees ei ax { winno ?) feeling?)  f 7 (Ensl.). 
Ne iccerae ans Phage occ es hail h. 





4 Especially W. Grimm, “Zur Literatur der Runen,” just reprinted in 
vol. III. of his “ Kleinere Schriften”; Kirchoff, “Das Gothische Runen- 
alphabet ”; and Zacher, “ Das Gothische Alphabet Vulfilas.” In W. G.’s 
treatise there are some excellent facsimiles. 

5 The sequence of the letters is here adjusted to that in the better- 
known runic alphabets: these, after their first six letters, are commonly 
called futhorks,—just as we talk of the alpha-bet, or the A, B, C: an older 
combination (as in the alphabet above) gives futhark,—the o in the 
Scandinavian and A-S. alphabets being due to a phonetic variation of the 
name ans. 

6 The names marked with an asterisk, although their form is probably 
correct, are not extant in the Gothic remains; those in square brackets 
are still more or less doubtful. 

7 For the meaning of the accent in aé, see §10 (2) below. 
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Meaning of Value of 
Symbol. Name. N ane. Symbol. 
S ee nauths .....- need nN. 
ee *eis(=is) .. ice Ital. 7=éé in meed. 
ze y in year, or Germ. 
. a(n year jin jahe. 
41 «.... [*iuja (ius?)] yew-tree? iu=u in pure. 
BB [*pairthr?] .. ? p- 
sauil........ sun Ss. 
‘ Jove (or hea- 
PP seag Mss erie { ven?) } te 
eel *bairka ....  birch-tree b. 
B 
Meo: aihws ...... horse ein met. 
Pd -.--- manna...... man m, 
*lagus ...... lake 1 
name of a 
AX *Ingws...... { ( hero) } ng 
M «ee dags....-... day d. 
¥ heir-loom or i 
R *Othal ...... cher ahaa } o in no. 
ye .... *quairthr? .. bait, lure qu. 
*hwair (or cauldron (or 
@? ...- { hwilhws ?) wheel ?) } hw (=Engl. wh). 


8. (1) The Alphabet of Ulfilas shows various points of 
agreement with the runic on the one side, and the Greek 
(and, to a less extent, the Latin) on the other. The prevalent 
opinion is that he took the Greek alphabet as his basis, and 
made good its defects, as an exponent of Gothic sounds, out 
of the runic and the Latin. But so far as the forms of his 
characters are concerned, it might be at least equally well 
maintained that he took the runic alphabet as his basis, and 
modified it upon the pattern of the Greek and Latin. In the 
use of his letters as numerals, however, he certainly imitated 
the Greek; and their successive values in the numerical 
series show that their alphabetic sequence also was adjusted 
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as nearly as possible to that of the Greek letters. Two of his 
characters (Y=90 and 47=900) are used only as numerals, 
agreeing in value with the Grk. koppa and sampi, of which 
indeed they are supposed by some to be modifications (but 
see below). Including these, the Ulfilic Alphabet runs as 
in the following list, where the phonetic powers of the letters 
are expressed by the initials of the restored (runic) names 
attached thereto :— 





Letters. Names. ee ae Letters, Names. Neuere 
NN QDS ........ 1 G---- ser (yer) wee. 60 
K--.- bairka?...... 2 ID i... wrus........ 70 
LP ossgiba assis es 3 Tl «. pairthr .... 80 
Kee es COGB cae es 4 (4 - 90] 
€ ..aihws ...... 5 K raida ...... 100 
CQ]... quairthr 6 S.... sauil we... 200 
Z [2662] nae wi 7 T “US ......6. 300 
h---- Aagls........ 8 Vv winya ...... 400 
.... thiuth ...... 9 F faihu ...... 500 
i * .. ets (i.e., 7s, ees) 10 x (Ingws ?) 600 
K ....{%aunzma?].. 20 ©:... wair ...... 700 
A ..lagus ...... 30 Q éthal ...... 800 
M ..manna..... . 40 [+ 900] 
N ..- mauths...... 50 é 








1 When the letters are used as numbers they are distinguished either 
by a peint before and after them, or by a stroke above; thus: "K" or 
K=Grk. «'=20, &c.; sometimes indeed by both, 

2 For the value of ai see § 10 (2). 

3 In the MSS. ‘J’ is thus printed not only when it is a numeral (See 
note *), but also when it begins a word and when it follows another vowel 
without coalescing with it into a diphthong. 
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(2) As to form and probable origin, it would seem that, 
of the foregoing letters, wrus and fathu are runes * ;—thiuth, 
jér (yér), raida, and winya, are runes with the upper rng 
opened ;—ans and wair probably runic ;—dairka, eis, dthal, 
and perhaps guairthr, common to runic and Greek ;—ezee (?), 
kaunzma (?), lagus, manna, and Tius, also common, but assi- 
milated to Greek forms ;—giba, aihws, pairthr, and nauths, 
are Greek ;—while dags, hagis, and sauil are apparently 
adjusted to Latin cursive script. As to Ingws (?), which is 
now really the Greek y, it can hardlv be called a member of 
this alphabet ; as it is only used in Xristus=Xpiotos, and a 
few other words adopted bodily from the Greek: usually, & 
appears for y (Zakarias, Akaija, &c.), and probably gives the 
Gothic pronunciation thereof. The remarkable thing (See 
note ° below) is that X appears with the very inappropriate 
name of the old Jng-runes (one of which it resembled in 
form) ; whereas for the gutturo-nasal -ing Ulfilas no longer 
employed a special symbol, but represented it, as did the 
Greeks, by I before K or before another I. 


(3) To explain some of Ulfilas’s changes it may be re- 
marked that a simplification of the runes dags and manna 
(for Ulf. abolished crossed right-lines) would make them both 
identical in shape with the athws- or é-rune, and all three 
like the Grk. and Lat. M: the value of manna alone was 
therefore given to the symbol M, and \ and e were adopted 
for dags and aihws.—The diphthong iw being expressible by 
its two vowels, the iwja-rune was set free; it was then ad- 
justed to the shape and value of the Grk. or Lat. Z, and a 
new name was (apparently) given to it’*—The ¢hiuth () 


+ The reader is requested to compare the two alphabets. 

° This name, in the Viennese MS., ezec, clearly refuses to be connected 
with twa or ius. W.Grimm’s explanation of it as a distortion of zetu 
seems to me very probable. It is almost certain that the writer of the 
Viennese MS. drew his materials immediately from an A-S. source, and 
the A-S. c and ct (=T) were frequently mistaken for each other. This 
writer actually himself put ¢ for ¢ in the name of the z-rune as he gives it 
(noicz); and the transcribers (from A-S. originals) of the seudo-alphabets 
known as the “ Marcomannic” or H.G. runes also put both ¢ for ¢ and ¢ 
for c, in some of the names. Reading therefore ezet for ezec, we may 
perhaps conjecture that Ulfilas attempted to introduce a new series of 
names for his letters,—or at any rate for the new or remodeled ones, It 
is difficult to believe, e.g., that Ulfilas could have intended x, i,and é 
to be called ings, eis, and aihws ; the phonetic powers of which (viz, ing, 
i=Engl. ee, and é) he represented, in writing, in a totally different way 
(2. e., by g before another guttural, by e7, and by ai). It seems to me more 
likely that these names were some that, in spite of his influence, main- 
tained their hold on the people, and were transferred from the older letters 
to the newer ones that merely took their forms or their places, but not 
their powers. 
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of Ulf. differs somewhat in form from the known thorn-rune 
(p) of other Teutonic alphabets ; but it can hardly be either 
the Greek a or ¢, as some have supposed; at any rate, in 
the case of all other directly borrowed Greek consonants 
Ulfilas has carefully preserved their native phonetic values. 
Now @ by closure of the ring leads to > (or $); and 9 
actually occurs for @ in the Viennese codex (fol. 19). If 
then we consider some of the older forms of Greek theta 
(@, ®) by which their Phoenician prototype is reproduced, it 
may not appear improbable that, just as the later Greeks 
adopted one of the crossed lines of the original and shortened 
it (@), so the Teutons may have adopted the other and 
lengthened it (); and this @ may easily have been the 
parent of the simpler p, and, through this, of the later 6.— 
The gida-runes were replaced by the Greek gamma ({).—The 
bairka- and pairtha-runes were identical ; and for the latter 
the Greek pi (IT) was substituted.— Winya, besides its value 
of w, appears for T in borrowed Greek words.—~* is, in form, 
the old and general ¢-rune.—And, lastly, 4, instead of being 
a variety of the Old Greek koppa, may really be the old qu- 
_ rune, of which the Ulfilic uw is a slight modification °. 


9. The Sounds of the Gothic language have been pretty 
accurately determined, or are at least known to lie within 
certain narrow phonetic limits (See next section). Hence 
it becomes possible, as it is highly convenient, to employ our 
ordinary Roman letters in substitution for the Ulfilic symbols. 
As to the greater part of the alphabet—a, b, g, d, e (=), z, 
h, i, k,l, m, n, u, p, 7, 8, t, f, 0 (=d)—there is a general 
agreement of usage among Gothic scholars. As to the re- 
mainder some diversity of transliteration prevails; and this 
is due, in two or three instances, to a slight difference of 
opinion with respect to the sound to be represented. Thus, 
while Ulfilas gives the labio-guttural combination (gw) by 
means of two letters, he uses the simple symbols u and © 
for the parallel combinations kw(=qu) and hw (= our wh). 
It may have been, therefore, that he conceived of the sounds 
themselves as simple ones; and, on this view, most German 
editors substitute g for the one, and some of the earlier 
editors w for the other. It is, however, at least equally 


* In the Viennese MS. a symbol Y occurs once tn place of d and once 
alongside of d. W. Grimm suggests that it may have been used [in later 
or post-Ulfilic Gothic P] to represent the soft spirant 5 (dh,= our th in 
thou, thee, &c.). If this was so, the symbol could hardly have been re- 
lated to Aoppa at all; it may have been one half of Ulfilas’s q, the later 


thorn (p) being the other. 
Cc 
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likely that for kw and hw he merely retained the old runes 
as a matter of convenience, and that the three sounds 
should be harmoniously rendered by kw, hw, gw. e 
latter two will be used in this book; and for the first, 
to suit the English eye, the equivalent cluster qu will be 
substituted.—w having been taken by the older editors to 
represent hwair, they adopted v for winya; and this v 18 
still almost universally employed by German scholars’; 
but in this book w will be uniformly used.—For thiuth 
sometimes ¢h, but far more frequently p (the A-S. thorn) 
is employed: the latter will here also be adopted.—Ulfilas, 
as before said, following the Greeks, used I" before I‘ or 
K (and sometimes IT before K) to represent the gutturo- 
nasal’: this usage (with substitution of g for I) is imitated 
by continental editors (aggilus, drigkan, &c.); but on this 
point, again, this book will follow English usage and employ 
nm (angilus, drinkan, &c.) : we shall thus be free to use gg in 
the cluster ggw (where the first g is not a nasal) found in a 
small group of words collected in § 29 (1, viii) below.—G is 
of course represented in German texts by 7 (=our y in year, 
&c.) : with much hesitation and reluctance I also adopt / ; for. 
in the chaotic jumble of letters that makes up a great part of 
English spelling, y (though comparatively well treated) has 
three distinct values, of which only one is required in Gothic ; 
so that, by its use, the learner could hardly fail to be misled 
in the pronunciation of many words (e. g., bokarye, meryand, 
and the like). The use of 7 will compel him to notice that 
Je, gand, &c., are distinct syllables ; and y will thus remain 
open for convenient employment in certain borrowed words 
in which Ulfilas appears to have retained its prototype 
upsilon. 


10. (1) The following conspectus of the alphabet to be 
used in this book gives the letters in the Ulfilic sequence, and, 
after each, a statement of its probable phonetic value! :-— 


A, a=short ah ; t.e., d as in Germ. Mann, or in “ back,” 
“ Maggie,” &c., as pronounced in Lancashire. In a few 


1 Who also use it in ue clusters hv, gv. 

2 Sometimes (in Luke) n is so used (bank, bringip, &c.): th; 
bably due to Italian influence: the gg before k pea due 5 ce Cane 

1 On this subject see the Treatises of Weingartner and Dietrid 7 
“Die Anssprache des Gotischen”; A. J. Ellis, in Part II. of his a 
work on Pronunciation; and, as to 4, d,g, Paul, “ Zur Lautverschichung” 
in Vol. I. of Paul and Braune’s “ Beitrage.” A good summary of old 
views is given by Rassmann in the “Allgem. Enkyk.,” apt o a 
Gothische Sprache.” : ie 


is pro- 
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special instances a is long (=4h), like our a@ in “ father” 
(See § 26 below) : these will be marked (@) as they occur. 

B, b, initial=d in “ durn”; but between vowels and as a 
final after a vowel it was probably a bilabial v (b) ; e. g., giban 
=giban, nearly. 

G, g, initial=our firm g in go; perhaps less firm, if not, 
in some cases, a spirant (=A nearly) between vowels. 

D, d, initial=our firm d in do; probably less firm, 7. e., a 
soft spirant (say 6) between vowels, or as a final after a 
vowel, 

E, e, is always long (é) and =ai or ay in “ bait,” “day”; 
and like these, but probably more strongly, tinctured with an 
7-sound, 

Qu, qu=gu in “ gueen,” “require.” 

Z,z=z in “prize”: z is nearly always interior, rarely 
final, and never initial except in borrowed proper names. 

H, h=A in “ hail”; it is to be sounded as an interior and 
a final=faihu, jah, &c. 

P, p=our hard or surd ¢h in “think,” “ wrath,” “ method.” 

I, i=our short i in 7#. On the pattern of the Greek, J is 
also uniformly used as the initial of certain proper names, 
where we write J,—Jésus, Iakob, &c.: in these cases it is to 
be sounded like our initial y (Yakéb, &c.). 

K, k, as in English ; but it is to be sounded before n, as in 
kniu, “ knee.” 

L,1; M,m; N,n: all sounded as in English: » will also 
be used here for the gutturo-nasal (=ng) before g and k. 

J, j=y in year or in hallelujah. (See also the letter J, 
above.) 

U, u, mostly short, and =u in full or oo in foot; but fre- 
quently also long (#) like our uw in rude or 00 in food; @ will 
be marked as it occurs. 

P, p, as in English. 

R, r=our 7 in round, &c., but probably with clearer trill, 
whether as initial, interior, or final. 

S, s, always sharp or surd, as in our sing, hiss. 


T, t, as in English. 

W, w, nearly as in English; perhaps more distinctly 
spirant, especially within and at end of words. It is to be 
sounded in all positions (but see next entry, and the note). 

c2 
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[Y, y, is generally employed where Ulfilas borrows the 
vowel upsilon of the Grk.,—Ymainaiaus, synagoge, &c. : its 
value here was probably somewhat nearer to i than the 
French w or Germ. ii’.] 


F, f, as in English. 


[X, y, Grk. chi, probably pronounced by the Goths as a 
simple £: see § 8 (2) above.] 


Hw, hw, an aspirated w=our wh in when, &c., as it should 
be pronounced. 


A 


O, 0, always long (i.e. 6) = our 6 or oa in nd, boat, and 
like these, but probably more strongly, tinctured with the d- 
(d0-)sound. 


(2) Besides the foregoing, which render the simple 
symbols of Ulfilas, several combinations of vowels—real or 
apparent diphthongs—play a large part in the Gothic sound- 
system, and require careful attention. These are: ai, au, 
et, iu. 

Ai, ai, is either long (say di) or short (af)?. Of these the 
long is much the more frequent. This is a true diphthong, and 
probably equal to the sum of its two constituents, ...= Germ. 
ai in Rafer, or the Grk. as as usually pronounced in England 
(2.e., a little broader than our pronoun J).—The short, aé, on 
the other hand, differed but little, if at all, in sound from the 
Grk. « and Lat. é: our nearest equivalent is the é of met; 
thus, Go. Batatlzatbul = Grk. BeedfeBovr = Béélzébul. A 
special function of a7 is to represent a variation of 7 caused 
by a following r or A+; as baéran, i. e. beran for biran, “to 
bear’; airpa, i.e. erpa for irpa, “‘ earth.” 


Au, au, is also cither long (du) or short (ad)*; and the long 
is the more frequent. This too is generally a true diphthong, 
and is then probably = Germ. au in fans, or our ou, ow in 
house, now.—The short az differed but little, if at all, from 


* In borrowed words involving the Greek diphthongs av, ev, it is un- 
certain whether Ulfilas cniendet us to read upsilon or winja; but as 
upsilon in such cases had then, it would seem, a semi-vowel and spirant 
character, differing perhaps but slightly from our w, this letter will 
accordingly, in such words, be used,—Pawlus=MaiXos, avwangeljo= 
edayyeiov, &e, (See A.J. Ellis, “The English, Dionysian, &c., Pronun- 
ciations of Greek.”) 

% This mode of discrimination by accenting the predominant factor is 
Grimm's, and is applied to az also. In this book the shorts (aé and ai) 
only will hereafter be marked. 


* This phenomenon is called by German scholars Brechung ; 


“ Refraction.” let us say 
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the Grk. and Lat. 6. Our nearest equivalent is 6 in nd/ 
(which is really the short of aw in awful); thus, Go. apad- 
staélus=Grk. dréorodos; Padintius=Pontius, &c.— ad is 
also the Brechung (See note *) of u before r and h; as in 
waiurd, 1. e. word for wurd; dadhtar, i.e. déhtar for duhtar. 


Ei, ei, is, phonetically, the long of 7, and is = the 
continental 7, or our ee in feet. In this combination Ulfilas 
is thought to have imitated the Greek ec, which in his time 
had that value®, 


Iu, iu, is diphthongal and = the sum of its components; 
it is ... nearly = our w in pure (é.e. pyoor), with perhaps a 
little more of the initial i-sound. 


(3) The Gothic Alphabet may now be summarily displayed 
thus :— 

Vowels: a, d; at (=é), é; i, ef (=i); at (=6), 6; u, a; 
(y, non-Gothic ;) 

Diphthongs : ai; au; iu; 

Consonants: k,h, 9; t, p, d (8); p, fy & (db); 7,13 m, n; 
W,J5 8, 2. 

A more minute inquiry into the history and relationships 
of these letters will follow in Part IT. 


11. As it is highly desirable to acquire at .the outset 
a working system of pronunciation, a short continuous 
passage from Ulfilas (Mark iv. 1-9) is here given, with a 
parallel rendering into English sounds in accordance with the 
values assigned to the Gothic letters in §10. The accented 
(i. e., the acutely-accented) syllable of the Gothic word is 
indicated by italicizing the vowel in the corresponding syl- 
lable of its phonetic rendering’ :— 


Jah aftra Jésus dugann Jaisjan at marein; 
Yah aftra Yaysoos doogdénn laus-yan at médreen; 


jeh galésun sik du =imma  manageins  filu, 
yah galayscon sik doo imma mdénageens filo, 


swaswé ina galeipandan in skip gasitan in marein; 
swdsway ina galeethandan in skip gasitan in méreen; 


managei wipra marein ana _stapa 


jah alla 86 
6 mé@nagee withra mdreen ana stdtha 


yoh alla s 


5 See A. J. Ellis, as last cited. 
2 For some remarks on accentuation, see §85 below. The secondary 


accent cannot conveniently be indicated in the above passage. 
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was. Jah laisida ins in gajukém manag, jah 
was. Yih lesiSA ins in giydok6m miéinig, yal 
quap im in laiseinai scinai: IHauscip! Sai, WERT 
quéth im in leesccnas seenat: IToeseeth! Sas, oorran 


sa saiands du saian fraiva seinamma, Jah warp, 
si sacinds doo saan fraswi seenamma. Yih wrth, 
mip-panei saisd, sum = raihtis gadraus fatr wig, jah 
mith-thanei sésé6, sdom réhtis gadrows fdr wig, yah 
quémun fuglis jah — frétun _ pata. Anparup-pan 
quaymun fooglés yih fraytodn  thiti. Anthirdoth-than 


gadraus ana stainahamma, parei ni habaida arpa 
gadrows ani  stamahamma, thdree ni hdbad3i értha 


managa; jah suns urrann, in pizei ni habaida 
ménaga; yah sdons oorran, in thizee ni hdbawda 
diupaizés airpos: at sunnin pan — urrinnandin 
dydopawz6s erthds: at sdonnin than  dorrinnandin 
ufbrann, jah, unté ni habaida waiirtins, gapatirsnéda. 
dofbrén, yih, dontay ni habasSa wértins, gathdrsnd¥a. 


Jah sum gadraus in patirnuns; jah  ufarstigun 
Yih socom gadrows in thdrndons; yh  dofarstigdon 


pai padrnjus jah afhwapidédun pata, jah akran 
the: thdérnyoos yih afhwdpiSaySoon thdata, yah dkrin 


ni gaf. Jah sum gadraus in airpa gédda, jah 
ni gdéf. Yah sdom gadrows in értha géSa, yah 
gaf akran, urrinnandd jah  wahsjandd, jah bar 
gaf dkran, dorrinnando yih wdéhs-yandé, yah bar 
an ‘Il’ (=prins_ tiguns), jah ain -j: (=saths 
aim [30] _ thrins-tigdons, yih am [60] sths- 
tiguns), jah ain or (=taihun-tafhund),— Jah quap : 
tigoons, yah am [100]  tehoon-téhoond. — Yih quath: 
Saei habai ausona  hausjandona — gahausjai. 

Sdee habeas owsdni hows-yandéni gahowsyau 


PART II. 


PHONOLOGY. 


12. “ Phonology” is that division of Speech-craft which 
treats of the Articulate Sounds employed in speaking any 
given language or any group of related languages. When 
nothing more than a practical acquaintance with a single 
language is desired, it may generally be sufficient to deter- 
mine, under this head, the number and nature of the sounds 
of that language, and their phonetic relationships to one 
another. But the philological student, who attacks a lan- 
guage not for itself alone, but also as contributory to the 
scientific study of language as distinct from languages, 
requires a good deal besides. His requirements, however, 
fall mainly under two heads,—Phonetics and History. By 
Phonetics is ultimately meant the physiology of the mode of 
formation of the given speech-sounds; while History not 
merely implies the tracing back (if possible) of the sounds to 
the oldest known form of the given language, but also involves 
a comparison of them with the corresponding sounds of 
related languages derived from the same parent stock. In 
the case of a living language—the English, say—the mode of 
formation of the sounds now employed may be determined with 
exactitude ; and by means of the symbols preserved in a long 
series of written remains their phonetic values at different 
epochs during the last 1200 years or more may be fairly well 
ascertained. Not so with the Gothic. We have here before 
us only a transverse section, as it were, and a very incomplete 
one, of a dead language: of earlier and later stages of this 
language there are no remains worth speaking of. A history 
of Gothic sounds, as such, is consequently unattainable : it 
resolves itself, in fact, into a comparison of these sounds with 
those of cognate languages and dialects, and into an attempt, 
by this means, to establish the relationship of the Gothic 
phonetic system to that which has been approximately deter- 
mined for the Teutonic or for the European Grundsprache or 
for the I-E. Ursprache itself. Even the phonetic value of 
many of the Ulfilic symbols can only be estimated by a similar 
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comparison, and especially by an examination of the extant 
transcriptions of Gothic words (chiefly proper names) ito 
Greek and Latin and of Greek and Latin words into Gothic ; 
and this requires that the values of the Grk. and Lat. symbols 
themselves should first be pretty accurately known. An ade- 
quate treatment of Gothic Phonology, as approached in this 
way, would require a considerable volume to itself. In the 
present work it will mostly be necessary to take for granted 
the results of previous investigations ; but an attempt will still 
be made to sketch such an outline as will embrace all the facts 
and principles that are of general philological importance. 


13. (1) The raw material (so to say) of audible speech is 
a stream, or rather a succession of short streams, of voice, 
produced by driving air from the lungs over the edges of two 
ligaments (the “vocal chords”) which are situated in the 
throat, and which may be made to vibrate with various 
degrees of tension, at the will of the speaker. The mouth, 
its contents and boundaries, with the nasal channels as 
important appendages, form very effective machinery for the 
transformation of this raw material into expressive Speech- 
sounds. By means principally of the tongue, acting towards 
or upon the palate and teeth,—of the lips,—of the movable 
under-jaw,—and, to a less extent, of the muscles of the cheeks, 
—the voice-stream may be stopt, shunted, narrowed, and 
otherwise operated upon, in an indefinite number of ways. 


(2) But, short of a complete stoppage, the passage of the 
voice must of course be more or less free. ‘The first main 
division of specch-sounds, therefore, is into “open” and 
“close” or “closed.” A completely open sound may be 
represented by our ah (=a in father) ; the other extreme—a 
close sound (sometimes called a “stop” or a “check ””?)—by 
our pin reap, pear, apple. This particular stop is formed by 
a firm closure of the lips, the nasal passages being at the 
same time blocked. But “stops” may also be effected by 
the tongue, by pressure either against the teeth, or against any 
part of the palate, as far back as a complete line of contact 
can be formed, And all simple stops may be modified in 
formation by increasing or diminishing the tension of the 
muscles‘ employed,—which of course modifies the d 


: : : : egree of 
force with which the voice-stream is arrested. 


(3) “Open” sounds are susceptible of numerous modifica- 
tions; for the oral passage may be narrowed, not only at various 
regions (or even at two regions at once), but also by small 
gradations, until the narrowing approximates indefinitely near 
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to a complete contact ; i.¢., open sounds may be made to 
differ as little as we please from “stops.” And even when 
complete contact at any point is reached, it may be (as it were) 
eluded, or neutralized, by throwing open the nasal channels 
and otherwise. The actual or possible sounds thus produced 
or producible are so numerous as to necessitate a selection 
therefrom ; for the classification of which a basis may be 
found in their acoustic quality. On this basis, open sounds 
may be: (i) Clear Voice; which, however, is not incompa- 
tible with considerable narrowing of the oral passage; as, 
e.g., at the middle palate, in sounding 7 (our ee in see), or at 
the lips, in sounding @ (our 00 in foo) ;—(ii) Voice deadened 
by Friction, owing to its being passed through a narrow 
chink, formed, however, by a relaxed muscular effort; e. ., 
the sound of z in size or v in give ;—(iii) Compressed Breath ; 
i. e., breath forced by considerable pectoral effort through a 
very narrow chink formed with correlative muscular tension, 
the voice, properly so called, being under these conditions 
suppressed ; examples, the s (ss) in sing, hiss, or the f (ff) 
in for, off;—(iv) Elusions of a Stop; e.g., (a) the nasal 
shunts, m (for which the lips are in the d-position), n (tongue 
in d-position), and ng in sing, sang, song (back of tongue in 
various g-positions) ; in all which, the voiced breath, menaced 
with a stop, escapes by the nasal channels; (4) the lingual / 
(tongue in d-position), the voice escaping by the sides of 
the tongue; (c) the trill r, the voice escaping over the 
vibrating tip of the tongue. 


(4) The sounds falling under (i) are called Vowel-sounds ; 
those under (ii), Voiced Spirants; those under (iii) Voiceless 
Spirants; and of those under (iv), m, n, ng are called Nasals, 
and r, J, Liquids; or, for certain purposes, the members of 
this group may conveniently be called Sonants. All these 
four groups of open sounds, and any others that may be 
producible, are sometimes described as “ continucus”’ (being 
capable of prolongation, without alteration of quality: indeed, 
“lengthening ” forms an important variation of the vowels 
and even of the sonants); while the stops are described as 
“momentary.” But the terms “voiced”? and ‘ voiceless” 
cover different ground; for under the latter the compressed 
breaths of (iii) are colligated with intensive stops (such as 
p, t, &c.) ; while, reversely, under the former the relaxed 
stops (such as 0, d, &c.) are colligated with the other groups 
of open sounds. 


14, (1) Not less important, historically, than the sounds 
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themselves are the symbols that stand for them, and that 
make up the alphabet of each language. Ina perfect alphabet 
every simple sound should have one and only one symbol, 
and each symbol should stand for one and only one sound ; 
and such perfection is aimed at by the phonetist or the philo- 
logist in drawing up a scientific or a theoretical alphabet. 
Few popular alphabets now-a-days approximate very closely 
to perfection ; but the alphabets of some ancient peoples, and 
among them that of Ulfilas, are much less imperfect. 


(2) In a perfect alphabet it follows that the classification 
of the symbols exactly agrees with that of the sounds; and 
the terms used to describe the groups of sounds—“ vowels,” 
“ spirants,” “sonants” (= “liquids” + ‘‘nasals”), and 
“stops”—are often transferred (even in the case of ve 
imperfect alphabets also) to the groups of symbols that 
represent them. The members of these groups, both of 
sounds and symbols, may be sorted into “labials,” “dentals,” 
and so on, according to the oral regions at which the sounds 
are produced; and the stops and spirants of each of these sub- 
groups may be sorted into “‘ intensive” or “ voiceless” and 
“relaxed” or “ voiced.” Ancient and useful equivalents for 
“stop,” “voiceless stop,” and “ voiced stop,” as applied to 
symbols are “ mute,” “ tenuis,” and “ media.” 


(3) Another time-honoured division of letters is into 
“vowels” and “ consonants,’—the latter (as is commonly 
explained) being incapable of complete utterance unless a 
vowel is conjoined with them. As applied to stops and 
voiceless spirants the term “consonant” may pass; but as 
to the voiced spirants and the sonants, we have seen, in 
§ 13 (3), that these have a certain voice- or vowel-quality of 
their own, which, in actual speech, comes out in unaccented 
syllables. It is true we English conceal the fact by always 
combining with them, in writing, a proper vowel ; as,e.g., in 
heathen, riddle, besom (was=w6z), of (=6v) ; but in current 
speech such unaccented vowels, if combined with sonants, 
are never sounded, and not always if combined with voiced 
spirants (heathn, ridd/, besm (=bizm), w’z,’v). In Gothic 
as we shall see, such syllabic values of m,n, 7, 1, and w are 
not unfrequently written. In Skt. a similar value of r plays 
an important part. And it is pretty certain that in the 
Ursprache itself also the pronunciation of m,n, r (1 was 
probably wanting) in unaccented syllables closely approxi- 
mated to their purely sonant values’. 


* These values will here be reudered by m, 2, 7, (J). 
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(4) In accented syllables the vowels proper almost mono- 
polize the voice-stream and become the centres of audibility 
(olive, enemy, very, &c.) ; so that the vocal quality of con- 
joined sonants and spirants becomes a secondary matter ; 
and as, in continuous speech, the passage to and from these 
sounds, over the vowels, involves either an actual contact or 
a close approximation thereto, both sonants and spirants 
serve, like the pure stops, to begin and end successive articu- 
lations; that is to say, the functions, e.g., of J, m,n, &c., 
in alimony, Lazarus, are precisely the same as those of 
p, k, t, &c., in packet, decapitate. When so used, therefore, 
they may rightly be classed with these as consonants; but it 
is of great importance that their other or quasi-vowel cha~- 
racter should be distinctly recognized. 


(5) The case of the palatal and bilabial voiced spirants, 
commonly called semivowels, viz., j=y (in year) and w (in 
work), is closely similar. As initials of syllables they have a 
consonantal value; but as they are formed by the same 
positions of the vocal organs as the palatal and labial vowels 
(i, 7; %, @), their syllabic values are generally given by these 
vowels. In some languages, indeed, e. g., the Gothic itself, 
i andj, u and w, are, in the course of inflexion and deriva- 
tion, continually interchanging; so that, in function, as 
m:m, oras r:r, &c., ::y:%, and w:u. But the syllabic 
use of w in Gothic (waurstw=“a work”) implies a value 
differing from that of the full vowel wu: it probably denoted, 
in such instances, a mere “rounded” or labialized breath 
or murmur like that with which we finish off “ window,’ 
“ barrow.” 


(6) Simple sounds may be combined into diphthongs, 
vowel or consonantal, by a rapidly successive pronunciation, 
or modified by a simultaneous arrangement of two simple 
positions of the vocal organs into one complex position. 
Thus, a back (or throat) vowel may combine with a for- 
warder one—say a palatal—giving a Diphthong proper (e. g., 
Gh+izat: See $10), or any vowel may combine with a 
sonant (al, ol, il, &c., an, en, &c.) ; or a stop, intensive (voice- 
less) or relaxed (voiced), may combine (i) with a breath, 
giving an Aspirate (p+ h=ph=Grk. 6; 6+h=bhA=Skt.) ; 
or (ii) with a voiceless or voiced spirant, giving what is some- 
times called an “ affricata” (e. g., Germ. pf and 3=¢s; Grk. 
t=dz; Engl. ch=tsh, j=dzh).—Of modifications, perhaps 
the most important is that of labialism, or “rounding,” 
effected by projecting the lips and drawing the corners of 
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the mouth (and therefore, to a less extent, the cheeks) to- 
wards each other, while the hinder parts of the vocal 
machinery are arranged for the production of some simple 
vowel or consonant. -Thus, %, @ (Engl. 60, 00) result, in for- 
mation, from strongly-rounded “ high-back ” vowel-positions, 
which, without the rounding, would nearly give a, @ (ah, ah) ; 
and qu (as in gueen) and wh (=hw, as in when) are rounded 
guttural stop and breath, to which, with gw (§ 10), has been 
given, of late, the name of “velars” (from the velum palati, 
against which they are formed), and which, without the 
rounding, would be the clear gutturals k, 9; h (say kah, gah, 
hah) nearly *. 


15. (1) Of the countless producible speech-sounds the 
I-E. Ursprache employed but comparatively few. Its pho- 
netic system was based, primarily, on the action of the vocal 
organs at four distinct regions,—the guttural, palatal, dental, 
and labial; or back-palatal (velar) , mid-palatal, front-palatal, 
and labial; or, again, at the root of the tongue, at the middle 
of the tongue, at the tip of the tongue, and at the lips. By 
varying arrangements or movements of the organs a group 
of sounds was formed at each of these regions; and the 
primitive system was completed by two or three intermediate 
sounds and a few simple combinations and modifications. 
The whole may be displayed, in accordance with the sketch 
in §§ 13, 14, as follows :— 


I. Open Sounds. 


(i) Vowels, short and long, viz.:—Guttural or back, 
A, A (=a, G) ;—Semi-palatal, e, €;—Palatal or middle, 
i, 7;—Half-rounded or faucial, v, 6 ;—Rounded or labi- 
alized, u, u. 

(ii) Diphthongs :—ai (at), ei, oi ;—au (au), eu, ou. 

(iii) Sonants:—the trill, r ;—the labio-nasal, m;—the 
dento-nasal, m ;—the gutturo-nasal,v(=ng): this group 
with both vowel and consonantal powers ( § 14 (3)). 


* The founders of the English school of Phonetics are My. A. J. Ellis 
in his great work on En lish Pronunciation and many smaller treatises, 
and Mr. A. Melville Bell in his “Visible Speech.” The latest and best 
Text-books within a small compass are Mr. H. Sweet’s “ Handbook” in the 
Clarendon Press Series, and Prof. Ed. Sievers’s “Grundziige der Pho- 
netik” (Leipsic, 1881); from either of which the literature of the subject 
may be discovered. The sketch in §§13, 14, above, is written in view 
merely of the requirements of this book; some of the terminology 
employed originated with Mr. Bell. 
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(iv) Spirants:—Voiceless Dental spirant, or “ sibilant,” 
8; Voiced ditto, z’ ;—Palatal “semivowel,” 7; Labial 
ditto, w. 

II. Close Sounds’. 


(i) Voiceless or intensive Stops :—Velar, or rounded back- 
stop, g*;—Palatal or palato-guttural, ¢°;—Front or 
Dental, ¢; Labial, p. 


(ii) Voiced or relaxed Stops (a parallel series to the fore- 
going) :—Velar, g°;—Palatal, z°;—Dental, d;—La- 
bial, 2. 

(iii) Aspirates (a third parallel series; § 14 (6)) :—Velar, 
gh® ;—Palatal, zh * ;—Dental, dh ;—Labial, 6h. Besides 
these, the normal (voiced) aspirates, there were a few 
voiceless ones (gh, ch, th, ph) *. 


(2) The sounds just described may also be tabulated 
according to the several regions of formation, as follows :— 


Gutturals :-—a, 4 (=a, a); ng’; 

Velars :—g, g; (gh,) gh; 0,5; 

Semi-palatals :.—e, é; 

Palatals :—c, 3, (ch,) x43 j3 i, 7; 

Dentals :—+, d, (th,) dh; r3 n; 8, 2; 

Labials :—p, 6, (ph,) bh; m; w; u, % (See $14 (6)); 
to which have to be added the Diphthongs as in I (ii) above. 


16. (1) The foregoing tabulation may be provisionally 
called the primitive I-E. Alphabet. Historically, we know 
nothing about such an alphabet; but the place of records 
has been to a great extent supplied by investigations into 
and deductions from the nature of the speech-sounds em- 
ployed, within historic times, over the whole known I-E. 


1 Derived from s in certain combinations: see Osthoff, KZ, XXIII. 87. 

? In pronouncing the consonants the reader is recommended to combine 
with them the short dh-sound (tah, pith, &c.). 

4 The velars might he written k,,, 9,9 Jy; and the palatals, 4’, 94, gh! ; 
to indicate that the gutturals were affected by labialism and palatalism, 
but to a degree now indeterminable (See § 20 below). ¢ and ¢ as used 
above are appropriate simple symbols, and leave & to stand, when required, 
for the clear guttural; but as we have no g corresponding to g, I have 

“ porrowed the German g. 

4 See Kluge, in KZ. XXVI. 88-92. It was formerly thought that 
these aspirates were secondary consonants derived from voiceless stops. 

* The place of formation of this gutturo-nasal varies with that of the 
yowel which immediately precedes it. 
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area. As these investigations have become more minute 
and thorough, modifications in the deduced alphabet have 
become necessary ; and some of the more important modifi- 
cations recently introduced now require special notice, as 
bearing immediately upon Gothic Phonology. One of these 
affects the vowels and their combinations both with one 
another and with the liquids and nasals. The older view, 
based on that of the Sanskrit grammarians, was, that the 
three short vowels, a, i, u, were the foundation of the primi- 
tive, and hence of every derived, vowel-system, and that the 
short e and o prevalent in Europe radiated from the primitive 
a. Itis now generally accepted, on the contrary, that (to 
neglect 7 and wu for a moment) the European triplet a, e, 0 
represents at least the later primitive condition of the simple 
vowels more nearly than does the single a of the Sanskrit 
which answers to them’. Of this triplet, the pair, e, 0, as 
well as the diphthongs formed by them with z and u (ei, 07,— 
eu, ou) mostly appear, in Europe, in close and constant rela- 
tionship to each other, and interchange, in various inflexional 
paradigms, on a plan which was probably settled in remotely 
primitive times by the influence of a varying accentuation, 
but which was afterwards much perturbed in the separate 
I-E. languages. As to a, it will be regarded by us, in this 
book, as a clear guttural vowel a (=dah)’*, with which value 
it generally appeared in Europe. Compared with the variable 
é, it is mostly characterized, in the older European languages, 
by invariableness and persistency*®. And not only might it 
(like e and 0) enter into combination with a following i and 
u (ai, Au=ai, au); but it also probably (like i and w) once 
stood after e and o as the second element of diphthongs 
which were afterwards reduced to long vowels (See § 17 (5)). 


(2) As to zand u, it was formerly held that they were 
equally independent with a; also, that from them, by accre- 
tions of a (which might be lengthened to 4), there grew 
historically, just as there may be constructed phonetically, a 
series of diphthongs (ai, au, di, du), from which the European 
triplets ai, ei, ot, and au, eo, ou, radiated, in the same way 


1 As to the probable earlier form of e and 0, see note * to § 17. 

? Moller, in “ Englische Studien” ITI., and PBB. VIL. 482+, seems to 
deny to prim. a the character of a pure vowel; he treats it, standing 
alone, as originally a sonant, and in certain combinations as a sonant or a 
consonant, like the Semitic Aleph. 

° In Skt., in unaccented syllables it sometimes becomes 7; as in duhitar- 
=6vyarép-, pitar- =marép-, Lat. pater, Gothic fadar, “father”: yet 
Teut. duhter- (Go. datihtar, ‘daughter ”’) indicates that it may occasionally 
vanish in Europe. 
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that e and o were supposed to have radiated from a. But 
later views make it doubtful whether, in the older stages of 
the Ursprache, i and u had any separate existence as speech- 
sounds. In the course of inflexion and derivation, at any 
rate, i and wu appear to be debilitations of the diphthongs ez, 
eu, resulting from the settlement of the acute accent upon a 
neighbouring syllable ; in consequence of which the variable 
e of the now unaccented (or! weak) syllable ultimately van- 
ished (compare 1] p. sing. prim. *eimi, Skt. émi (for *aémi), 
Grk. ef-s, “Igo,” with 1 p. plur. prim. *imés, Skt. imas, 
Grk. i-pev for *i-uéy, “we go”). 


(3) The case of the long vowels is more perplexing. It is 
probable, however, that they were all secondary, i. e., derived 
from the older short vowels or their diphthongs by phonetic 
processes *. But as further reference will be made to them 
when the individual instances arise, no more need be said 
here. 


17. (1) From the relationships established among the 
vowels in the foregoing section, it has been found to follow 
that the vowel and diphthongal series run in triplets, the in- 
dividual members (or grades) of each triplet having originally 
appeared in immediately related grammatical forms’ which, 
as to their vocalism, varied with the accentuation,—a long 
vowel, or even two, being attached to certain series as out- 
lying members of (probably) secondary origin. Thus the e 
and o diphthongal series (to take these first, on account of 
their great regularity) would stand as follows :—ei, vi, i, 
(+7) ; eu, ou, wu (+4). 


(2) Striking out the constant i (or x) from the first (or 
second) of these series, we arrive at the simple e(o0)-series. 
But the third grade now becomes zero, which implies vowel- 
less grammatical forms. And such forms not only ought to, 
but actually do, occur (e.9., 77 in wi-mr-w, /mer, “ fall; ”? 
or ox in cy-eiv, ./aex (exw), “have”). It is highly 
probable, indeed, that forms like these were once general 


4 See, as to @ and a, F. Kluge as cited in note® to §19; and on the 
whole question, Osthoff in M.U. IV., who considers i, @, as well as i, i, to 
have belonged to the weak grade. It is probable, indeed, as some think, 
that the weak forms 7, @ were derived from ez, eu, through the intermediate 
long vowels 3, @ (Kogel, PBB, VIII. 108). 

1In later times and in the separate languages there were often exten- 
sive perturbations; either the accent would shift without affecting the 
vowel (See ipev in § 16 (2)), or one member of a triplet would penetrate 
into positions belonging to the others (thus, in our plural “we sang,” 
the a originally belonged to the singular only). 
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in weak or unaccented root-syllables; although, later, the 
normal root-form (with ¢) frequently supplanted it (as, €-9-» 
in wer-rés, cxew-765; or the Teut. *sef-anis = Go. sit-ans) 
—a change accelerated, if not initiated, by the fact that 
the relationship of cognate forms was obscured by the loss 
of the vowel fas would be the case with a Teut. *stands, or a 
Grk. *cxn776s, which last would have to be smoothed down 
to become pronounceable). Hence we find duplicate forms of 
the weak grade, viz., sero and e*; so that the simple e-series 
stands thus :—e, 0, zero or e, (+6 and also 4;. 


(3) Vowel-series that show tbe variations just displayed 
are called “Ablaut ’’ series,—a convenient name first used by 
Grimm. But it is further convenient that the individual 
members or graces of each serics should also be distinguished 
by appropriate names: ‘‘ weak” (or “ unaccented’’) and 
“long” may pass; but for the first two grades the names 
employed by various scholars are diverse and even contra- 
dictory: it is here proposed to call the e-grades (¢, ei, eu) 
the “high-tone,” and the o-grades (0, oi, ou) the “deep-tone,”’ 
grades; for, in spite of Osthoffs dissent (M.U. IV.), it 
seems to me highly probable that, in accordance with the 
masterly hypothesis of Moller in PBB. VII. 482+, the 
e-grades originally fell under the acute, and the o-grades 
under the grave, accent. If, however, any one disagrees 
with this hypothesis, the terms “high-tone” and “ deep- 
tone” may :-ill be considered io indicate merely the musical 
quality of the e and « respectively *. 


‘4; 4, or the stable a (Gh), must of course bave been sub- 
jected to the same accentual influences as the other vowels ; 
but it is doubtful whether any normal 1-E. or European 
series can be established either for it or for its diphthongs 
fai, au=at, au). Yet in some of the separate European 
languages there appear irregular remains of an a-series of the 
form d, @ (or 6), @; where quantity ‘or length) rather than 
quality affects the second member. In Gothic, the a-diph- 


* Osth:2 treats these aso as exeristent by-lirzs like i, i, a, & (Now 4, 


§ 10). 
? For this reason I have not used “acccz ~ ard “ grave.” which would 
necessarily involve the hypothesi: referred to.—I up rea in paseng 





id 





that. as e acd o are intimately related, while no chars: of aecez: — “3 
suiiice to turn é directly ints 0, ot 6 Intee, it would f-[io+ that they was 
both have radiated from a c:i-ra_ and unstable a, which tell a Victim to 
palatalism on the one =22 and -abialism on the cther,—a fe: which ray 
wel be due to the action of the acute and crave accent. eivaie 
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thongs, ai and au, persist, without variation, throughout all 
the related root-forms of certain verbs. 


(5) More obscure, at least as to their origin, are certain 
long-vowel (a- and é-) series. For the G-series (a, 6, a), 
Moller, improving on De Saussure, lays down a parent 
triplicate (ea, oa, a) formed from a, just as the ei- and 
eu-series were formed from i and u (ea and 04 subsequently 
fusmg into @ and 6). For the éseries, M@éller assumes a 
sonant, £, parallel to a, from which may similarly have been 
formed the triplicate ef, oz, E; whence, with fusion as 
before, €,6,e. But these explanations are only happy con- 
jectures, for which there is no direct evidence; the existence 
of the long-vowel series themselves, however, must be ac- 
knowledged as a fact *. 


18. (1) The vowel-system of the assumed European Grund- 
sprache may be considered identical with that of the later 
stages of the Ursprache as above sketched, and may be dis- 
played as follows :— 


European Vowel-system. 


igh- Deep- 

pe fone. Weak. Long. 
e-series . e 0 —,(e) 66; 
ei-series et ot i 7; 
eu-series eu ou u a; 
é-series. é (7) e; 
a-series a O° a; 
a-series . . @ a, 6 a; 

a-diphthongs. . ai, au. 


(2) This is not an ideal scheme merely. It must have 
appeared, at first in all its clearness, and afterwards with a 
few changes, in the Teutonic Grundsprache (§ 21 below) ; and 
with further well-known and explicable changes it appears, 
fully displayed, in the Gothic. In the other old European 
languages it is already much deranged,—less perhaps in the 
Greek than in the rest; and as Greek is still extensively 
studied in this’‘country, we will borrow from it a set of illus- 
trations, as follows :— 


3 The “high-tone” grade (é) of the latter series can hardly be the 


secondary long of the (e, 0, —)-series in (2) above, as the verb-paradiyins 
in which the (é, 6, é)-series occurs are among the very oldest of I-E. verbs. 


D 
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Vowel-gradation in Greek. 


e-series.... Ney-, Noy-, Aey- (Ay’)s in déyw-, et-Aoy-a (for *\édoya)s 
AeEK-TOS 3 

ei-series .. Aewm-, Aoww-, AUT. a» Aedm-w, A€-Noew-a, E-ALT-O" 5 

eu-series .. \evO-, AcvO-, AvO-, as» é-Aev(8)-copat, (Acol.) €\-ij- 
dov8-a, i-AvO-ov 5 

é-series.... On-, Ow-, Oe-, ys 7l-On-pu, (subst.) Ow-pés*, ri- 
Oe-pev : 

a-series .. ga-(on-), pws $a, ys (pa-pion- pl (subst.) gw-14?, 
pa-pey ; 


a-series® .. daQ-, AnO-(=AaO-), AaD-, 4, Aa(v)O-dvw, Aé-AnO-a, E-aB-oy. 


The a-(=a-)diphthongs (az, av) occur in various detached and 
derived words; as in ai-dv, Aat-os, Tad-pos, av-ws (Lesbian), 
&e., &e. 


(3) When preserved at all, the triplicate of related vowels 
appears most clearly in the related root-forms of the verb- 
scheme. But interchange also appears among “thematic” 
or stem-forming vowels both of verbs (as 0 in $ép-o-pev by € 
in gép-e-re, &c.) and also of nouns (as o and 7=a, in nom. s. 
dvOpwi-0-s, T0-AtT-n-s, by € and a@ in voc. dvOpwr-e, TodiT-a). 
It is highly probable, indeed, that in the primitive noun 
the vowels of root-syllables and of stem- and case-suffixes 
varied similarly to those of related verbal roots and suffixes, 
in accordance with an established plan of accent-shifting ; 
although, later, a single root-form generally permeated all 
the cases; as the o-form 7ro6- *‘ foot,” in Grk., but the e-form 
ped- in Lat.; while the long 6 of the deep-tone 6 appears in 
Dor. was and Go. fot-us; and the vowel-less weak grade bd 
for p’d appears in some Zend derivatives. 


19. (1) But, as follows from §§ 13-15 above, the combi- 
nations of vowels with following sonants are a species of 
diphthong ; and they accordingly form series in which r, &c., 
play the same part that 7 and u do in the eé- and eu-series: 
With a(a) such combinations persist (at least in Gothic) ; 
but, with the fluctuating vowel, triplicate grades are formed, 
which run through related verb-roots in precisely the samme 
way, and under the same conditions with respect to accentua- 
tion, as the several vowel-series already mentioned: and thus 


1 See §17 (2). 

? These are related substantives: but an old pf. sing. with o, j 
é-sevies, is extant in the Doric dd-éw-xa; dics eee Ee as 
in the pres. inue=*ot-on-p. eee 


5 Cf. Lat. seab-ere, seab-i,—the vowel-change being quantitative, 
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we get the four sonant-series: em, om, m' ;—en, on, n;—er, 
or, r ;—and, for Europe, el, ol, 1’. 


(2) The interest here lies in the weak grades or sonants 
proper (m, , 7, 2). The vocal quality of these is, in our 
own language (§14 (3)), a dull murmur slightly differing as 
we pass from the nasals to 7 and from r to J. But it does 
not follow, and was not in fact the case, that they had, and 
have, precisely the same vocal quality amongst other peoples. 
In the older languages their vowel force was certainly more 
distinct. In Skt., r (ri) and / (iri) are placed among the 
vowels; and the grammarians give to r the value ot5tE- 
i.e., an r-sound flanked by rudimentary a-sounds (cf. the 
Zend value ere’); but m and » evolved a secondary vowel a 
before them, and in the permanently weak (unaccented) 
position m and ” ultimately vanished, leaving only thisa@. In 
Europe all the four sonants from rudimentary vowels evolved 
full vowels, which generally, but not always, preceded them ; 
and these vowels differed very considerably in different lin- 
guistic areas. In Greek (where m mostly became m) the 
evolved vowel was a, giving ap (or pa), ad (or Aa) and ay, 
and from av=n the v vanished (cf. the Skt. a=an=n, above) 
leaving only a; while p and 2 persisted. For the Greek 
therefore the normal Sonant-system became :— 


eV, OV, @3—Ep, Op, ap (oY pa) ;—eA, OA, aX (Aa). 
Examples : 


ey-Series ..Tev-, TOV-, TAX, as in reivw (=*7évjw), (subst.)rdv- 
os, Té-Ta-ka 5 

ep-series .. depx-, dopk-, dpax-, 5, Sépk-oprae, dé-dopk-a, €-dpax-ov; 

eA-SeTieS .. areA-, aToA-, o7ad-, 5, aTé\\w (=*oréd w), (subst.) 
oToXos, €-arad-Ka. 


In Latin and O.Irish the evolved vowel appears generally 
as e; in Lithuanian asi; in Teutonic as u, 0; in Gothic as 


uw ouly*. 


1 See note + to § 14. 
2 J, as such, probably did not exist in the Ursprache, but was evolved 


in the separate languages out of 7,—or perhaps out of one of two varieties 


of r. 
3 Although Bartholome (BB. VII. 185+-) maintains that the second e 


is an accretion. ; ; : : 
4 The sonant-theory has been subjected to a powerful and ingenious, but 
scarcely successful, attack by Kogel, PBB, VIII. 101-125. 
. D2 
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(3) The weak grades also appear both in the radical syl- 
lables of many detached words (e. g.: B-pa-Sv-=Skt. mrdi- ; 
—é-xa-Tov = Lat. cen-tum=Go. hun-da~-=Skt. ca-tam; prim. 
grdf. .*. cmté-) ; and in formative and in inflexional suffixes,— 
where, however, the secondary vowel is often assimilated to 
that of other forms of the suffix in the same paradigm (¢. g.: 
stem 7roup-ev-, Dat. pl. wouu-é-ot, for -a-cl, i. e. -n-oi;—stem 
wyyeu-ov-, D. pl. ayeu-6-o14, also for -a-ci, i.e, -n-ot ;—but 
stem pyt-ep-, D. pl. correctly (but with shifted accent, as in 
the preceding instances) wnt-pa-ot, for -r-ci). It should be 
noted that the syllabic force of the sonants mostly comes out 
either between two consonants or in fine after a consonant. 
After a vowel, and generally before a vowel (e.g., D. sing. 
unt-p-i, not -ap-t), the sonants assume their consonantal 
force (See § 24 (3))°. 


20. With the foregoing outline we leave the older voca- 
lism. One other modern reform of the primitive alphabet, 
dealing with the guttural stops, must now be referred to. 
Tt was formerly’supposed that the clear or central gutturals 
(ka, ga, gha) were the original ones, from which other 
“affected” varieties were thought to have been derived by 
the accretion of a ‘‘ parasitic” spirant,—labial (w) or palatal 
(j=y), as the case might be. It is now generally accepted 
that, on the contrary, the primitive speech possessed only the 
two affected series of gutturals,—the rounded or labialized 
gutturals (“ velars”’), and the palato-gutturals ; and that the 
clear k’s, wherever they appear in the separate languages, 
were derived from k’s of one or the other of the affected 
series. Taking this later view for granted, we pass on to 
mention some remarkable phonetic results of the different 
treatment which these two varieties of gutturals underwent 
in different linguistic areas. Thus: 


* The foregoing sections (16-19) have special reference to Brugman in 
Curtius’s ‘ Studien,” IX., and in KZ. XXIV., where the modern theory 
of I-E. vocalism was first definitely propounded ;—to Brugm. and Osthoff 
in M.U. passim;—De Saussure, ‘Mémoire sur le systéme primitif des 
yoyelles”; F. Kluge, Q. und F. XXXTI.;—J. Schmidt in KZ. XXV. 
1+; G. Meyer’s Grk. Grammar ;—and many valuable treatises, especially 
those of Paul and Moller in PBB. and of Collitz and Fick in BB 
It deserves passing mention that Geiger (“ Ursprung der Sprache,” L) and 
afterwards Begemann (“Schwache Prateritum”) were the first to reverse 
the old idea of guna (or supposed elevation of 7 to at (our é?) and x to au 
(our ew)). [See also the recent strictures on these later views by Curtius 
(deceased, alas! as this sheet goes to press) in his “ Kritik,” and the 
reply of Brugman, ‘Zum heutigen Stand der Sprachwissenschaft,”] 
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(1) The labial affection may appear as a full-blown spirant 
attached to the guttural; as in the wu (=w) of the Latin gu 
(=kw),—quis, quatuor, seguor, torgueo, &c. ;—or the Gothic 
hw in hwas, hwa=Engl. who, what. 


(2) The labial element of a velar may transmute the gut- 
tural element into a labial consonant; e.g.: ér-owat= Lat. 
sequ-or ;—Tpé7-w = Lat. torgu-eo ;—PRaivw (i.e. *Bav-jo= 
yFm-jw)= Lat. ven-io (for *gwem-io) ;—Go. fidwor, “ four,” 
for *hwidwor (§ 82 (2) below). 


(3) The guttural element of a velar may vanish, leaving 
only the labial spirant (or the related vowel wu); as in the 
Lat. ven-io (i. e., wen- for gwem-; see (2) above) ;—vor-o 
(i.e., wor- for gwor-)=op- (for yFop-), Bpw- in Popa, 
Bi-8Bpe-cxw: and closely similar are Lat. ubi for cubi, i. e., 
*guobi; utero- for cutero, i. e., *quotero. 


(4) The palatals may pass into various sibilated spirants ; 
as in Skt. and Zd. cata= Lith. szimtas=O.Slav. suto; (but 
Lat. centum, Grk. é-«a-rov, Go. hunda-). 


(5) The velars themselves may be palatalized (though not 
sibilated) by the influence of a subjoined palatal vowel (e, 2) 
or semivowel (j=y). These reduced velars may be called 
“ palato-velars’’; and their appearance in Skt., followed by 
a, is perhaps the most cogent piece of evidence that certain 
Skt. a’s have superseded the older e’s to which this effect on 
the velars is due’. Thus Skt. d’akrém’ “wheel” =Grk. 
xoxros for xFexFAos=Teut. *hweula- for *hwegwla-; prim. 
grdf. *geqré. Similarly, as Skt. a in the reduplicating syllable 
of perfects is = a previous é, an initial velar of that syllable 
became a “ palato-velar”; as: kar, “make” (k=gq), perfect 
k’a-kara, “I made, or have made.” In Greek the velars are 
thrown forward by the high vowels to the dental position ; 
as in T-g= Lat. quis ;—1-écoapes=Skt. k'atvaras= Lat. qua- 
tuor for *guetwor(es) ;—d-6-edpo-=Skt. (sa-)yarbha-, cf. Go. 
_ kalbo, “ calf.” 


6) Hither affection may vanish, leaving a clear guttural. 
Thus (i) the Aryan and Letto-Slavic languages are averse to 
labialism ; so that the velars (except where they fall under 
(5) above) appear as clear gutturals; while (ii), on the other 
hand, Latin, Greek, and Gothic are averse to palatalism (at 
least, the letters employed do not indicate it) ; and (iii) even 


1 This acute observation was made first of all by Karl Verner; sce 


Osthoff in M.U. I. 116, noze. 
2 k', g' =Engl. ch, 7, in church, judge (=juy). 
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labialism may, under circumstances not always determinable, 
also disappear in these same languages. Hence, by (i), the 
various forms of the velar in Latin, Greek, and Gothic, 
should normally be answered to by a clear guttural in Skt., 
Lith., &e. (but see (5) above); as: Lat. jecur for *jeguor, 
Grk. 4-7-ap(r) = Skt. jak-rt and jak-an-, Lith. jek-na ;—by 
(ii), a clear guttural in Lat., Grk., Go. should normally be 
answered to by a sibilated palatal in Skt., Lith., &c.; as: 
Lat. can-is, Grk. «-dwv=Skt. evan, Zd. gpan, Lith, szun-, 
O.Slav. su-ka ;—and by (iii) a clear guttural in Lat., Grk., 
&e., may be answered to by a clear guttural (indicating an 
older velar) in Skt., &c.; as: «-adds=Skt. kalja; Nev-K-o9= 
Lith. latifas. 


(7) Generally speaking, then, in the Aryan and Letto- 
Slavic languages the velars appear as clear gutturals and the 
palatals as sibilants; while in the other leading European 
languages the labialism of the velars generally persists and 
the palatals appear as clear gutturals. But there are a good 
many gutturals in the separate languages as to which it is 
not yet determined, and perhaps never will be, whether they 
belong to one series or the other; while there are some 
probable instances in which the gutturals of one series have, 
under surrounding influences, passed over to the other’. 
However, the normal correspondent values of the two series 
(leaving aside the Tenues aspirate), as shown at the principal 
linguistic centres, may be summed up for future reference as 
follows :— 


Prim. Skt. Za. O.Slav. Lith. @rk. Lat. Gothic. 
(ake) =k, kb =k, k'=k, cak =a, «, 7 =qu, € =hw, h, w; 
Le g(gw) =88' =8, e'=g,2=g =A,7, 8 =(gw), w (v) =kw(qu), k; 
™ (gh (ghw) =gh, hag, e'=¢, J=e =$,x,6 gu, g, wh, f=gw, BW; 
ee i (2) =¢ =¢ =s =82=k =c =h; 

34 s(@f) =e =: =2 siny = =p 
agua Gu Ge ee ce =. 


(As to the palato-velars, &'(=¢ nearly) and g’, see note ” above; ¢ 
and ss=our sh (in shall, &c.) nearly; 2, z=zh, =z in asure, nearly.) 





> See J. Schmidt in KZ, XXV. 
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(8) It may be added that, although in some of the older 
languages palatalism cannot be distinctly traced, yet the 
younger related dialects often exhibit virulent outbreaks of 
this affection,—the Romance languages, for example, in 
comparison with the Latin; and English and Friesic in 
comparison with Gothic and O.H.G.: thus, Lat. carmen= 
French charme (sharme); L. centum, civitatem (i.e., ken-, 
kiv-) =Fr. cent, cité (sent, sité); &c., &c.;—and Go. kinnus 
=Engl. chin, O.Fries. szin-; Go. gairnjan=Engl. yearn, 
O.F. ieria; &e., &e.* 


21. We are now in a position to attack the special pho- 
nology of the Gothic; and its vocalism may be best approached 
through thet of the common Teutonic. In its oldest form 
the Teut. vowel-system must have agreed very closely with 
the common European (§18 (1) above); but in its latest 
stage certain modifications were established, the chief of 
which (inherited and in some instances extended by the 
Gothic) were these :—(i) e became é before combinations of 
nasal and consonant, and also before an immediately following 
i or j; as in bindan, drinkan; 2 p.s. hilpis, 3 p.s. hilpid, but 
infin. helpan; &c.;—(ii) 6 generally became a (and oi, ou, 
similarly, ai, au), and thus identical in form with a=a (and 
its diphthongs with the a-diphthongs); as in band, “I 
bound,” drank, “I drank,”’ &c. ;—(ili) ei, or e+%, became 
i+i, that is 7; as in bitan, “to bite,’ for *beztan ;—(iv) 
prim. @ (A) became 6 (.:. identical in form with 6 of the 
é-(6-)series) ; as in bréper=Lat. frater ;—to which may be 
added that, in answer to the é of the Gothic, there appear 
three values (@ or and @) in the non-Gothic dialects’. The 
whole scheme therefore stood thus :— 


¢ Ascoli, in Italy, in his Lectures on Phonology, was the first to expound 
the nature of the two primitive guttural series. He was followed by M. 
Havet in France (see especially “ Mémoires de la Société de la Linguistique,” 
1874), and by Fick in Germany (“ Die ehemalige Spracheinheit der Indo- 
germanen Kuropas,” Gottingen, 1873); but the latter mistakenly confined 
the phenomena to the tenues only. The examples of z and gf in Skt. and 
Zd. have been carefully investigated by Hiibschmann, KZ. XXIII. 385- 
400; the palato-velars by J. Schmidt, KZ. XXV.64-179. For an investi- 
gation of Palatalism in the Teutonic dialects, see H. Miller, “ Die Palatal- 
reihe, ...im Germanischen ” (Leipzig, 1875); and the greater part of his 
article on Epenthesis in KZ, XXIV.; for contributions to the history of 
Velarism, F. Kluge, Q.undI’., XX XTI. 42-46, and Osthoff in PBB. VIII. 
256-287. 

' Of these, @ and é may have radiated from the intermediate @, as 
Braune suggests (PBB, LX. 547). 
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Teutonic Vowel-system. 


High-tone. Deep-tone. Weak. Long. — 
e-series . . @,2 a ,e é (a, @), 9; 
ei-series . . 7 ai a 7; 
eu-series . . €& au us 
é-series . . €(4,@) 6 é (a, @)’; 
d-series . . 6 6 6°; 
a-series . . @ 6 a; 


a-diphthongs . . ai, au, in all positions. 


For the sonant-system we have to bear in mind the evolved 
vowels of the weak grades (§ 19 (2) above): these were u (for 
the nasals) and o (for the liquids), by the side of which m, n, 
r, / assumed a consonantal character; thus :— 


em-series. . . . em am um ; 
en-series . . . . en an un; 
er-series . . . . @& ar or, 70; 
el-series . . . . el al ol. 


a (4) + the several sonants gives am, an, ar, al in all positions. 


22. (1) In Gothic the changes effected in the later Teutonic 
are adopted, and two of them are further developed ; viz.: 
(i) prim. and Eur. e is, with certain exceptions (especially 
in the reduplicating syllable of verbs, where it appears as ai, 
but with the value of e*), everywhere palatalized to 7, both 
alone and in combination; and (ii) the vowel (Teut. 0) evolved 
from the weak grades of the liquid-series becomes u*, as in 
the case of the nasals. By (i), therefore, Teut. ew (=e+w) 
becomes (t+ u=) iu; just as Eur. ei (=e+7) had already 
become (2+i=) 7 in Teut.: for %, however, Ulfilas writes e 
(probably in imitation of the Greek, in which, in his day, 
was also =? in sound), and this diphthongal form (e?) is used 
for the genuine longi also. The high-tone sonants similarly 
become, by (i), im, in, ir, il; while, by (ii), the weak grades 
became wm, un, ur or ru, and ul. 


(2) The foregoing modifications being allowed for, the 
Gothic, in its old verb-system, will still be found to exhibit 
the primitive triplication of vowel-grades with beautiful 
regularity. The following scheme is, accordingly, enucleated 


? In place of é See §18(1)). * In place of & (a). 
1 See § 10 above. 
2 But the special phenomenon of Refraction ( Brechung), 


whereby 7 
u appear as ai and avi (=é, 6) before A andr, should be borne ip ae 
(§ 10 ()). 
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(so to say) from the various classes of the Gothic Primary (or 
“Strong ’’) Verbs, of which it may be considered as the index 
orexponent. (For convenience, the sonant-series are brought 
immediately under the e-series, to which their high- and deep- 
tone grades really belong):— 


Gothic Vowel-system. 


Hligh-tone. § Deep-tone. Weak: Long. 
e-series. . . . 2 (at) a —,i° é,6; 
em-, en-, el-series. im, in, il am,an,al um, un, ul; 
er-series . . . alr, ri ar, ra aur, TU; 
ei-serivs 6 6. at ai i ei (=2); 
eu-series . . . iu’ au u a; 
éseries. . . . 6° 6 ae 
G-series. . . . 6 6 0; 
a-series. . . . @ 6 a; 
ai- and au-series. «i, au ai, au ai, au; 


an-, ar-, al-series. an,ar,al an,ar,al an, ar, al. 
(The am-series does not occur.) 


To the long vowels, @ should be added; which, however, is 
nearly always secondary. 


23. (1) Vowel-gradation appears in Gothic stem-suffixes, 
just as in those of Greek and Latin (§ 18 (3)).. Thus, 1 p. plur. 
present, bafr-a-m= ¢ép-o-uev; but 2p. pl., batr-i-p=dép-e-re ; 
—ace. plur. wulf-a-ns; but Gen. ‘sing. wulf-i-s ;—N. pl. of 
i-declension, ba/g-ei-s, “leathern bottle,” for *balg-vjis= 
*balg-ei-es (cf. méd-eu-¢ and édAces for *7rdd-er-es) ; but 
A. pl. balg-i-vs ;—N. pl. of u-declension, swn-ju-s for *sun- 
ius =*sun-eu-es ; but N. sing. sun-u-s (cf. mijy-e(F)-es for 
-eu-es, by wiy-u-s) ;—and similarly, in consonantal stems, 
A.s. fad-a-r tor *fad-er=qat-ép-a; but Dat.s. fad-r= 
mat-p-é;—A. s. ab-an, ‘‘ man, husband,” G. s. @b-in-s, D. and 
G. pl. ab-n-am, ab-n-é; cf. Lat. ord-on- (implied in N. s. 
ord-o), G. s. ord-in-is, D. pl. ord-ini-bus for ord-n-bus. 


(2) But, as before said, the chief seat of the triplicate 
vowel-gradation is in the system of Primary or Strong Verbs. 
These verbs are one of the most striking features of all 
Teutonic Grammar, ancient and modern; but nowhere do 
their original characters appear in such completeness and 
symmetry as in the Gothic; and any one who has mastered 
the tabulation of § 22 (2) and the phonetic principles under- 

’ For the perturbed e-series, ¥, é, ¢, see § 24 (2). 
* For this grade the long (i) sometimes appears. 
* But see sata, &c., in § 26 (2). 
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lying it, holds the key to the vocalism of the whole of the 
Strong-verb system. ‘To illustrate this statement, We wt 
examine the root-forms upon which the several paradig™s of 
primary verbs are constructed,—first glancing, however, at 
the formation of the I-E. perfect tense and at some of its 
oldest modifications. 


(3) The stem of the I-E. perfect of primary verbs was 
originally formed by prefixing a “ reduplicating ” syllable to 
the root of the verb. It has long been supposed that this 
syllable was at first a repetition of the root itself, but was 
afterwards worn down, in most instances, to a uniform pat- 
tern, and made to exercise a merely grammatical function. But 


this very natural view remains a supposition only. Atanyrate, 


J. Schmidt,’ has, on weighty evidence, concluded that the re- 
duplication, as far back as we can discover anything about it, 
consisted of an initial consonant like that of the root (when 
the root had one) plus the unstable vowel e (=a*)*; and that, 
at a later period of the Ursprache, while some of the perfect 
forms remained unaltered, others underwent contraction or 
abbreviation, according to the position of the primitive accent 
and the nature of the radical syllable. J.S. thinks that the 
1 p.s. pf., which showed the deep;tone vowel and was, at least 
in later prim. times, accented on the root, kept its full form 
(A bher, dep, “bear,” 1 p.s. perf., Skt. da-bhdr-a, = a Grk. 
*ae-pop a, “I bore” ;—Wg,em, “come,” | p. s. g’a-gdm-a, 
“IT came”). In the plural two varieties arose: (a) its “ per- 
sons”? being accented on the personal suffixes, a radical e(a*) 
vanished if possible, and the redupl. syll. persisted (1 p. pl. 
Skt. ba-bhr-md, Eur. *bhe-bhr-md, “ we bore’’; 8 p. pl. Skt. 
g'a-gm-ts, “they came’) ;—but (8) when, for any reason, the 
vowel of the root did not vanish in the plural, as, e. g-, when 
the high-tone ¥ contained an e-diphthong, leaving i or wu in 
the weak grade, then the vowel of the reduplication (which 
was now two removes from the acute accent), and hence the 
syllable itself, vanished. Thus teks, Skt. taksh, “hew, 
fashion,” gives 1 p. s. pf. ta-tdksh-a, but 3p. pl. (Vedic) taksh- 
us (not *ta-tksh-us) for *?’taksh-us; and V weid, “see,” gives 


1 In KZ. XXV. 1-179: the above section is partly based on J. S.’s con- 
clusions. Osthoff, however, on his theory of duplicate weak roots (MU 
IV., Vorwort) reverses some of these conclusions ; he thinks, e. 7., that the 
reduplication-less perfects started from the sing., not the plur. : 

> Hence, where, in the separate languages, other yowels than ¢ (a*) 
appear in the redupl. syllable, they are due to the assimilation uf thi, 
vowel to that of the radical syllable: this is demonstrable in the classical 
Latin mo-mordi, cu-currt, and the like, in comparison with the ancient 
me-mordi, ce-curri, &c. 
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1 p. pl. Skt. vid-mé=Ep. id-uev=Go. wit-um. At any rate, 
itis highly probable that the Ursprache at one time possessed 
perfect forms, of which some maintained the full redupli- 
cation, while others had either undergone contraction in the 
radical syllable (in which case, as we shall see, reduplication 
was obscured), or had actually lost the reduplication. When 
the I-E. dialects grew into independent languages, each gave 
swing, as regards this tense’, to that leveling tendency * in 
virtue of which differing forms (especially if they be nearly 
related) are adjusted to one and the same pattern. In the. 
Aryan dialects and in Greek; reduplication was generally 
restored to all perfect forms. In Latin many remains of the 
old perfects were similarly treated, while others dropt the 
reduplication throughout (scabi, scabimus; fodi, fodimus, 
&c.). In Teutonic the whole body of primary verbs arranged 
themselves in two classes. The larger of the two comprised 
all those verbs in which the triplicate vowel-gradation was 
most clearly preserved,—i. ¢., all those involving radical e, 
alone or in combination, as well as the (d, 6, d)-series: these 
dropt the reduplication everywhere except where it had be- 
come obscured ° ; for their tense-stems were sufficiently well 
marked by their proper vocalism. The other class comprised 
those verbs of which the radical vowel was uniform and rigid 
in all the tense-stems,—. e., originally and strictly, those 
involving 6=d (A) and the a-(a-)diphthongs, both vowel and 
sonant: these show reduplication throughout the perfect ; 
and with them in this respect agree verbs of the é-series, 
which are thus distinguished from the d- (=A-) verbs which 
show the same deep-tone grade (6). The former class are 
called “ Ablaut ” verbs ; the latter, “ Reduplicating ” verbs ; 
and the full reduplication is preserved in Gothic alone of the 
Teut. dialects; although it is in some instances traceable in 
the other dialects under the spurious Ablaut forms to which 
it is reduced *. 


24. In the <Ablaut verbs the high-tone root-vowel or 
diphthong appears throughout the present tense, the deep- 


3 But in some (as in the Letto-Slavic dialects) it was dropt altogether. 

4 “Uniformierung,” sometimes called “ Analogy,” or better, Chee 
assimilation”: this is perhaps the most striking line of action of the 
intuitive economy of labour in language; and in largely saving mental 
effort, as it does, it is perfectly indifferent whether it increases or 
diminishes physical labour,—a point of much less importance. 

5 See § 24 (2). 

6 In Teut. generally the old perfect indicated various aspects of past 
time, and is often called the preterite,—a term which will ereafter, for 
the most part, be employed in this book. 
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tone in the preterite (= perf.) singular indicative only, and the 
weak grade in the rest of the preterite’ and in the perfect, 
passive, or past participle (as it is variously called). The 
parts of the Gothic verb, therefore, chosen as “ principal 
parts” (7. e., forms which covtain the representative root- 
varieties) are,—the Ist person singular present, the I p. s. 
pret., and the 1 p. plur. pret., of the indicative ; to which 
must be added the stem of the past ptcp. 


(1) In these main parts, the three vowel-grades are shown 
most clearly by the verbs involving the e7- and the éw- series’. 
Thus bert-, “ bite,” and biug-, “ bend, bow,” show the parts : 


lp.s. pres. 1 p.s.pret. 1p. pl. pret. Stem of ptep. 


beita bait bit-um bit-ana-, 
I bite I bit we bit bitten ; 
biug-a baug bug-um bug-ana-, 
I bend I bent we bent bent. 


(Compare the Aev7- and Aevd-series, § 18 (2) ). 


(2) In those verbs whose roots showed é (=e) followed by 
a single mute, the vocalism of the pret. plur. is out of har- 
mony with that of the other leading parts; but the derange- 
ment is carried through all verbs of this formation with such 
uniformity that it simulates the aspect of a new and regular 
long-vowel grade (é). Examples : 


1 p. 8. pres. lp.s. pret. 1p. pl. pret. Stem of ptep. 


it-a (at ?) et? ét-um it-ana-, 

I éat I ate we ate eaten ; 
sit-a sat sét-um sit-ana, 

I sit I sat we sat *sitten, sat ; 
gib-a gaf * geb-um gib-ana, 

I give 1 gave we gave given. 


In ét and ét-um, the é is =e +a and é + é,—i. e., it is avery an- 


1 But see subsection (2) below. 

2 The reader is requested to refer, throughout this section, to the 
tabulation in § 22 (2). 

* This form is certified by the 3 p.s. pret. (fré) of the compound 
fra-itan, “to devour,” and by the long vowel in O.N. (dé), O.H.G. (az), 
and A-S. (@¢): dt does not occur in Ulfilas; it has apparently been con- 
structed by grammarians on the model of the other singular preterites 
of the series. (See Brugman, M.U., IV. 411-414; Kluge, Q.undF, 
XXXII. 61; Scherer, “ Zur Gesch.,” &c., 2nd ed. 237-8.) 

+ For the final f answering to interior b, see § 31. 
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cient, probably primitive, fusion of the redupl. syll. (e) and the 
radical vowel (cf. Lat. édi, édimus). The pret. of this verb 
and perhaps that of es- (afterwards lost in Teut.) are thought 
by some to have set a pattern to which all plur., dual, and 
opt. forms of this class of verbs were assimilated (See note * 
to the preceding §). It is not less probable, however, that, 
as Scherer, J. Schmidt, and others agree, a few more, at any 
rate, of such plurals are to be attributed to the Ursprache,— 
a view supported by the exact agreement of Go. sét-, Lat. séd-, 
and Skt. séd-, and by other similar forms. Prim. séd- is for 
*sezd- ; i.e., séd- is a compression of the redupl. syll. and a 
weak vowel-less (§ 17 (2)) root zd=s’d (cf. Lat. ntd-us=Skt. 
nid-a, for *nizd-a, Teut. nest*). A few of such forms being 
established, the other verbs of a similar root-form would be 
attracted to their pattern (e. g., gébum would be compressed 
from geg’bum=ge-g(i)b-um). 


(3) Verbs with radical i(=e=a’), followed by a liquid or 
nasal only, resemble the preceding class in the third form of 
the root ; but the root in the ptcp. shows the sonant value; 


e.g. 


nima nam nemum numana-, 
I take I took we took taken ; 
stila stal ' stélum stulana-, 
I steal I stole we stole stolen ; 
batra bar bérum batrana-, 


Ibear J bore (bare) we bore (bare) borne: 


add the following, where the radical sonant precedes the 
evolved vowel, which is followed by a mute :— 


brika brak brekum brukana-, 
I break I broke (brake) we broke (brake) broken. 


In this class the pf. plur. would also appear to have been 
derived from the reduplicated form ; i.e., nemum, bérum, &c., 
are for *nenmum (ne-n’m-um),*bebrum (be-b’r-um), &c. ; where 
nm (n’m), &c., are the weakest forms of the roots (cf. gm, bhr, 
in Skt. ga-gm-ts, ba-bhr-md, § 23 (3)). But in § 80 we shall 
meet with two old pret. plurals, munum and skulum, from 
which the reduplication must have vanished, while in the 


5 This example suggests that if the Teut. had taken over *sezd-, it would 
have become *sest-, not sét-. 
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radical syllables the sonant values appear in full (un, ul), 
instead of being reduced to consonants, as they would have 
been in *ménum, *skélum. This difference is strongly in 
favour of the former coexistence of duplicate varieties of the 
perf. pl.,—say, ne-n’m-um by n’num-um, me-m’n-um by m mun- 
um, or the like’. (See § 23 (3), and note * to § 17.) 


(4) In the case of the verbs whose high-tone roots involve 
i (=e) + sonant + mute, we resume complete regularity. 
Examples : 


bind-a band bund-um bund-ana-, 
I bind Ibound’ we bound _ bound (bounden); 
wairp-a warp watrp-um watrp-ana-, 
I become I became we became become ; 
hilp-a halp hulp-um hulp-ana-, 


Ihelp Ihelped wehelped helped (holpen) ; 


(an m-form occurs only in the 3 p. pret. sing. ana-tramp, of 
*ana-trimp-an, “to press upon,” or “crowd about”). In 
these verbs the un, air, ul of the 3rd and 4th forms are the 
correct representatives of prim. 2, 7, /. But in two or three 
verbs the sonant of the root preceded the vowel (cf. drika in 
(3) above) ; and (although only present tenses are extant in 
Go.) they must have shown series like the following :— 


priska prask prusk-um prusk-ana-, 
I thresh I threshed we threshed threshed. 


(5) The four preceding subsections embrace all the Ablaut 
verbs whose roots embody i(=e) either alone or in combina- 
tion. Now, and lastly, come those with radical @ (a); in all 
of which this vowel is followed by a single consonant. a@ 
appears in the present tense and in the past ptcp.; but the 
deep-tone 6 has permeated the whole of the pret. from the 
pret. sing., to which alone it must have originally belonged. 
Examples : 


swar-a swor swor-um swar-ana-, 
I swear I swore we swore sworn ; 

wak-a wok wok-um wak-ana-, 
I a-wake Ia-woke we a-woke a-woke, 


® The passive ptcps., numana-, stulana-, &c., are strictly correct, 
these adjectival forms never had the reduplication, and could not peo 
become *némana-, &c., except by assimilation to the perfect plural. 
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Seven verbs of this class take the formative suffix -ja in the 
present tense, on this pattern :— 


wahs-ja wohs wohs-um wahs-ana-; 
I grow (O.E., wax) I grew (O.E.,wox) wegrew grown. 


This vowel-series is difficult to account for. It looks like a 
variation from the series a, 6,a. So De Saussure thinks 
(Mém. 160-168); and, taking up certain conclusions of 
Curtius, he further thinks it lkely that the root in @ was 
shifted to the present tense from the old simple aorist (after- 
wards lost in Teut.) to which it belonged. 


(6) Summary.—The following may be taken, for future 
reference, as representatives of the various classes of Ablaut 
verbs in Gothic :— 


(i) giba gaf gebum gibana- ; 
(ii) nima nam némum numana-; — 
ii) binda band bundum bundana-;  * 
(iv) beita bait bitum bitana- ; 
(v) biuga baug bugum bugana- ; 
(vi) waka wok wokum wakana- ; & 


and, of these, (i), (ii), and (iii) show varieties of one and the 
same series, evolved by the differing treatment of the pret. 
plur. and of the past ptcp. 


25. Reduplicating Verbs.—In these, the reduplicating syl- 
lable of the old perfect is, in Gothic, formed by the initial 
consonant (if there is one) of the root,—or the initial cluster, 
if conceived of as a simple sound (as sk, st, hw, hl’)—plus the 
vowel ai=é(=Grk. ¢). Ifthe initial of the root is a vowel 
or diphthong, the reduplication is aé only. (The past ptep. 
does not show reduplication : see note ° to § 24.) 


(1) In classifying the Reduplicating verbs it will be con- 
venient to pass from the a-series, given in (vi) above, to the 
a-diphthongs, vowel and sonant. These all persist through- 


1 But Osthoff (PBB. VIII. 540+) has concluded that the s-clusters, 
at any rate, are not prim. for the redupl. syll.; and that this syll. 
once duowed s only. 
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out the verb-scheme, and may therefore be treated together 
as a single subdivision of this class of verbs. Examples: 


1 p. s. pres. 1 p. s. pret. 1 p. pl. pret. Stem of ptcp. 
hait-a hat-hait hat-hait-um Aait-ana-, 
T call I called we called called ; 
auk-a ai-auk at-auk-um auk-ana-, 
I augment I augmented we augmented augmented ; 
bland-a bai-bland bat-bland-um bland-ana-, 
I blend (mix) I blended we blended blended ; 
hald-a hai-hald hat-hald-um hald-ana-, 
IT hold T held we held held (holden). 


(2) The other subdivision (a small one) of reduplicating 
verbs comprises those with radical @ and those with radical 
6, which vowels should respectively correspond to prim. é¢ and 


@ (A). In the roots of all the Gothic é-verbs proper this 
vowel is followed by a single mute. Example: 


lét-a lat-lot lai-lot-um —_lét-ana-, 
(J let, allow I let, allowed we let, &c. let. 


In the following verb the é@-root appears in the whole con- 
jugation, having probably spread from the present tense :— 


slép-a sai-slép sat-slép-um slép-ana-, 
I sleep I slept we slept slept. 


Three other verbs, satan, “to sow,” waian, “to blow,’ and 
laian, “to revile” (or, at least, two of the three’) are from 
é-roots,—sé-, “‘sow, ’ wé-, “ blow” (? /é-, “‘bawl,” .°. scold”). 
The present tense (saia, “I sow,’ &c.) is generally given 
as a modification of *séa, &c., so that ai would be for @. 
But it may perhaps be a ja-tense correctly formed upon sa-, 
&e., the Go. weak grade of sé, &c. (cf. wahs-ja, § 24 (5), 
and also § 26 (1, iii)) ; to which the past ptcp. must then be 
assumed to have been assimilated*. The main parts of saian 
are : 

saia sai-so sat-so-um Sat-ana-, 

I sow TI sowed we sowed sown. 


+ Laian is thought to have been attracted from the a- (= A-) verbs 
(§24 (5)), which have the same deep-tone 6. As to the others, ef, on in 
inpe, 2. €. ot-on-pe, and Fn in anpt, 2. e. d-Fy-pe. 

3 The Grk. shows the expected « in the wk. grades (é-rés= *ce-rds 5 
and ptep devr-=*a-Fevr-), which is correctly reproduced in Lat. vent-o-” 
and in Go..wind-a-; yet the Lat. shows ain sa-tus. This variation, are, 
is perplexing: it corresponds, however, with the Teut. variation a~é, and 

erhaps also implies an intermediate @ (See note ' to § 21). [Fick ‘ald 6 

B. Tx. 316, treats the a of sara as wk. grade to é.] 2 


Sa xhladli ate as 


ap eS Say ge 
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Two reduplicating verbs in Gothic show a radical 6 through- 
out; and of only one of these is the preterite (perf.) pre- 
served, viz. :— 


hwop-a hwai-hwop hwat-hwop-um *hwodp-ana- 
I boast I boasted we boasted boasted. 


The vowel-perturbation here is the reverse of that in slépa, 
above. 


(3) The series of representative Strong verbs (§ 24 (6)) may 
now be completed as follows :— 


(vii) haita hathait hathaitum haitana- ; 
(viii) auka aiauk aiaukum aukana- ; 
(ix) halda hafhald haihaldum haldana- ; 
(x)  léta lailot lailotum létana- ; 
(xi) sata « saisd saisoum saiana- ; 
(xii) hwépa hwaihw6p hwaihwépum hwdpana-. 


26. The tabulation of § 22 (2) shows that two, three, or 
more vowel-sounds of diverse origin and history have in many 
instances become identical in Gothic. It may now be con- 
venient, therefore, to consider the individual Gothic vowels 
with special reference to the various older sounds that have 
coalesced in each of them. For this purpose they may be 
arranged in the following order :—a, a, @, 6 ;—ai, ei, i (at) ; 
—au, iu, wu (au), %;—and reference will be made, as occasion 
arises, to positions in which any of them are known to occur 
outside of the strong-verb system. But it will be necessary to 
confine our observation for the present chiefly to the vowels 
of radical syllables. 


(1, i) a= prim. 6 occurs in the pret. sing. indic. of the 
ablaut verbs of classes (i), (ii), (iii)’ ;—in substantives imme- 
diately related to such verbs (as dranka- (neut.), “ drink,” 
vb. drinkan; sangwi- (masc.), “a song,” vb. singwan) ;—in 
secondary verbs similarly related (drankjan, “ cause to drink” ; 
satjan, “set,” or “ cause to sit,” &c.) ;—and in many detached 
words (naht- (f.) = Lat. noct-, “night” ; ahtaw = Lat. octo, 
“eight”; &e.). 

(ii) a=prim. a (a) occurs in root-syllable of present tense 
and past ptep. of ablaut verbs of class (vi)*;—throughout the 


1 The references are to §§ 24 (6), 25 (3), and 71-78. 
E 


a 
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reduplicating verbs of class (ix) ;—and in many detached 
words (akra- (m.) = dypo-, Lat. agro-, ‘field, acre” ; tagra- 
(n.) = Saxpu-, L. lacrima-, “tear”; alja- = addo- for *ajo- 
=L. alio-, “other” ; &c.).—In some instances (See § 78 (5) 
below) é=6 seems to have been taken for @ = a.— For @(= 
4) as a weak form of stem-suffix -6 (= 4) in the N.& A. 8. of 
fem. substantives, see § 35 (2). 
(iii) @ sometimes also stands as weak grade to é; as in 
latjan, “ to let = hinder, delay,” by letan, “to let = allow, 
permit ”; and perhaps in saian, “to sow,” ./sé (§ 25 (2) and 
note * ),—For suffixal examples compare (abl.=) dat. sing. 
masc. * of simple interrog. pron. hwamma, “to whom,” with 
the compound hwamméh, “to each”; so also 3 p.s. of weak 
preterite nasida, “he saved,” &c., is probably for nasidé *. 


(2) &, except in borrowed words, is secondary or non- 
primitive. In the only certain Gothic instances it occurs for 
the cluster an before #; as in the root-syllable of some re- 
duplicating verbs of class (ix), viz. faha for *fanha, “I seize,” 
pret. faifah ; haha, for *hanha, “I hang,” pret. haihah ;—also. 
in the mixed preterites (§ 80 (3)) pahéa, “I thought”; brahta, 
“T brought,” for *panhta, *branhkta ;—in the fem. subst. 
(occurring only in compounds) -gahti-, “a going,” related 
to gangan, “to go”; and a few other instances.—In certain 
borrowed words (Peilatus, Silbinus, aurali = Lat. orale, and 
others) the a must also be considered long. 


(3, 1) @ = prim. @ occurs in the present and in the ptcp. 
of a few redupl. vbs. (class (x) ) ;—in substs. immediately 
related thereto (slépa-(m.) ,‘‘ sleep’’);—in substs.immediately 
related to the aé-verbs of class (xi); as: sédi- (f.), “ seed,” vb. 
saian; dédi-, “deed,” which implies a vb. *daian, “to do”; 
néplo-(f.), ‘ needle,” which implies a vb. *naian= Lat. nére ;— 
and in various detached words; as ménan-, “ moon,” =yunva-, 
and the related mén6p, “ month” = yyy; and others. 

(ii) @1is the long of the i- (=€-) series in: wega- (m.), “a 
wave,” vb. wigan, “to move” ; uz-etan- (m.), “ manger,” vb. 
itan ; anda-némi- (adj.), ‘ acceptable,” vb. niman ;—in quéni- 
“wife” (by quinon, “ woman”’) ;—and in the pret. plur. &e. 
of the giba- verbs (§ 24(2)). 

(iii) In the Go. remains @ sometimes appears for ei (= 7) 
and ez for é; rarely, é appears even for i and i for @; as: aka 
“but,” for akei, but afleitan for aflétan ; usdrébi for usdribi, 
“he would drive out,” but dirus6s for bérusjds, “ parents.” 


2 Paul, in Beitr. Il. 389+. 
3 Sievers, PBB. IX. 561+ ; see also § 81 below. 
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These interchanges of spelling show that é€ was moving on 
towards 7 (z), parallel with the movement of é to 7: and the 
spelling of Gothic names in the later Latin historians shows 
that 7 (z) was afterwards reached ; thus in Widimir, Walamir, 
Frigerid, -mir and -rid were originally -mér and -réd. 


(4, i) 6= prim. 6, deep-tone to @, occurs in the preterite 
of reduplicating verbs of classes (x) and (xi); also in substan- 
tives and secondary verbs immediately related to such verbs; 
as in doma- (m.), “judgment, doom,”’ and domjan, ‘to judge,” 
probably related to *daian (See (3) above), Teut. *dé- or 
*da-jan, ,/dé = On (in Tt-On-ps). 

(ii) 6, Teut. deep-tone to a@ (= a, for a?) occurs in the 
strong verbs of class (vi) ;—also in nouns and secondary 
verbs immediately related to them ; as: gr6do- (f.), “ditch,” 
vb. graban, ‘to dig”; froda- (adj.), “ wise,’ vb. frapjan, 
“to understand”; (uf-) AldAjan, “to make laugh,” from Alahjan , 
“to laugh.” 

(iii) 6 = prim. @ (a); as in the present tense and the past 
ptep. of reduplicating verbs of class (xii) ;—also in the related 
substantives ; as: hwoftuljo- (f.), “ boasting,” vb. Awodpan ;— 
and in other words; as: bropar, “ brother,” = ¢parhp 
(“ clansman ”) ; bokd- (f.), “ letter,’ im plur. “ book,” 
originally, “ beech,’ = gyyo- (for dayo-), Lat. fago-; and 
probably in the mase. acc. hwandh, “each man’; ainhwar- 
janoh, “every one,” &c., by the simpler hwana, &c. (§ 35 (2)) ; 
—also in the borrowed and Gothicized word Rumdneis = 
“Romani.” 

(iv) 6 = prim. 46, the long of 6 (deep-tone to @) ; as in: 
fotu-, “ foot,” ef. Grk. wod- by Lat. ped- (but 6 also in Doric 
N. s. ws) ; and probably in: fidwor, “ four” ;—weitwods 
(m.), “a witness,” = eidus for *Fetd Fas ;—fidur-doga- and 
ahtau-doga- (adjs.), ‘‘ four-days-(old),” “ eight-days-(old),” 
immediately from daga- (m.) “ day,” with e-root deg, prim. 
dhegh, as in Lith. degu, “ to burn, glow.” 

(v) Just as (§ 25 (2)) in the reduplicating verbs of class 
(xi), a(i) appears as a debilitation of é(j), so also does a(u) 
appear as a debilitation of d(w), before a vowel ; ¢.g.: sidjan, 
for *stowjan, ‘‘ to judge,” but pret. stuudda; stem ¢dja- (n.), 
“ work, deed,” but N. & A. s. ¢taué.—Similar is the au which 
renders Grk. w before a vowel in Trauadai (dat.), “in Troas,”’ 
and Nauel, ‘ Noah.” id 

(vi) In Ulfilas 6 sometimes occurs for u and @ for 6; thus, 
N. pl. sunjos, “sons,” occurs for sunjus, and dhteigé for 
ahteigé (adv.), “ timely, in season ” ; but also 3 p. pl. pret. 
iihiédun for ohtédun, ‘‘ they feared.” 

BE2 
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(5, i) ai = prim. oi stands as deep-tone to e in the pret. 
sing. of the ablaut verbs of class (iv) ;—in substantives and. 
secondary verbs immediately related to those verbs; as: 
staigo- (f.), “path,” vb. steigan, “to go,goup”; (wr-)raigjan, 
“to raise up,” causative to (wr-)reisan, “ to arise” ;—and in 
some detached words; as: filu-faiha- (adj.), ‘“ manifold,” 
where faih- = qowx- in 7rovx-i dos, “ variegated.” 

(ii) ai = prim. ai (ai), in the reduplicating verbs of class 
(vil) ;—also in related nouns; as: (ga-)haita- (n.), “a com- 
mand ” ;—and in many other words; as: haiha- (adj.), “one- 
eyed,” = Lat. caeco-, for *caico-, ‘blind’; gaiti- (f), 
“ goat,” = L. haedo-, for *haido-, “kid” ; &c. 

(iii) at sometimes results from the fusion of a (=a) and j, 
once separated; as in mais (ady.), “more,” for *mahis; 
aiza- (n.), “ brass, copper,” for *ajiza- = Skt. djas-, Lat. 
aes, aeris. 

(iv) ai is sometimes due to the action of a suffixal /, or 
even of a conjoined palatal (§ 20), upon a radical a; as in 
haila- (adj.), “ sound, whole,” for *hal-ja- = Skt. kalja- = 
Grk. xano- for *xadjo-; (af-)aika, “I renounce,” for *aki-a; 
cf. Skt. (perf. only) ah-a, Lat. a-io = *ag-jo. This effect:is 
generally called ‘‘ Epenthesis.” * 

(v) For a(t) = é(7), see § 25 (2), and (1, iii) above. 


(6,1) et = prim. eé in the present of ablaut verbs of class 
(iv) ;—also in various other words; as: weina-(n.), “wine,” 
= Lat. vino-, for *weino-; weihsa- (n.), “town, village,” = 
L. vico-, for *weico- ; (but the Grk. shows the deep-tone in 
these two instances,—oivo-, for Foivo-; and otxo- for * Fotxo-.) 

(ii) ei = long 7 (probably) before r- and n-suffixes; as in 
skeiri-, “ clear”’; leina- (n.), “linen ”’; gulpeina-, “golden”; 
and the like ;—also (probably) before f in certain words, 
where it may have supplanted in (cf. & for an in (2) above) ; 
as in preihan, “to press upon, throng” (related to Germ. 
dringen) ; Jeihta-, “light” (opp. to “heavy ”), for *linhta-, 
Teut. */enhta-, for leng-ta; cf. é-Aay-vs (Aay for Any, weak 
to Aevy), Skt. laght and raghi = prim. rnghi-.  ° 


(7, i) i=prim. e in the present tense of the ablaut verbs of 
classes (i), (ii), (iil) ;—m the past ptcp. of class (i) ;=—in 
various words immediately related to those a eRe ; - 
quissa- (adj.), “consentaneous” from quipan; “to say” ; 
bido- (f.), “ prayer,’ from bidjan, “to pray”; rinndn- (f . 
“brook,” from rinnan, “to run”; and others ;—also in 

4 5 To ons aang 1? ie : # 
ies a era Sxrve Ti 4-489; and HE Moles, ant, # Epen- 
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many words not traceable to any verb; as: midja- (adj.), 
“mid, middle,” = Lat. medio-, Grk. Ep. wéooo- for *yéjo-, 
Skt. madhja-; sibun for *sibn, “seven,’=L. septem, Grk. 
értad for *cerrn, Skt. saptdn; milip-, “honey,” = Grk. 
pédur-. 

(li) «=prim. i, the weak grade of the ei-series, in the pret. 
plur. and in the ptcp. of the ablaut verbs of class (iv) ;—and 
in derivatives from such verbs; e. g.: lipu- (m.), “limb,” 
from /eipan, “to go”; dis-skritnan, “to be rent,” from dis- 
skreitan, “to rend”: but in some instances the original 
verb is not preserved ; e.g.: writa- (m.), “a ‘ tittle,’ a stroke 
of the pen,” implies a verb *wreitan, our “ write”; and 
strika- (m.), also=“a ‘tittle,’ a stroke of the pen,” Germ. 
©Strich, similarly implies *streikan,=ftreichen, “to strike or 
stroke.” 

(ili) =prim. i also occurs in detached words ; as: fiska- 
(m.) =Lat. pisci- ; widuwén-, “a widow” =L. vidua-, Skt. 
vidhava-; hi- in hi-ta, “ this,” hi-dré, “ hither,’ = Lat. ci- in 
ci-s, ci-tra. 

(iv) For J, initial, =J, see § 10. 

(v) For i as written for é and é for i, see (3, iii) above. 


(8, i) at, the Brechung or Refraction of 2, is a variation of 
the latter vowel which appears (but not always or only) 
before A and 7; as in: baira for *bira=O.Teut. *b8ro= Lat. 
fero=Grk. dépw; faihu, “ cattle, wealth,” for *fihu=Teut. 
fehu=Lat. pecu; &c. Here ai=i=Teut. e; but it also 
stands for iin the weak grade of some verbs of the ei-series ; 
e.g.: (pres. ga-teiha, “I tell, relate,” 1 p.s. pret. ga-taih (ai 
diphth.), but) 1 p. pl. ga-taihum and ptcp. stem ga-tathana-, 
for *ga-tihum and *ga-tihana-. 

(ii) aé is for primitive e in the vowel of reduplicating syl- 
lables (§ 25 init.). 

(iii) aé also occurs sometimes before other consovants than 
h,r; as in watla (adv.), ‘well’; daitra- (adj.), “ bitter ” ; 
alppau (conj.), “or”; and perhaps jaina- (demonstr.), “he, 
yon” (jener). On the contrary, i appears (very excep- 
tionally) unbroken in: nih, “nor,” which is a comparatively 
late fusion of ni, “ not,” with the enclitic us = Lat. que, “and” 

(See (11, vii) below) ;—sihu, “victory,” which occurs once 
only, and as a gloss upon the equivalent sigis (in Cor. I. xv. 57), 
of which it is probably a by-form ;—pariha- (adj.?) , “‘unfulled 
or ‘new’ (cloth),” a very doubtful form, which also occurs 
once only (Matt. ix. 16), and may be a case of mis-spelling ; 
—lastly, hiri, “ come (thou) hither,” with the plur. and dual 
hirjip, hirjats, which are three old imperatives (used like 
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Sedgo, Seite), related to hér, “ here” ; in which words Brugman 
attributes the absence of refraction to the attraction, upon 
the first vowel, of the 7 (or 7) that follows the r°. 


(9, i) au=prim. ou, deep-tone to iu (=eu), occurs in the 
pret. sing. of ablaut verbs of class (v) ;—in nouns and secon- 
dary verbs immediately related to such verbs; as: plauha- 
(m.), “ flight,” vb. plinkan, “to flee’; dausa- (adj.), “loose, 
free from,” and Jausjan, “ to loosen, set free,” primary vb. 
(fra-)liusan, “to lose ” ;—and in other words, which may or 
may not be actually traceable to iw-forms; as: dauyjan, “ to 
baptize, (dip),’ akin to diupa- (adj.), “deep”; ga-lauba- 
(adj.), “ costly,” ak. to diuda- (adj.), “ beloved” (compare our 
word “ dear,’ in both senses) ; sprauto (adv.), “ quickly,” 
which implies a vb. *spriutan= {priefen, “ to sprout, spring ” ; 
rauda-, “red,” = Lat. rifo- for *roudo- (but weak ./ in Grk. 
(¢-)pv8-po-). _ 

(ii) aw=au appears throughout the conjugation of the 
rédupl. verbs of class (viii) ;—and in various detached words ; 
as: hauha-, “high,” akin to kauka- in Cauca-sus ; aus-an-, 
“ ear,’ = Lat. aur-i- for *aus-i-. 

(iii) A radical aw before a consonant becomes aw before a 
vowel; e.g.: 1 p. s. pres. strauja, “I strew,’’ but pret. 
strawida, “I strewed”; N.s. m. *faus (adj.), “a little,” 
N. pl. fawai, “ few,” =Lat. pau-ci. 

(iv) But aw appears before a vowel when 6w is radical (See 
(4, v) above) ;—and also in the verbs bauan, “to dwell” ; 
bnauan, “to rub”; and trauan, “to be confident”: this 
au answers to & in cognate dialects; and may, as Paul 
suggests (Beitr. VIT. 152+, VIII. 210+), have penetrated 
the present tense from other forms in which the au is 
correct. 

(v) au, like ai (See (5) above) may arise from contraction ; 
asin: maujo- for *magwjo-, N.s. mawi for *magwi ($82 (8, v)), 
“maid, damsel” (cf. the masc. magu-, “ boy, servant ?) 
or from epenthesis due to a w-suffix, or even to the labial 
element of a conjoined velar (§ 20); as: augan- (n.), “ eye,” 
for *agwa-n" (cf. Lat. ocu-lus for *oquo-lus) ; perhaps also in 


5 M.U. IV. 414-417. 

6 So H. Moller (KZ. XXIV. 436) ; but otherwise, and perhaps better, 
Osthoff (M.U. I. 115, note, and PBB. VIII. 262), Miller's first ex. 
ample of u-epenthesis—haur?- [or kauru-], said to be for *karwixLat. 
gravi- for *garwi- =Grk. Bapt-=Skt. guri—is doubtful: De Saussure 
(Mém. 266) and G. Meyer (Grk. Gram. 96) start from a prim. base 
*gr-u-; so that ap, ar, ra, ur are sonant values, and the Go. should then 
be hadiri- [hatiru-], t.e. *kurt- [kuru-]. 
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(di-) saul-jan, “to (be-)sully,” for *-salw-jan (cf. O.H.G. salo, 
“dirty ”).—H. Moller attributes a similar influence to the 
6 in haubid-a-, “head,” by Lat. capit-is. 


(10, i) i#=eu occurs in present tenses of ablaut verbs of 
class (v) ;—and in many other words which may or may not 
imply such verbs; as: friusa- (n.), “frost” (implying 
*friusan, “to freeze”) ; diuza- (n.), “wild beast’’; piuda- 
(m.), @thief”’; &e. | 

(i) iw and iw often interchange in the course of inflexion ; 
as: stem triwa- (n.), “staff, wood,” nom.s. ¢riu; so, kniwa-, 
kniu (n.), “knee”; quiwa- (= Lat. vivo- for *gwiwo-), quius 
(adj.), “living”; and miuja-, nom. s. niujis, implies an older 
and simpler *niwa-, *nius, “ new,’=Grk. véo- tor véFo- (but 
Lat. novo-, with deep-tone). 

(iii) iw results from contraction in siuni- (f.), “sight, 
vision,”’’i. e.,*siwni- for *sigwni-, from sathw-an (i.e. *sihw-an), 
“to see.” (§ 32 (2) below.) 

(iv) In one Go. verb of class (v)—(ga-)likan, “to close, 
shut ”’—% appears in the present tense against iu in the other 
verbs of the class. 


(11,i) u, the weak grade of the iw-series, appears in the 
pret. plur. &c. and in the ptcp. of the ablaut verbs of class 
(v) ;—-and in some nouns and secondary verbs immediately 
related to such verbs; e. g.: ga-kusti- (f.), “proof, expe- 
riment,”’ vb. ga-kiusan, “to test, prove” ; juka- (n.), “ yoke,” 
= Lat. jugo-=Grk. Guyo- for (8)\juyo-, vb. Sevry-vupe. 

(ii) w is =a prim. wu in various other words; as in pu=Lat. 
tu, Grk. ov, “thou” ; ufar=Skt. updri; &e. 

(i) uw, in the combination adr (for ur), ru, ul, um, un, is 
generally the evolved vowel of the (short) sonants r, /, m, n, 
especially in the ptcp. of the ablaut verbs of class (ii), and in 
the pret. plur. &c. as well as the ptcp. of those of class (iii) ; 
—it also appears in many nouns immediately connected with 
such verbs; as: ga-bruko- (f.), “a fragment,” vb. brikan, “to 
break” ; swulta- (m.), “death,” vb. swiltan, “todie”; anda- 
numiti- (f.), acceptance,” vb. niman, “to take” ; ga-runsi- 
(f.), “a street, a market-place,” vb. ga-rinnan, “to run or 
flock together” ;—and in many other words, which may or 
may not be so derived ; as, kun-ja- (n.), “ arace, generation ” ; 
wulfa- (m.), “wolf”; guman-, “man,” =L. hom-on-; sibun" 
=sep(t)em; niun’=novem; tathun’=decem ; hunda-=cento-; 
and others. 


7 On these three finals see § 35, note ?. 
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(iv) Similar Gothic values appear for Skt. long sonants ; 
as: fulla- (adj.) for *fulna-, “ full,” Li. pilna-, O.SI. pint, 
=8. par-nd-, I-E. *prnd-; kunda- (in compounds) =8. 9 atd-, 
L. gnato-, I-E. *gaté-. Yor the purposes of this book, there- 
fore, the difference between r and 7, &c., need not generally 
be taken into account’. 

(v) w is an important interrogative particle, attached to 
words as an enclitic; as: uz-u himina was ?, “was-it from 
heaven ?” , 

(vi) w may interchange with w in the course of derivation ; 
e.g.: skadu- (m.), “a shadow,” but ufar-skadwjan, “to over- 
shadow ”’ ;—or it may appear as a compression of a cluster 
containing w; e.g.: u, In junga-, “young,” and jundo-, 
“youth,” is =uwe in *juwén- (Lat. juven-i-, juven-co-, ju- 
ven-tut-). 

(vii) w in the enclitic conjunction -wh is probably of similar 
origin to the u in augan- (See (9, v) above); 4. e., -wh=-hw’ 
for *-hwé = Lat. -que, Grk. re. 

(viii) uw is a debilitation of the cluster wé in sufi-, “‘ sweet,” 
strong form *swoti- (6=a), = Lat. suavi- for *swadwi-, Grk. 
nov- for *ofadu-, Skt. swadu-; and in fidur-, by fidwor, 
“four” (in compounds; e. g., fidur-falpa- (adj.), “ four- 
fold’’). These u’s, however, are mostly given as long. 

(ix) For 6 as written for u, see (4, vi) above. 

(x) w occurs also for o-mikron in Grk. words, where ai 
might be expected, and indeed sometimes appears ; e. g.: 
diabulus (and diabatlus); apaistulus (and apadstatlus). 


(12, i) az is to uw precisely what ai is to i (See (8) above), 
and appears under the same conditions ; e. g.: before r in the 
pret. plur. and the ptcp. of some vbs. of class (ii); as: ga- 
taurum, “we destroyed,’ ga-taurana-, “ destroyed,” and the 
subst. ga-taurpi-, “destruction.” Here avr for ur =Teut. or 
=prim. 7. But in the weak grade of some vbs. of the iu- 
(=eu-) series, the u for which au appears is the prim. vowel; 
as: tauhum, “we led,” ptcp. tathana-, “led” (for *tihum, 
*tthana-), infin. tiuk-an. Other instances of air=*or=r 
are :—baurgi- (f.), “city,” vb. dairgan, “to protect”; hatirna- 
(n.), “horn,” = Lat. cornu-; paurnu-(m.), “thorn” ; maurpra- 
(n.), “ murder,” akin to Lat. morti- ;—avih = th in sauhti- (f.), 
“sickness,” vb. siukan, “be sick”; gadrauhéi- (m.), “ soldier,” - 
vb. driugan, “to fight”’; or, without related vbs., dauhtar- = 
Ovyatep-= Skt. duhitar-; auihsan-, “ ox,” =Skt. ukshan-, 


® Osthoff treats 7, ”., &c., as primitive duplicates; see note * to § 17. 
and § 24 (3), above.” * Z 
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(ii) adr is probably = a long sonant in fara, “ before” 
(adv.) =Skt. purd ; katirna- (n.), “ corn,’ = Skt. g/irnd-, Lat. 
grano-; and perhaps kauru-, “ heavy,” =Skt. gurdé- (See 
notes ° and *), 

(iti) The w of the enclitic -wh is never refracted. 

(iv) The occurrence of az for u before other letters than h 
and r is not demonstrable ; but it is probable in aufté (adv.) 
for uftd, ‘‘ perhaps”; and possible in 4i-sauljan, “ to defile,” 
bi-satilran, “to be defiled” (But see (9, v) above). 


(18, i) &@ appears to be the long of the iu-series in a con- 
siderable number of words formed by recognized suffixes, 
especially by such as involve a sonant or spirant ; e.g.: skird- 
(f.), “a storm (shower); fila- (adj.), “foul” (but cf. Lat. 
pi-tido-) ; rima- (m. subst. and adj.), “room, roomy” 
rano- (f.), “a mystery, secret”; Aiisa- (n.), “a house” 
pusundjé- (f.), “thousand” ; drupi- (f.), “ daughter-in-law” 
add ure (prefs) for is-, “ out ”; also Alitra- (adj : » “clear, 
sincere”; brikjan, pret. prahta, “to use, enjoy”; Arikjan, 
pret. hrakida, “to crow”; ut, “out”; and two or three 
other words. 

(ii) #, in the cluster af, indicates suppression of n (Compare 
& in (2) above) ; as in piihéa, “it seemed,” pret. to punkjan; 
hahru- (m.) sti hunger 7”; juhizan-, “younger,” compar. of 
jonga-, “young” ; probably also in tht-won-, “ dawn, early 
morning,” and some allied words, based on unht- for nht-= 
det-, for net-, in axt-ty-, “ sunbeam ” (or is it related to 
naht, noct-, “night eR) 

(iii) It will have been seen, from some of the examples 
cited in (i), (ii), that the long # is not subject to refraction 
before 7 or A. 

(iv) For 6= uand u=6, see(4,vi). It may here be added 
that « always appears for 6 in Rima, Riméneis= Roma, 
Romani. 


27. Turning to the “Consonants” ($$ 13, 14) we begin 
with those (the “Sonants”) which, on the whole, approxi- 
mate most nearly to the vowels,—and first of all with the 
Liquids (7, /). 


(1, i) Gothic r is “ primitive ” ; that is, it descends directly 
from, and corresponds to, 7 in the Ursprache* , as will appear 
from a comparison of the Gothic words in which it occurs 


1 But the converse does not hold: many prim. 7’s became /’s in the 
separate languages (See (2) below). 
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with the equivalent words of related languages; as for 
example: Go. rauda-, “red” = Lat. riifo- for *rowBo- = 
Grk. é-pu0-po- (with weak /); I-E./.". roudh, wk. rudh ;— 
ar-jan, to “plow,” O.E. to “ ear ??—Tuat. ar-are = Grk. ap- 
ody ;—fidwor, “four” = Lat. quatuor = Grk. tecca-p-es = 
Skt. datvd-r-as. i 

(ii) Any clear mute + r may form a cluster either initial 
or interior; and s+¢enuis-+r may form an initial cluster ; e. g.: 
akra- (m.), “field” (“acre’’) ;—hraini-, “clean” (rein) ;— 
grasa- (n.), “grass” ;—triwa-, nom. s. triu (n.), “stave” 
(“tree”) ;—Awapro (interrog. adv.), “ whence” ;—dretban, 
“to drive” ;—friusa- (n.), “frost” ;—abra-, “strong, violent”; 
—(dis-)skreitan, “to rend’’;—strawan,‘‘to strew”’ ;—sprauté, 
“ quickly ” :—interior str may also appear in derivation ; as 
in gistra-=gis + tra-=yes-ter-= Lat. hes-ter-(no-) ; (but Go. 
gistra-dagis means “ to-morrow ” ;)—gilstra- (n.), “ tax, pay- 
meut,” for *gild-tra-, from (us-) gildan, “to pay, repay.” 
(See § 41 (4, xx).) 

(ii) A “velar”+r apparently occurs once, and once 
only, in the word qurammipo- (f.), “ moisture” (which may 
be a mis-spelling for kram-). 

(iv) A syllabic r frequently appears in Go., but always in 
a final syllable and as a result of the disappearance of an 
accompanying vowel; e. g.: stem akra- (m.), “field,” Nom. 
s. akrs, Accus. aky ;—stem fingra- (m.), “ finger,” N.s. fingrs, 
A. fingr ;—stem matirpra- (n.), “murder,” N. s. matrpr, 
A.matrpr; and others. Such 7’s, l’s, &c., may be called 
“new sonants.” 

(v) rrresults from assimilation; as in wrreisan, “ to arise” 
=uz (for us)-+reisan; urrinnan, “to go out or forth” ; and 
the like ; probably also in fuirra (adv.), “far, afar off,” and 
and-statrran, “to be angry at, murmur at,’—where, how- 
ever, the derivation is uncertain. 

(vi) Once the s (z) of us (uz) is assimilated to the initial 
r of a distinct word, viz., in ur riquiza, “ out of darkness ” 
(Cor. II. iv. 6). 

(vii) For avr=*or=r, the “old sonant,” see § 26 (12). 


(2, i) Gothic, like the other European languages, shows / 
in many places where the most ancient Aryan remains show 
r; é.g.: Go. liuh-ada- (n.), “light,” lawh-atjan, “to en- 
lighten,” = Lat. luc-, luc-ere (older louc-), &.,=Grk. Nevx-d5 
Avy-vo-; but Skt. /rui!- and rok!- (for *rauk!-) ;—Go. leihw. 
laihw-, lihw-, “lend” =L. lingu-, liqu-, “leave,’=G. rer, 
Nour-, Avr; but Skt. ./rik’-,rek’- (for *raik/-);—Go. hliu-man_ 
(m.), “hearing,” ef. L. clu- in clu-ére, G. KAv-w; but Skt. 
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V gru-;—Go. filu- (Ger. viel) =Grk. moAv=Skt. puri. But 
Zis not uncommon in later Skt.; hence Go. liwba-, “ dear, 
beloved,” root liub, lub (cf. L. lub- et, lub-idon-, &e.) = Skt. 
lubh- i—Go. kalda- (Ger. falt), “ cold,” akin to L. gelido-, 
Skt. glala-. 

(ii) Clusters with 7 are: kl, Al, gi,; pl; pl, fl, 61; sl; wl. 
Examples: klismén- (f.), “ cymbal” ;—hlaiba- (m.), "« loaf”; ae 
—glit-munjan, “to glisten”’;—pliuhan, “to flee 7.” nlinsjan, 
“to dance ”’;—flddu- (m.), “flood ”’;—blinda-, “blind ”’ ;— 
slépan, “ to sleep ”;—-wlita- (m.), “ the face.” 

(iii) WZresults from assimilation; asin: Go. fulla-, “full,’’ 
for *fulna- = Skt. piirnd-;—Go. wulld- (f.), “wool,” for 
*wulnd-=Lith. wilna-, Skt. iirné-;—Go. filla- (n.), “skin, 
(fell,)” for *filna-=Lat. pelli- for *pelni-=Grk. wé\ra--— 
In alla-, “all,” skéllinga- (m.), “ shilling,” and two or three 
other words, the history of the duplication cannot be clearly 
traced. 

(iv) A syllabic Z, or “new sonant,” appears under precisely 
the same conditions as syllabicr ; thus: stem tagla- (n.), “a 
hair, (tail),” N.s. tagl, A. tagl;—stem fugla- (m.) “bird, 
(fowl) 7’ N.s. fugls, A. fugl;—stem stikla- (m.) “ cup,” N.s. 
stikls, A. stihl. 

(v) It is frequently asserted that the / in ainlif and twa- 
lif, our “eleven, twelve,” is descended from the d of the 
prim. *dek’m= Lat. decem, Grk. 5éea: this is certainly not 
the case (See § 34 (2)). 

(vi) For wl=*ol=/, the old sonant, see § 26 (11, iii). 


28. The other division of the Sonants comprises the Nasals, 
m,n, and n=n or ng. 


(1,i) Go. mis generally primitive. Examples: Go. midja-, 
“mid, middle” (adj.) = Lat. medio-=Grk. weooo- for *ueOjo- 
=Skt. mddhja- ;—Go. (ga-)tamjan, ‘to tame”? = L. domare 
=Skt. dam-dyati ;—Go. guman-, “man” =. homon-. 

(ii) m is rarely = =prim. x” (or ng) ; as in fimf, “ five,” (Lat. 
quingue, Grk. 7révre, &c.), the change being due to the change 
of the final velar into f. Sometimes perhaps such an m 
springs from a suffixal » which may have been transposed 
into the root; as: dumba-, “dumb,” probably for *dub-na- ; 
the root of which appears, with a different form and meaning, 
in dauba-, “ deaf.” * 

(iii) Pe is the only initial cluster with m; as in smaia-, 
“small” ; smipan-, “smith” ; and a few other words. 


1 Leo Meyer, G.S., §§ 209, 210. 
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(iv) mm results from assimilation; as in the datives 
hwamma, “to whom,” for *kwasma=prim. abl. *gosméed 3 
pamma, “to him, or to this,” for *pasma= prim. abl. *tosméd*; 
and words on the same model. In other instances the his- 
tory of the gemination is not clear; as in stamma- (adj.), 
“ stammering, stuttering” ; swamma- (m.), “sponge” (Ger. 
Gehwamm). 

(v) m occurs syllabically, or as a new sonant, under the 
same conditions as r and /; e.g.: Go. bagma- (m.), “ tree,” 
N. s. bagms, A. bagm ;—Go. maipma- (m.), “ gift,’ N. s. 
maipms, A. maipm. 

(vi) For um=m, the old sonant, see § 26 (11, ii). 


(2, i) Go. ~ is generally primitive; as in: naht- (f), 
“night” = Lat. noct-=Grk. vu«er-= Skt. nakta- ;—naman- 
(n.), “name” =L. nomen- = Gr. 6-vopa-T-=Skt. ndman- ;— 
anan, “to breathe,” akin to dv-euos, Lat. an-imus; I-E. 
V An-. 

(ii) Initial clusters with nm are sn, hn, kn, and (once only) 
bn; as in: snaiwa- (m.), “snow”; hnetwan, “to sink, de- 
cline”; kniwa- (n.), “knee”; and bnauan, ‘to rub, tritu- 
rate’’ (for which, however, Holtzmann and others would read 
bi-nauan). 

(iti) Interior sn appears, in derivation, for d+n, and once, 
it would seem (somewhat singularly), zn for ¢+n; as : ana- 
busni- (f.), “a command,” vb. ana-biudan, “to command” ; 
and us-beisnein- (f.), “long-suffering,” from us-deidan, “to 
await, endure”; but anda-wieizna- (n.), “the face,” akin to 
wlita- (m.), “the face, form,” and to the verb wlaitén, “to 
look.” 

(iv) n also occurs syllabically, or as a new sonant; e.g.: 
anabusni- (f.) “a command,” N.s. anabusns, A. anabusn ; 
—liugna- (n.) “a lie,’ N.& A. s. liugn. 

(v) mm may result from assimilation; as: kinnu- (f.), 
“cheek” (chin), for *kenwu- (w from obl. cases) = Grk. ryevu- 
(f.), Tat. genu- in genu-imus, Skt. hénu-;—rinnan, “to run, 
flow,” probably for *rinwan ;—drinnan “ to burn” (intrans.), 
perhaps for *dréknan, akin to pdéy-ewv. In kann (§ 80 (1) 
below), mn may be, =n+n, the old present *kin-na being 
supposed =Skt. janami for *jan-nami*. 

(vi) When nn is brought by inflexion before any mute or 
spirant (except j), one m disappears; e. g.: kann, “I know,” 


* So Paul, Beitr. II. 3394+ and MoUer, VII. 489+. The older view 
made these datives=the Skt. datives kdsmdi, tésmdi. 
’ J. Schmidt, KZ., XXV. 148. 
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kant, “thou knowest,” kunpa, “I or he knew”’ ; but kannjan, 
“to make known.” 


(vii) For un=n, the old sonant, see § 26 (11, iii). 


(3) n=n=our ng in sing, sang, &c., is a variation of the 
preceding “ pure” m, as we may call it, effected by a follow- 
ing guttural : it is represented in Ulfilas by g or gg (§ 9 above). 
Examples: stinguan, ‘‘to knock or dash (against) ’”’ = Lat. 
stinguere, “to extinguish, (dash out?)” ;—pankjan, “to think, 
doubt,” =Old Lat. tongere, “to know” ;—angwu-, “ narrow, 
strait,’—=L. angu-sto-. But when this x came before A it 
vanished*, leaving the preceding vowel long (See under 4 
and @ in § 26), 


29. This and the next section will treat of the Gothic 
Spirants that descend from primitive spirants’; and firstly 
of the labial and palatal spirants w andj (=Engl. init. y). 
These are closely related to #, @, and 7,7 ($ 14), and are often 
called “‘semivowels”’; but they must really be ranged with 
the narrowed sounds that approximate to complete stops’. 


(1, 1) wis a favorite sound in Gothic, and generally preserves 
its primitive place and value. Examples: Go. winda- (m.)= 
Eng. wind=Ger. Wind= Lat. wento-* ;—Go. wiga- (m.) =E. 
way=Ger. Weg=L. wid- (for *weha-) ;—Go. widuwon-=E. 
widow =Ger. Wittwe=L. widud-;—Uo. wait=E. (1) wot= 
Ger. (ich) weif=L. widi=Grk. fotSa; and many more. 

(ii) In the initial combinations wr, wi, the w is to be 
sounded ; as in wrikan, “‘ to persecute” ; wlita- (m.), “the 
face”; &c. 

(ii) Initial clusters, in which w is the second element, are 
tw, pw, dw, and sw; thus: Go. twa-=Engl. two= Lat. duo- 
=Grk. dvo- ;—Go. swistar*=H. sister=L. soror (for *swesor) 
=Skt. swdsur ; and others: but pwahan,“to wash,” pwairha-, 
“angry,” pwastipo- (f.), “safety,” and dwala-, “foolish,” with 
their derivatives, are the only instances with initial pw and dw. 


4 The eae and other L.G. dialects carry on a similar suppression 
of the n before other spirants; ¢.g.: tooth, A-S. t0}=Go. tunbu-; five, 
A-S. fif=Go. fimf, Ger. fiinf; us, A-S. ds=Go. wns, unsis, Ger. uns, 


1 Thus distinguished from another group, that spring from primitive 
‘mutes (§ 31 below). 

2 In Sievers’s system (See note * to § 14) the difference between the 
spirants w, j, the consonantal u, 7, and the full vowels w, , is carefully 
noted. 

3 T.e., vento; the Romans had but the one symbol v to render both u« 
and w; and similarly 1 for both ¢ and j (=y). 

4 Accretion of ¢ within an Old Teut. base *swesr; just as in Teut. 
*strauma-, “stream,” / srew, Grk, pev-, “flow.” (Brugman, Stud. IX. 394.) 
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(iv) w appears with a qguasi-syllabic force in the final com- 
binations -¢w, -dw, which are inflexional varieties of the form- 
ative suffixes -twa-, -dwa-; ¢.g.: stem wadirstwa- (n.), “a 
work,” N. & A.s. watirstw;—stem piwadwa- (n.), “ bondage,’ 
N. & A.s. piwadw. 

(v) For the “velars,” or rounded gutturals, kw (qu), hw, gw, 
see §§ 9, 20, 32. We here note that the tenuis and aspirate 
(or rather “‘spirant ”) may stand in all positions, the media 
only in the interior and final; as: quéni-, “ woman, wife” ; 
riquiza- (n.), ‘ darkness” ; sanqu (sankw), “‘(it) went down, 
sank”; hwas? “who?” sathwan, ‘to see,’ sahw, ‘‘I saw”; 
singwan, ‘‘tosing”; &c. In the course of inflexion some of 
these might even come before another mute; as: 2 p.s. pret. 
sahwt, ‘thou sawest.” 

(vi) For the interchange of aw, iw, w, with au, tu, u, see 
§ 26 (9), (10), (11). Exceptional are: the adj. Nom. sing. m. 
lusiws, “ weak”’ (not -iws), and the vb. us-skawjan, “to make 
wary, be vigilant” (not -aujan). Further, w persists after a 
long vowel or a diphthong, and whether in fine or followed 
by s, j, or a vowel; as: N. & A.s. fraiw, Dat. fraiwa (n.), 
“seed”; N. snaiws (m.), “snow”; N. & A. déw (n.), “oc- 
casion, opportunity,” léwjan, “to betray” ;—w also persists 
between a consonant andj; as manwjan, ‘to prepare” ; 
bandwjan, ‘‘to make signs”; &c. 

(vii) For w=Grk. upsilon, in Daweid, Pawlus, &c., see 
$10 note’. 

(viii) In a small series of words there is, before w, a 
remarkable accretion of a firm guttural media, represented 
by gg. This is probably due to some special affection of the w, 
—as perhaps a more marked “ high-back” position, bordering 
on actual contact’. The accretion (gg) appears in similar 


instances in O.N.; but in W.Teut. the affected w evolves ° 


before itself only the vowel u. The Gothic instances are: 
triggws, “true” (with its derivatives triggwaba, “truly,” 
and ¢riggwo- (f.), ‘‘a covenant”), stem ¢riggwa- for *triwa- 
=0.N. adj. tryggr (for -ggwr), but O.H.G. trimvi Mod. treu 
=A-S. ge-treow (for *-treuw), “true” ;—dliggwan, “to beat, 
scourge,” for *bliwan; O.H.G. bliuwan, Mod. blauen (the 
Engl. has only the subst.,“a blow ” ;)—glaggwé and glaggwaba 
(advs.), “perfectly, thoroughly ”;—skuggwan- (m.), “a glass, 
mirror.” And perhaps Go. bagma- (m.), “tree,” is also 


5 See Kogel in PBB. IX., 523+, compared with Kluge in QF. XXXTI. 
127-130. The phenomenon is similar to that in the French guerre against 
our war, guise against wise (=“ manner”); Ital. guastare= Lat. vastare 
Ms e., wast-); Spanish gwad from Arabic wad, “river”; Keltic gwin= 

at. winum; and the like. 
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reduced from *baggwma-= Ger. Baum, A-S. bedm, our “beam” 
of wood. 


(2, 1) In the extant Gothic remains very few words begin 
with 7 ; the commonest are: juka- (n.), “a yoke”; junga-, 
“young”; jéra-, “ year.” 

(ii) Unlike w, j cannot stand in fine, but becomes 7; as in 
those cases of ja-nouns (§ 48) from which the suffix-vowel 
a has vanished (stem harja- (m.), “host, army,” A. s. hari; 
stem kunja- (n.), “race, generation,” N.& A. s. kuni; &c.). 

(iti) In the interior position 7 may follow either a vowel 
or a consonant, but it must always de followed by a vowel; 
as in fijan, “to hate” ; frijon, “to love” ; &e. 

(iv) at becomes aj in waja-, “evil-” (in compounds) from 
wai, “ woe!” ; aju-k-dupi- (£.), “eternity,” from a weak form 
of aiwa- (m.)", “time, duration”; and probably dajéps, 
“both,” from the simpler masc. plur. daz. 

(v) Numerous duplicate forms occur, one with and the other 
without j after an 7 (fian and fijan, “to hate”; fridn and 
frijon, “to love” ; gactp and saijip, “he sows”; sium and 
sijum, “we are”; &c.) 

(vi) There is a similar variety in the transliteration of Grk. 
names; ¢.g.: Maria and Marja=Mapia ; Iskaridtes & -jdtes 
= loxapiwrns. 

(vii) Just as gg appears as an interior accretion before 
certain w’s (See (1, vil) above), so does dd before certain j’s, 
probably of some special quality. The instances are: iddja, 
“T or he went,” for an older *ija=A-S. eo- in eo-de, “I, he 
went ” ;—daddjan, “to suckle,” for *dajan ;—waddju- (f.), 
“wall,” for *waju- ;—twaddyjé, “of two,” fow *twajé, gen. of 
twa-, “two.”" Parallel instances in O.N. show gg and not 
dd ; as veggy (for -ggj-r), “wall”; tveggja, “of two”; &c.* 


80. Of the Gothic sibilants, or dental spirants, s, z, the 
former is either primitive or derived from a dental mute, the 
latter, although sometimes prim., is always derived from s. 


6 aju-k- by aiwa- like fidu-r by fidwo-r (§ 26 (11, viii)). 

7 See Kogel and Kluge, as before cited (note °); Holtzmann, Gram. 
L. 29; J. Schmidt in KZ. XXIII. 294; and, as to ¢ddja, Miller in KZ. 
XXIV. 482. See also §§ 80, 81 below. 

8 Braune, in PBB. IX. 545-548, makes it probable that gg was the older 
cluster, and that in Gothic this strong palatal was moved a little further 
forward to the d-position. With a similar “ parasitic” d, however, we 
are familiar in other quarters; as in Grk., where ¢ (=dz) sometimes stands 
for dj=older j,—thus, (vyo-=*djuyo-, for *jvyo-= Lat. jugo-, Go. juka-, 
Engl. “yoke”; and the English 71s itself phonetically =dzh, for dj from j,— 
thus, “just,” i.e., dzhust (for *djust)=Fr. juste, ie. zhist=Lat. justo- 
(i. e. yusto-). 
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(1, i) The voiceless sibilant, s, may occur in any position ; 
e.g.: Go. sibun, “seven,” = Lat. septem = Grk. enTa. (for 
¥genrd) ;—Go. sit-an, “to sit” = Lat. sed-ére=Grk. &- for 
*ged- (in &C-opat, i. e. cé5-jopnar);—Go. sunus (nom. s.), “ son” 
=Skt. siinis, /su (ef. Grk. vids for *ov-tos) ;—Go. halsa- 
(m.), “neck” =Ger. §alg=Lat. collo- for *colso- ;—Go. 
fiska- (m.), “ fish” = Lat. pisci-. 

(ii) Favourite initial clusters are: sk, skr, st, str, sp, spr, 
sm, sn, sl, and sw. Examples: skipa-(n.), ‘ ship”’ ;—(dis-) 
skreitan, “ to rend, tear” ;—steigan, “to go up” ;—strawjan, 
“to strew ” ;—spinnan, “to spin ” ;—sprauté, “quickly” ;— 
smala-, “small” ;—snaiwa-(m.) “snow” ;—slépan, “to sleep”; 
—sweina- (n.), “a swine.” 

(iii) ss may occur in composition; as in dis-skreitan, “to 
rend asunder”; us-sathwan, “to look up”; but in the MSS. 
one s, in such instances, is sometimes dropt (e. g., ustop, “ he 
arose,” pret. to us-standan). In most, perhaps all, other cases, 
ss springs from the fusion of two dental mutes; thus: wissa, 
“T or he knew,” is for *wipta=*wit-ta=prim. wid “ know ” 
+a dh- or a ¢-suffix ;—-quissi- (f.), “saying” (in compds., 
as waila-quissi-, lit. “a well-saying,” 7.¢., “ blessing”) = 
*guip-ti-=a prim. *g,et-ti-; and similarly the adj. (ga-) 
quissa-, ‘‘ consentaneous,” = -quip-td- ; and others.—In some 
instances the origin of the cluster is not quite clear; as in 
knussjan, “to kneel.”? 

(iv) For examples of st=dental+dental, see § 33 (1).— 
For sn=d-+n, see § 28 (2, ili). 


(2, i) The voiced sibilant z—except where it stands for 
Grk. € (Zacharias, &c.), or, rarely, o (praizbytairei)—is always 
derived from an older s. Two or three instances of the kind 
are referable to the Ursprache*; as to the rest, it has been 
shown by a remarkable investigation of Karl Verner’s® that 
this sound-change, in Teutonic, is one of a group of related 
phenomena (§ 31 below) whose appearance depended upon the 
original position of the J-E. acute accent; but it must be 
added that, in respect of these phenomena, the Gothic, owing 
to special phonetic tendencies of its own (See (iv) below), 
recedes rather widely from the ideally correct Teutonic. 

(ii) Verner’s conclusions, as applied to the sibilants, may 
be summed up in these rules :— 

(a) Primitive initial s always persisted in all the Teut. 

? The clusters ss and st have been specially investigated by Kogel in 
PBB. VIL. 171-201; but his conclusions should be checked by Kluge’s 
in IX, 149+. 

2 Go. mizdon-, gazda-, &c. (See § 38 (3, vi) below). 

3 KZ, XXII. 97-130. 
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dialects ; e.g.: Go. sibun, Engl. seven, H.G. fieben = Lat. septem, 
Grk. érra for *cem7n=Skt. saptan=prim. *septm. 

(8) Primitive interior or final s persisted when it originally 
closed an accented syllable; that is, when it immediately 
followed a vowel which in primitive times bore the acute 
accent*; but 

(y) When it closed an unaccented syllable (the accent 
falling either on a preceding or a following syllable), it passed 
into z. 

(iii) Thus (8): Teut. *guiwds’ (N. s. adj.), “living, quick,” 
=Lat. vivus for *gwiwis=Skt. g'ivds=I-E. *g,,2wds ;—but 
(y): Teut. *gueniz (N. s.), “a wife, woman,” =Skt. g'ani-, 
Zd. g/éni-=prim. *g,,éni(s).—So, in the infinitive, the accent 
was on the radical vowel; hence Teut. *dreusan, “ to fall”; 
*leusan, “to lose” ; *keusan, “to test, to choose” ; but in 
the past ptcp. the final or stem-vowel originally bore the 
accent ; hence N. s. *driizand-s, “ fallen,” *lizand-s, “lost,” 
*kiizand-s, “tested, chosen”; and similarly the pret. 1 p. s. 
was *drdus(a), *kdus(a), *ldus(a), “I fell, I chose, I lost’’; 
but the 1 p. pl. *druzum(é), *kuzum(é), *luzum(é), “we fell, we 
chose, we lost”’; &c. 

(iv) But in Gothic this differentiation was extensively 
abrogated by two special characteristics: (@), in the verb, a uni- 
form consonantal root-skeleton—in the present instance that 
ending in s—was carried throughout the whole conjugation ; 
and (8), not in the vb. but in other parts of speech, while the 
relaxed spirant (z) was for the most part correctly preserved 
in the interior, the intensive spirant (s) generally appears for 
it as soon as, in the course of inflexion, it assumes the final 
position. 

(v) Thus, by (a), the skeletons dr-s, k-s, /-s have ousted 
dr-z, k-z, l-z from those forms of the verbs just now cited 
in which they originally appeared; so that not only are the 
infinitives of the form driusan, kiusan, (fra-)liusan, and the 
1 p. s. pret., draus, kaus, laus, as before, but also the 1 p. pl. 
pret. became drusum, kusum, ( fra-)lusum ; and the past ptcp. 
stem, drusana-, kusana-, lusana-.—By (6),while (e. g.) the stems 
riquiza- (n.), “darkness,” diuza- (n.), “wild beast,” Aatiza- 
(n.), “hatred,” and the like, occur correctly in the oblique 


4 We are here treating of s standing alone, 2. e. uncombined with other 

consonants; in combination with the tenues (sk, &c., as in (1) above) s 
ersists. 
x The accentuation given in this and the following instances is that of 
the older stages of the common Teutonic; in the latest stage, that is, 
immediately before the dispersion of the Teutonic tribes, the general trans- 
ference of the accent to the radical syllable (when it was not already there) 
must have been far advanced, if not completed. 
F 
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cases, the N. & A. s. are (generally) riquis, dius, hatis, &c.; 
only in a few stray instances does z appear én fine ; as: riguiz 
(twice); aiz (n.), “ copper, money” (once); mimz (n.), “ flesh 
(once). A similar relationship obtains between the final s of 
comparative adverbs and the interior z of the comparative 
of adjectives; as: mais (adv.), “ more,” but maizan- (adj.), 
“ greater” ;—airis (adv.), “sooner, long ago,” but airizan- 
(adj.), ‘‘ more ancient”; &c.: z in fact appears without excep- 
tion in the compar. of adjs.,—hardizan-, “‘ harder” ; alpizan-, 
“older”; fréddzan- “wiser” ; &c., &c.—And so, in inflexion, 
a final s appears in Gothic endings in place of a Teutonic z; 
as: N.s. wolfs (m.), “wolfy’ and daupus (m.), “death,” 
=Teut. *wolfaz, *ddupuz ;—néhwis (adv.), “ nearer,” =Teut. 
¥nehwiz ;—bairais, “thou mayst bear,’ =Teut. *béraiz 3 &e. - 

(vi) But when such instauces are brought, in Gothic, before 
the vowel of an enclitic, the original z, which now closes an 
interior unaccented syllable, reappears ; as: 2p.s. wileis, “thou 
wilt” ; but wileiz-u, “ wilt thou?” So also in the case of pro- 
nouns and prepositions ; as: Go. hwas (Teut. *hwaz) = Lat. quis, 
“who”; but hwazuh=L. quisque, ‘‘ each,” gen. hwizuh, acc. 
pl. kwanzuh ;—is= Lat. is, “he” ; but izez, “ who” (relative) ; 
—us, “out, up”; but wz-wh-iddja, “and he went up.” (See 
§ 85.) 

(vii) The correspondence of interior z to final s in such 
instances as these, and those of (v) above, seems to have estab- 
lished in Gothic a sort of phonetic ratio to which even fo- 
reign names were adjusted ; as: Nom. Moses, Gen. Mosezis ; 
N. Filippus, G. (+ uh) = Filippauz-uh. 

(viii) The passage of s to z took place along a line of sound- 
change which led on to 7, and very often, in West Teut., to 
complete evanition in fine; e. g.: Teut. *wdlfaz, *ddupuz, 
(Go. wulfs, daupus,) =O.N. alfr, daudr ; but A-S. wulf, ded ; 
and O. and N.H.G. wolf, téd.—As an example of r(=z) =s 
in the verb, we will cite the main parts of the A-S. equivalents 
of the Teut. *dreusan, *freusan (“to freeze’ *), *keusan, *leusan 
(See (iii) and (v) above) ; thus: 


Inf. lp.s. pret. lp. pl. pret. Ptep. pass. 
dredsan* dreds druron droren ; 
fredsan reds (3 p.s.) froren’; 
cedsan ceds curon coren ; 
(for-)ledsan (for-\leds ( for-)luron (for-\loren®. 


6 The accent in these A-S. examples is the usual mark for a Jon owel 
or ae it happens here that the same syllables also bore Ge oie 
accent. 

7 “The parching air burns frore”: Milton, P.L. ii. 594, 

8 Our “ forlorn.” 
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The modern English, by form-assimilation, has expelled the 
r-stems, and has carried the skeleton in s (but sounded as z) 
throughout the conjugation (freeze, froze, frozen,—choose, 
chose, chosen): in the Germ. frieren, frot, geftoren,—verlieren, 
verlor, verloren, on the other hand, the r-skeleton has ousted 
the s-stems.—In not a few other instances the non-Gothic 
dialects exhibit r=Teut. z, where the Gothic shows s, in all 
the forms of a word; e.g.: Engl. ear=A-S. edran-, Germ. 
Obr =O0.H.G. 6rd = O.N. eyra; but Go. always ausan- ;— 
O.Engl. leren=A-S. leran, “to teach,” Germ. lebren=O.H.G. 
léran, O.N. lara; but Go. always laisjan.” 


31. (1) There remain to be considered the sounds which 
may still, for convenience, be called “ Mutes,” although this 
term is no longer synonymous, as it was in the primitive 
system (§ 15), with ‘“‘Close Sounds” or “Stops.” Of the 
Gothic Mutes these four, hw, h, p, f, are, as we have seen 
($10), really spirants, and, except perhaps h, voiceless spi- 
rants ; while, in the interior position, the Media 4, and pro- 
bably d, g, when flanked by vowels, are voiced spirants (say 
b, 6, and z). 

(2) But the historical relationship of the Gothic (and 
L.G. generally) to the Primitive Mute-system requires special 
attention ; for the above-given voiceless spirants are found 
to represent prim. tenues and the few prim. voiceless aspirates’, 
while the medie for the most part represent prim. aspirate, 
and the fenues, prim. medie. This relationship is designated 
by German scholars Lautverschiebung, or Sound-shifting. In 
the older Teutonic the correspondence of spirants, media, 
and tenues to prim. tenues, aspirate, and mediz, respectively, 
must have been almost exact,—the exceptions being found 
chiefly in the clusters sk, st, sp, At, ft (See § 33 (1)), where 
the tenues are preserved as such by the conjoined voiceless 
spirants. 

(3) But in the later stages of the common Teutonic a larger 
and more important class of exceptions was established, in 
which the prim. tenuis was represented by a voiced spirant 
(a still later media) instead of a voiceless spirant. This class 


9 This change of s to r, or “ rhotacism,” as it is called, is familiar to us 
in Latin, where, likewise, the intermediate stage was z. Thus, Papirius 
=* Papizius for -sius; auréra=*auzéza for ausdsa (§ 5 ad fin.) ; G. generis, 
D. generi, &c. = * genesis, *genest (cf. the N.s. genus). A z= Lat. 7 actually 
appears in the remains of the Oscan dialect ; as in the ending of the fem. 
gen, pl. in -azwm= Lat. -arum. 

1 That is, these aspirates are mostly treated in Teutonic in the same way 
as prim. tenues. See F. Kluge in KZ. XXVI. 88-92. 

F2 
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of exceptions is the main subject of the article by Verner 
referred to in § 30 (2) above; and he proves that these 
exceptions appear under precisely the same conditions as 
those under which Teut. z appears for prim. s; in other 
words, they depend upon the position of the primitive accent: 
so that, mutatis mutandis, the rules already given in treating 
of z for s apply here also; as follows :— 

(a) The above-named Teut. spirants(= primitive tenues) 
remained unchanged in the initial position ; 

(8) In the interior and final positions these spirants 
remained unchanged when they severally closed a syllable 
which originally bore the accent; but 

(y) When they’ severally closed an unaccented syllable 
(the primitive accent falling on a preceding or a following 
syllable), they passed into voiced spirants, and afterwards 
generally into mediz. 

Examples, (8): Teut. *droper, Go. brépar, “ brother te 
= Lat. frater-=Grk. dparep- (“clansman”) =Skt. bhratar- 
=I-E. *bhrater-;—but (y) : Teut. *fader-, Go. fadar-’, “father,” 
=Lat. pater-=Grk. watép-=Skt. pitdr-=I-E. *patér- ;— 
and Teut. *méder-, (Go. *médar-’,) “ mother,” = Lat. mater- 
=Grk. wytep- for *uatép-=Skt. matdr-=I1-E. *matér-. 


(4) So in the verb: a final spirant of a radical syllable 
persisted when that syllable was originally accented; but in 
those parts of the verb that originally took the accent on the 
personal or other suffixes the spirant was first relaxed and then 
it passed into the corresponding media; and this difference 
was long maintained in all the old non-Gothic dialects. 


Thus the phonetic ratios iG 4 . and :, were all (so to say) 


equal, as will appear from the following A-S. samples (which 
should be compared with those in § 30 (2, vii) above) :— 


Infin. 1p.s. pret. 1p. pl. pret. Past ptep. 
Teut. *wérpan, “to become,” warp(a) worSum(é) worSand-, 
A-S. weorpan a5 wearp wurdon worden ; 
Teut. *snéipan, “to cut,” — sndip(a) sniSum(é) sniSand-, 
A-S.  snipan, 55 snap — snidon sniden ; 
Teut. *téuhan, “to lead,”  tduh(a) téizum(é) tiizand-, 
A-S.  tedn, “ to tug,” tech tugon togen ; 
Teut. *sldhan, “to strike,” sloh(a) [slozum(é)] slazand-, 
A-S.  sledn, “to slay,” sloéh slégon slagen, 


° That is, single or uncombined spirants, not in clusters like St or ht. 
* Fadar occurs only once (Gal. iv..6); the current word ‘is atta i— 
*médar does not occur at all; the current word is aibei. 
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In the latest stage of the common Teutonic the accent 
gradually settled upon the radical syllable (when it was not 
already there), both in the verb and in other parts of speech‘ : 
nevertheless the phonetic changes already established in 
virtue of the primitive accentuation remained unaffected’. 


(5) In Gothic, however, the spirants were extensively 
restored, in conformity with the special characteristics of the 
dialect stated, for s (z), in (a) and (8) of § 30 (2, iv). Thus, 
by (a), in the verbs just cited, the skeletons of the strong roots, 
w-rp, t-h, &c., were carried throughout the whole conjugation, 
giving,—wairpan, warp, watrpum, watrpana-;—sneipan, snaip, 
snipum, snipana- ;—tiuhan, tauh, taihum, tathana- ;—slahan, 
sloh, sidhum, slahana-; and the like’—Similarly, by (0), 
there is, in other parts of speech, a general correspondence 
between an inferior media and a substituted spirant in the 
final position, both alone and also (as must now be added with 
refereuce to the dental and labial) in combination with a final 
s. But this general correspondence is, in the Gothic remains 
as we have them, interrupted by numerous exceptions; e.g. : 
stem manasédi- (f.), ‘ mankind, the world (of men),” nom. s. 
manaseéps (but also manaseds), acc. manasép (but also manased); 
stem gamélida- (ptcp.), “ written,” N.s. neut. gamélip (but 
also gaméilid). 


(6) Again, in the “ personal suffixes” of the verb, in those 
forms in which, as the prim. accentuation shows, a final d 
must have appeared in the common Teutonic (as it actually 
continued to do in O.§8.), there also the Go. generally gives 
p: thus, the accent originally fell on the radical syllable in 
the 3 p.s. ind. act. (Skt. bhdrati=Grk. héper for *pépere), 
2 p.pl. (Skt. dharatha=Grk. dépere), and 2 p. pl. imperative 
(Skt. bhdrata=Grk. dépere) ; and similarly in the 2 p. pl. 
opt.: the later common Teut. form for all three persons was 
*béri8, WV bér, “bear”; and similarly *quépid, *sldhid, &e. ; 


* This general rule does not take certain compounds into account 
(§§ 44, 85). 

5 It will be seen that the appearance of g, d, 2 for h, b, is due to the 
same accent-shifting as vowel-weakening (§§ 17, 21); so that, in Teutonic, 
the weak grades of roots ending in A, b, f,s had a twofold character- 
istic,—a vocal and a consonantal. An extension, by Sievers, of this dis- 
covery of Verner’s will be mentioned in § 82 (2, v) and (3, i). 

6 But traces of the “accentual differentiation,” as it may be called, remain 
in 1p. s. parf, but 1 p. pl. bacirbum; andin 1 p.s. ath, but 1 p. pl. aigum 
(§ 80 infra). Moreover there is reason to believe that, contrary to the 
general rule, in a few Gothic verbs (shaidan, “to divide, separate” ; 
Awairban, “to go, walk” ; and (af-)swairban, “to wipe (off),” the media of 
the weak root has penetrated the whole conjugation. (See Paul, PBB. 
VI. 541+.) 
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but the Go. generally shows bairi-p, quipi-p, slahi-p, &c.: 
and only exceptionally gebid, “he gives,” /ibaid, “ he lives,” 
drinkid, “ye drink ”’; and the like, 

(7) Corresponding to the instances in § 80 (2, vi, vii), there 
occur, alongside of the prepositions af, uf (which are also the 
regular prefix forms), ab and ub when followed by u or uk,— 
ab-u, ub-uh- ; and corresponding to Moses, Mosezis, we find 
Tését, dat. Iéséba ; * Asaf (=’Acad), gen. Asabis. 


(8) The remarkable relationship between the primitive and 
the L.G. mutes (See (2) above), is to a great extent repro- 
duced between the L.G. and the older H.G. mutes,—almost 
completely in the case of the Dentals (i.e. H.G. dental spirants 
or affricate answer to L.G. tenues; H.G. medie@ answer to 
L.G. spirants ; and H.G. tenues answer to L.G. media). In 
the case of the Gutturals and Labials, however, the H.G. 
answers to L.G. spirants with similar spirants (A, f) ; while 
in later H.G., mediz generally appear in correspondence to 
L.G. mediz. This less complete sound-shifting is often called, 
by German scholars, the second (as that described in (2) above 
is called the first) Lautverschiebung ; and the two together 
are, in this country, popularly colligated under the designation 
of “ Grimm’s Law.” 


32. The Gutturals, or Velar and Palatal Mutes (See § 20). 


(1) The Tenues:—Go. qu (kw) and k=H.G. chw, qu and 
ch, k=Prim. g and z. Examples : 

(i) Go. quiman=A-S. (cwiman) cuman, “to come,’ = 
O.H.G. quéman, Modern fommen= Lat. venire for *gwem- 
ire; prim. / gem, weak gm =Go. quum-, Grk. Bav-;—Go. 
quinén-, ‘“‘woman,’=O0.H.G. nom. s. chwénd, quinaé=Grk. 
yuv}, for *yFava (cf. Brot. Bava) = Skt. gna, “ goddess”; 
—Go. quéni-, “ wife, woman,” =Skt. g’ani- ;—Go. naquada- 
(adj.), “naked,” = H.G. nat = Lat. nido-, i. e. *nowido- 
for *nogwido- ;—Go. riquiza-, “ darkness,’ =Grk. é-peB-eo-, 
for *e-peyf-eo-. 

(ii) Go. kinnu- (f.), “ cheek” (chin), =O.H.G. chinni, Mod. 
Kinn=yevv-, “ under-jaw,’ = Lat. genu-, in genu-ino- ;—Go. 
kadrna- (n.), “ corn,’=O.H.G. corn, chorn, Mod. Rorn= 
Lat. grdno- = Slav. zrino ;—Go. kniwa- (n.), nom. kniu, 
“knee,” =Rnie, O.H.G. chniu=Lat. genu, Grk. yovu=Skt. 
-jnu and janu, Zd. znu, pl. zanua ;—Go. ik=A-S. ic, O.E. 
ich, “I =H.G. ihh=Lat. ego, Grk. éyé=Lith. asz, O.SI. 
az. 


(ii) It has been already said (§ 20 (6)), and it appears 
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from the foregoing, that the palato-gutturals stand as clear 
gutturals in Gothic; and so do also a part of the velar series, 
the labial affection having vanished. The latter therefore 
can only be discovered by comparison of Gothic words with 
those of cognate languages. Thus: Go. kadru-=Skt. guru- 
=Grk. Bapv- for yFapv-= Lat. gravi-, i.e. *garwi- for 
*gwaru-i-;—and Go. juka- (n.), “a yoke,’ =H.G. Joh= 
Lat. jugo-, Grk. tuyd-, i. e. *8juryo- for juyo- =Skt. yugd-. 

(iv) F. Kluge’ has made it probable that the appearance or 
disappearance of the labial element depended on the vowel 
that originally followed the velar : it was fully evolved before 
the high vowels (i, e), and vanished or tended to vanish 
before the low or back vowels (a, 0, u)*. The inflexional 
suffixes of the verb contain vowels of both kinds: hence, in 
the O.Teut. conjugation the final velar element of the root 
would sometimes appear and sometimes vanish (e. g.: / sinqu-, 
l p.s. *sinko, “TI sink,” but 2 & 3 p.s. *sinquezi, *sinquedi) ; 
while, afterwards, in the separate dialects, one or the other 
form of the root would prevail throughout. In Gothic the 
velar prevailed (sinquan, &c.); but in the W.Teut. dialects 
the clear guttural (sinkan, “siuk,” singan, ‘sing,’ sehan, 
“see”’); and this is one of the distinguishing differences 
between E. and W.Teut. 

(v) Go. & renders the Latin c, and Grk. «, in borrowed 
words ; as in Karkara=carcer; kaisar = Cesar; Krétes= 
Kpires, “ Cretans”’ ;—often also the Grk. y, as in Katira- 
zein=Xopatelv, arkangilus = apy-dyyedos ; although X=y 
was also sometimes employed ($8 (2)). 

(vi) kk occurs only in two words,—sakku- (m.), “ sack, 
sackcloth,” = Lat. sacco-, Grk. caxxo- ; and smakkan-, “a fig,” 
which appears to be the same as the Slav. smokwa; but 
which language borrowed from the other is not clear. 

(vii) sk frequently occurs (§ 80 (1)) ;—squ occurs only in 
the rare words ga-wrisquan, ‘‘ to bear fruit,” and hnasquus 
(adj.), “soft, delicate” O.H. nesh. 


(2) The Spirants:—Go. hw and h=H.G. hw, w, h, g= 
Prim. g and c. Examples: 

-(i) Go. ahwo- (f.), “ water, stream, flood,” =O.H.G. ahé- 
= Lat. aqud-;—Go. hwa-s (imterrog. pron.), “whu,” = 


1 Q.undF., XXXII. 42-46. The subject has been taken up and 
further worked out by Osthoff in PBB. VII. 256-287. 

2 This is the reverse of what took place in Greek, where the labial 
element comes out strong before the back vowels (sot-vj, méd-repos, &c.), 
while the high vowels often transform the guttural into a dental (rei-w, 
ri-s, &c.). See J. Schmidt in KZ, XXV. 185 +. 
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\ 
O.H.G. hwér, Mod. wer= Lat. quo-, qui-=Grk. zro- (for 
«Fo-) in 16-Oev, &c. ; Go. hwapara-, “ whether,” i. e., “ which 
of two,” =O.H.G. hwédar, wédar= Lat. utero-, for *cutero-, 
i.e. *quotero-=Grk. mérepo- for *«Férepo- (but Ton. xorepo-) 
=Skt. katara-;—Go. lethwan, “to lend,’ = Lat. linquere, 
Grk. Aecz-euv. 

(ii) Go. hazjan=A-S. herian, “ to praise,” = Lat. car-, for 
cas-, in car-men, Skt. cas-, gans- ;—Go. hunda- (m.), “ hound, 
dog,’ =O.H.G. hunt, Mod. §und= Lat. cani-, Grk. cvov-= 
Skt. cvan- ;—Go. hunda- (n.), “ hund-red,’ =O.H.G. -hunt, 
Mod. hunbd-ert= Lat. cento-, Grk. é-caTo-=Skt. gata-;—Go. 
hairt-an- (n.), “heart,’? = H.G. Herz = Lat. cord-, Grk. 
Kxapd-ia= Lith. szirdi-; (but the last three from a weak base 
erd-;)—Go. fathu- (n.), “riches” (orig. “ cattle”), = A-S. 
feoh (Engl. fee) =O.H.G. fihu, Mod. Biel = Lat. pecu- 
(whence, similarly, pecu-nia) =Skt. pacu-;—Go. swathran-, 
“ father-in-law,’ =O.H.G. swéhur (Mod. Gcbwieger-) = Lat. 
socero-, for *swecero- = Grk. éxupé-, for *oFexupd-= Skt. 
evdcura-= Lith. szeszura-; (the initials in Skt. and Lith. are 
due to assimilation ;)—Go. tathun, “ten,’=O.H.G. zehan, 
Mod. 3ebn = Lat. decem, Grk. deca = Lith. deszim-, Skt. 
dacan-. 

(iii) By loss of the labial element a velar h becomes un- 
distinguishable from a palatal; as in: Go. haidu- (m.), 
“manner, form,” =Skt. keté-, prim. *qoité-;—Go. hiifan, “to 
steal,’ = Lat. clep-ere, Grk. xdXem-Tew = Slav. ¥ klip, klop; 
prim. initial, g ? 

(iv) By the accentual exception (‘ Verner’s law,” §3] 
(3)-+) g appears instead of A; as in: Go. -tigu-, “ten, -ty,” 
beside tathun, for *tthun, Teut. *tehun, “ten” ;—Go. tagra-, 
“a tear,’= Lat. lacru-ma (for *dac-)=Grk. daxpv. In the 
same way are to be explained: fag-indn, “be glad,” beside 
fah-édi-, “gladness”; fulg-ina-, “hidden,” beside fidh-an, 
“to hide” ; hung-rjan, “to hunger” (impers.), beside huh-ru- 
(m.), for *hunh-ru-, ‘“‘hunger”’; and others similar. Also 
the numerous adjectives in -ga-= Lat. -co-, Grk. -«6-, beside 
others in -ha- (§ 40 (5, iv)). 

(v) In the foregoing examples g for h is = prim. palatal 
(c). Inthe case of an interior velar (gw for hw) Sievers* 
has shown, as a corollary to Verner’s law, that the guttural 
element vanished, leaving only w (u); e¢.g.: siuni-, “sight, 
seeing,” is for *sigw-ni-, from the root sihw- (=sehw-) of 
saihwan, ‘to see.” 


* “Zur Accent- und Laut-lehre,” &c., PBB., V.149; or in separate 
reprint: see also Paul, ‘Zum Vernerschen Gesetz,” Beitr. VI. 538+. 
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(vi) Apart from the preceding exceptions a radical / final 
generally persists when brought into the interior position ; 
é.g.: Go. hauha-, “ high,” N.s. m. hauhs, dat. hauhamma ;— 
Go. hatha-, “ one-eyed,” (cf. Lat. caeco-), N. s. haths, D. 
hathamma. 

(vii) Initial clusters with 4 (which must be sounded) are 
hr, hl, hn; as: hrukjan, “to crow”; hlauta- (m.), “lot” ; 
hnaiwa- \(adj.), “ humble”; &c. 

(viii) The interior cluster hs is =prim. ks; as in auhsan-, 
“ox,” =Skt. ukshdn-; wahsjan, “to grow,” akin to avé- 
avecOa; tathswan- (adj.), “right (-hand) ,” = Lat. dex-tero-. 

(ix) Excepting the s(z) of us before r (§ 27 (1, vi)), the & 
of the enclitic uh (and of jah, nth, and nuh, which embody wh) 
is the only consonant that undergoes assimilation (and that 
by no means regularly) to the initial consonant of a fol- 
lowing word, especially to p; e.g.: pan-uh+pan may give 
panup-pan, “and thereupon” ;—was-uh + pan may give 
wasup-pan, “and he was” ;—in-uh+pis may give inup-pis, 
“and on this account”; and many similar. Other notice- 
able instances are: nis sijai for nih + sijai, “be it not,’’ 
=“‘God forbid” ;—jan ni for jah+ni, “and not” ;—jag 
gatraua for jah +gatraua, “and I am confident” ;—jas sé 
for jah+s6, “and she” ;—hwa nuk kant for hwa+nuh+ 
kant, “ and what then knowest thou? ”—jal liban for jah+ 
iiban, “and to live” ;—also jad du, “and to...” ;—jam 
mundép, “and consider ye”; and a few more. 

(x) For the combination At (=kt, &c.), see under ¢, § 33 
below. 

(xi) For the important equivalence, Teut. f=Aw=prim. 
g, see under f, § 34 (2). 


(3) The Mediz :—Go. (gw) w and g=H.G. (kw) w and 
k, g=Prim. gh, and ghi. Kxamples: 

(i) Go. snaiwa-, for *snaigwa- (m.), “ snow”; cf. Lat. nia, 
nivis, for *(s)nighwis, and Grk. wdo- (in compounds) for 
(«) vex fo- ;—Go. gasti- (m.), “stranger, guest,” = Lat. hosti- 
=O.Slav. gosti-; Eur. base *gh,osti-. Gw= prim. gh, is un- 
stable; and Sievers’s corollary (See under A in (2, v) above) 
applies here also; as in mawi (N.8.), “girl, maiden,” for 
*magwt, G. maujés for *magwjés: the masc. is magu-s, “ boy, 
servant.” 

(ii) Go. gardi- (m.), “house,’=A-S. geard, Engl. yard, 
= Lat. horto-;—Go. gazda- (m.), “a goad, sting,” = A-S. 
geard, O.E. yerde, “a rod,” (whence “yard” as a measure,) 

' = Lat. hasta- for *has6d- ;—Go. (us-) gildan, “ to (re-)pay,” = 
A-S. gieldan, gyldan; but our yield ;—Go. giutan, “ to pour,” 
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=A-S. gedtan=O.H.G. giozan, kiozan, Mod. giefen ; cf. Lat. 
fud- in fundere, Grk. yéo for yéFo ;—Go. gistra(-dagis), 
“to-morrow” (a special meaning), = Engl. yester(-day) = 
Lat. hester-no-, extended from hes- in hért for *hesi=Grk, 
xOes for *yies ;—Go. guman-, “ man,” = Lat. homon-= Lith. 
zmon-;—Go. (bi-)laigon, “to lick,’ =H.G. leéen = Grk. 
recyew, Lat. lingere= Lith. lez-, Slav. liz- ;—Go. tung-dn- (f.), 
*‘ tongue,” Sunge,= Lat. ling-ud-, for *ding-wa- = Lith. léz- 
@wi-; the Jin Lat. and Lith. is probably due in each case (as 
Forstemann suggests) to a popular reference of the name for 
the tongue to the foregoing verb lingo, lézis. In the Go. 
insep. prefix, ga-, O.H.G. ka-, ga- = ge-=A-S. ze-, g is a 
palatal; ze in O.E. became y, which is still sometimes met 
with as y or 7; as in: yclept, A-S. ge-clypod, “called” ; éwis‘, 
A-S. ge-wis, Ger. ge-wiff, “surely ”’; handiwork=A-S. hand- 
geweore. 

(iii) g (unlike d and 4) persists in the final position and 
before s; apparently also before ¢; thus: mag, “I or he can,” 
magt, “thou canst” ’; stem wiga- (m.), “a way,” N.s. wigs, 
A. wig. 

(iv) Initial clusters are gr and gl only; as in grédaga-, 
“hungry”; glitmunjan, “ to glisten.” 

(v) g, in the MSS., before g, &, denotes the gutturo-nasal 
a(=ng). 

(vi) For accretion of gg before w, see § 29 (1, viii). 


33. The Dentals. 


(1) The Go. Tenuis, =H.G. 3(=¢s),ss= Prim. d. 

(i) Examples: Go. tunpu- (m.), “ tooth,’”=O.H.G. zand, 
Mod. 3abn = Lat. denti-, Grk. 6-80v7-, Skt. dant-, (but Go. 
shows weak vowel ;)—Go. (ga-)tamjan, “to tame,” =O.H.G. 
zamjan, Mod. 3abmen = Lat. dom-are, Grk. dap-dy, Skt. 
dam-dyati ;—Go. triwa-, N.s. triu (n.), “a staff” = A-S. 
tredw, “tree” =G. dpi-s, Skt. dru;—Go. twa-, “two? = 
zwei=L. duo, G. dvo, Skt. dva ;—Go. gaiti- (f.), “goat,”= 
Gcif=L. haedo-, “ kid” ;—Go. beit-an, “ to bite,” =beifen= 
L. fi(n)d-ere, “to split,” Skt. bhid- ;—Go. wit-an, “ to wit,” 
ze. “know,” = wiffen = L. wid-ére, G. i8-etv (for fid-), Skt. 
vid- ;—Go. fotu- (m.), “ foot” =Fuf=L. ped-, G. 7o0d-, Skt. 
pad-, pad-;— Go. swarta-, “black, swart (swarthy),? = 
fcbwar3; cf. L. sord-ére for *sword-ére. 


* Sometimes printed “ I wis,” as if it were a pronoun and verb ! 
’ This is, however, the only extant instance of its kind. 
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(ii) The favorite cluster s¢ frequently occurs initially ; as 
in steigan, “go, goup”; staina- (m.), “stone”; &c., &e.;— 
and in the interior position ; as in paurstein- (f) iy thirst? oe 
gramsta- (m.), “a splinter”; asta-, “a branch,” =éo- for 
*8c-50-; in which instances the Go. group results from sta 
dental suffix; and so in many others, notably in the super- 
lative of adjectives (hauhis-ta-, “highest,” armés-ta-, “ most 
miserable”; &c.). 

(ii) But ‘the ¢ itself may stand for a radical (Teut.) ¢, d, b; 
(=prim. d, dh, t); as ia gilstra-, for *gild-tra-, “a tax,” 
from gild-an, “to pay”; 2p.s. waist, ‘thou knowest” = 
Grk. ota@a for * Fotd-@a ; ” guast, “thou saidst,”’ by quip-an ; 
warst, “thou becamest, » by wairp-an; &e. The cluster ss 
is often a variety of the foregoing (See § 80 (1)). 

(iv) Just as the cluster s¢ may come from an older combi- 
nation of dental+t, so the clusters ht and ft may come from 
pre-Teutonic combinations of guttural + ¢ and labial + ¢; 
e..g.: ahtau, “eight,” Ger. adt= Lat. octo, Grk. o«re ;— 
naht- (f.), “night,” Ger. Nacdbt=L. noct-, Gr. vuer-, Skt. 
nakti ;—raihta-, “right,” Ger. recht=L. recto- ;—flahto- (f.), 
“a plaiting”; cf. Lat. plect-ere ;—mahta-, “able,” probably 
=Lat. macto- ;—liuht-jan, “to shine,” probably =Aedccew 
for *Xever-jew* ;—hafta-, “held, bound,” = L. capto-;—Aliftu- 
(m.), “thief, (shop-)/éfter,’=G. xAemrta-. In these cases it 
would seem that the prim. & or p underwent the usual change 
into the Teut. hard or voiceless spirant, A or f, which then 
exercised the same “ protection” over the conjoined ¢ that 
$ did,—. e., prevented it from passing into p 

(v) ¢é occurs only in attan-, “father,’ and skatta- (m.), 
any ‘‘ piece of money,”—both of doubtful derivation. 


(2) The Go. Spirant p=H.G. d= Prim. ¢. 

(i) Examples: Go. pat-a, “that,” = H.G. daz, dag = Lat. 
-tud (in is-tud), Grk. T6-(5e), Skt. tad 3—Go. pu, “thou,”= 
dbu=L. tu, G. od, for rv, O.Skt. tu- am ; ;—Go. preis, prija, 
“ three, »=drei=L, tres, tria, G. tpeis, rpia, Skt. (masc. nom.) 
trayas ;—Go. brépar, « brother 2 = Bruder = L. frater-, G. 
gparep-, Skt. bhratar- ;—Go. wairpan=A-S. weorpan, “to 
become,” O.E. worthe = werden = L. vert-ere, Skt. vart-, “to 
g0, turn,” (cf. our idiom, “to turn into” =“ become”’) ; Go. 
matrpra-, “murder, murther = ord= =; morti-, Skt. mrti, 
“ death ” ;—so also papr6, “ thence,” is closely related to Skt. 
tatra, “ there”; rapjon- (f.), “number,” to L. ratidn-; 
pragjan, “to run,” to G. tpéyev; pahan, “to be silent,” 


1 Fick in BB. IX. 318. 
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to Lat. tacére; milip, “honey,” to Grk. peder- ; and many 
more. ; 
(ii) Of some words, common in Teut., the classical equiva- 
lents are doubtful, or not to be found; thus: piuba- (m.), 
“thief,’=O.H.G. diup, Mod. Dieb; patirpa- (n.), “field, 
estate,” = Engl. thorp, Dorf; patirnu- (m.), “ thorn,’ = Dorm; 
priskan, “to thresh,” =bdrefthen; airpo- (f.), “earth,” = Erde; 
and others. 

(iii) Examples of the accentual exception (d for p=prim. £) 
are very numerous ; as: fidwor, ‘“ four,” = Lat. guatuor, Skt. 
Katvdr-as ;—hardu-, “ hard,’ = xpatv-” ;—hunda (pl.), “ hund- 
reds,’ =O.H.G. hunt=L. cent-um, G. é-Kato-v, Skt. catd- ;— 
undar, “ under,” = unter = L. inter ;—haidu-, “manner, form,” 
=Engl. -hood, -head=-heit=Skt. ketu- for *kaita-, “ appear- 
ance.” As examples of verbal forms which regularly exhibit 
this exception may be mentioned the passive participle of 
weak verbs, and the remains of the passive (orig. middle) 
voice of all verbs; thus: satida-, “set, placed,” = Skt. 
saditd- ;—tamida-, “tamed,” =Lat. domito-, Skt. damité-; 
&c., &e. (but, generally (by § 31 (5)), the N. s. mase, 
(tamips, &c.) and the N. and A.s.neut. (tamip, &c.) show 
p);—also the medio-passive 3 p. s. indic. datrada = Grk. 
déperat, Skt. bhdrate; 3 p. s. subj. bairaidau=G. dPépoito, 
Skt. dhdreta; &c.: in short, wherever d appears regularly 
among verbal suffixes it represents prim. ¢ (e.g., 3 p. pl. act. 
batrand=L. ferunt, G. dépover (for -ovtt),.S. dbhdranti). 

(iv) Apart from the exception just treated, Go. p (= 
prim. ¢) maintains its value in the interior position; as: 
stem, aipa- (m.), “oath,” N.s. aips, G. aipis, D. aipa, &e. 
See also brépar, anpara-, &c., above. 

(v) For sibilation of p before ¢, see (1) above. 

(vi) For pp=A+p, see under h, in § 82 (2). In aitp-pau, 
“or, or else,” the origin of the first syllable is uncertain. 

(vii) Initial clusters are: pr, pl, pw; as in pragjan, “to 
run”; pliuhan, “to flee’; pwahan, “to wash.” 


(3) The Gothic Media d=H.G. ¢, d=Prim. dh (Skt. dh, 
d; Grk. 0,7; Lat. f, 6, d). 

(i) Examples: Go. dauni- (f.), “ odour, savour,” =O.H.G. 
tun-ist, Mod. Dunft=L. fu-mo-, akin to Grk. 6v-ev, orig. 
“to burn incense” (the Engl. dust has diverged in mean- 
ing) ;—Go. dahtar, “daughter,” =Zodhter =G. Ovyarép-, Skt. 
duhitar-;—Go. daira- (n.), “door,’=Zor, Tir=L. (pl.) 
for-es, (adv.) for-is, for-as (f=0, Skt. dh), G. Odpa-, Skt. 


* But pa (=7) is of different grade from the Teut. ar or. 
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dwara (for *dhwara), weak dur ;—Go. dédi-, “deed,” =Zat, 
implies a prim. base *dhé-¢é-, “a doing, making,” / adhe, 
“place, put, make,”=@n- in ti-OQn-ys;—Go. bindan, “to 
bind,” =0.H.G. pintan, Mod. binden; prim. ,/bhendh, Skt. 
bandh- 3—Go. midja- (adj.), “mid,”=Ger. (subst.) Mitte= 
L. medio-, G. (epic) pécoo-, for *nebjo-, Skt. madhja- ;—Go. 
rauda-, red,” =rot=L. rufo- and rubero-, G. é-pu-pd-, Skt. 
rudh-ira- ;—Go. widuw6n-, “ widow,” =O.H.G. wituwa, Mod. 
Wittwe = L. vidud-, Skt. vidhavd-;—Go. watirda- (n.), “word,” 
=Wort=L. verbo- for *werdho-, /wer, “speak,” as in G. 
ép-etv for * Fep-eiv. 

(i) Of many words, very common in Teut., the classical 
equivalents are not discoverable; as: daupu-, ‘death,’ = 
Tod; diupa-, “deep,” =tief; drinkan, “ to drink,’ =trinten. 

(iii) When an interior d preceded by a vowel is brought, 
in the course of inflexion, into the final position, alone or in 
combination with s, it generally passes into p; as: (stem) 
goda-, “good,” N.s. masc. gops, N. & A.s. neut. gop ;— 
(ana-)biudan, “to bid,’ pret. 1 & 3 p. s. -baup; bidjan, 
“to pray,” pret. 1 & 3 p.s. bap; and the like. This rule 
holds, whether the d is =prim. dh, or (by the accentual 
exception) = prim. ¢ (See (2) above). Yet, in the MSS., 
exceptions to the rule are not uncommon; as: gdds, géd, 
-baud, -bad, and the like. 

(iv) Very rarely, on the other hand, this secondary final 
p penetrates from the N. & A. s. into the interior position ; 
as: (dat.) gupa, for guda, “ to god”; (N. pl.) unfrépans, 
“foolish,” from froda-, “ wise.’ 

(v) In the interior clusters rd, ld, nd, gd, and zd, the d 
was probably a closed sound, or media proper; and it so 
remained in fine, with or without s; as: gardi- (m.), “house,” 
N. s. gards, A. gard ;—aldi- (f.), “‘age, time,” N. s. alds, A. 
ald ;—dindan, “to bind,” pret. 1 & 3 p. s. band ; 3—gahugdi- 
(f.), “ couscience,” N. 8. gahugds, A. gahugd. 

(vi) Of the clusters just mentioned zd = prim. zdh is 
interesting; the instances are*: Go. mizdén- (f.), “ pay, 
reward,” =A-S. meord (r for z, § 80 (2)) = O.Slav. mizda- = 
Zd. mizdha-, I-E. base *mizdh(o)- (Grk. necessarily usc -) ; 
—Go. ganda (m.), “sting, goad,’”=A-S. zeard, “rod,’”= 
O.H.G. cart, gart=L. hasta- for * *hasOa- = prim. *ghazdha- 
(or -o- ?) a Co huzda- (n.), “ treasure,” =A-S. heord, our 
hoard,’ = Hort; to this the Latin cust-, in the extended 
form cust-dd-, is probably equivalent ; ;—Go. razdé- (f.), 
“speech, mode of speech,’=A-S. reard, reord = O.H.G. 


5 See Osthoff, KZ. XXIII. 87. 
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rarta, implying a prim. or Eur. base *razdha-, ras, which 
in Skt. denotes “ crying, howling.” ; a 
(vii) dd occurs only as an accretion before 7 ($ 29 (2, vii)). 
(viii) Initial clusters are dr and dw; as: drinkan, to 
drink”; dreidan, “to drive”; but dw only in dwala-, 
“foolish,” and its derivatives. 


34, The Labials. 

(1) The Go. Tenuis p=H.G. pf, f (=Prim. 6). 

(i) In the parent speech the labial media was the rarest 
of mutes; indeed, Schleicher declared that he could not find 
a single example of it that was completely satisfactory. In 
genuine Gothic, initial p is of corresponding rarity. Most 
of the words in which it occurs (pradfetés, psalma, plapja, 
“ street,’’—probably mis-spelt for platja = wdarteia; and 
others) are borrowed bodily from the Grk.;—one or two 
from the Latin (as, pund, “ pound ’’) ;—and plins-jan, “to 
dance,” may be borrowed from the O.Slav. ;—but punga- 
(m.), “purse,” (A-S. pung, O.N. (nom.) pungr, O.H.G. 
-phung, -fung,) appears to be common in Teutonic ;—peika- 
(agms), “ palm-(tree),”” and (ana-)prangan, “to (op-) press,” 
are obscure. There remains only the word (N. s. f.) patda 
(stem paido-), “a coat,”=O.S. peda, O.H.G. pfeit, which is 
of the same origin as Grk. Bairn, “a coat of skins”: these 
imply a Eur. base *baita-. 

(ii) Examples with interior p are not very numerous; and 
none are satisfactorily connected with classical equivalents. 
Nevertheless, some of them are among the commonest 
of Teut. words; as: diupa- (adj.), “deep”; skipa- (n.), 
“ship”; slépan, “to sleep”; wépna- (n.), “ weapon”; 
hilpan, “to help.” 

(ii) The initial cluster sp occurs in: sparwan- (m.), 
“sparrow” ; spinnan, “to spin”’; and two or three more ;— 
spr- only in the adv. sprauté, “ quickly.”—Instances with 
initial pr and pi are cited above. 


(2) The Spirant: («) Gothic f= H.G. f, v, b= Prim. p; 
(8) Teut. f, for hw=prim. g. 

Examples: (#, i) Go. fadar, “ father,” =O.H.G. fatar, 
Mod. Gater = L. pater, G. matep-, Skt. pitar- ;—Go. fotu- 
(m.), ‘‘ foot,” =O.H.G. fuoz, Mod. uf =L. ped-, G. mod- 
(but Dor. N.s. was), Skt. pad-, pad-;—Go. fiska- (m.), 
“fish,” = O.H.G. fise, Mod. Fifth = L. pisci- ;—Go. -filla- 
(n.), “fell,” i.e, “skin,” =Gell = L. pelli- ;—Go. hafjan, 
“to lift, heave,’ =O.H.G. hefjan, Mod. heben=L. capere — 
Go. hlifan, “to steal,” = L. clepere, G. xAér-Tewv ;—Go, af, 
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“from, of7? =O.H.G. aba, Mod. ab-=L. ab for *ap, G. 
amo, Skt. dpa ;—Go. uf, “under, up,” =auf=L. s-ub, for 
*s-up = G. b7é for *o-v70 ? = Skt. tipa ;—Go. ufar, “ over,” 
= Ger. tiber=L. s-uper=G. brép for *o-vrép ?=Skt. upari. 

(ii) By the accentual exception we have: Go. sibun, 
* seven,” =fieben=Teut. *sebun= prim. *septm (but with sup- 
pression of ¢ between the two labials) = Lat. septem, Grk. érd 
for *cerrn, Skt. saptdn, prim. *séptn ;—Go. hlaiba- (m.)= 
A-S. Aldf, “ loaf,’ Ger. Qaib= Lith. klépa- ;—Go. haubida-= 
A-S. hedfod, “head,” = Haupt=L. capzt- (§ 26 (9,7) above) ; 
—Go. laibé- (f.), “remainder,” cf. Grk. Aowwa-. Such a 
6, on assuming the final position, either alone or coupled 
with s, generally becomes f; as: stem hlaiba-, N.s. Alaifs, 
A. hlaif (yet also, occasionally, hlaibs, hlaib). 

(iti) Apart from the accentual exception, a Go. f=prim. p 
generally maintains its value in the interior position; as: 
hlifand, “ they steal” ; ni hlifais, “do not steal”; ushdfun, 
“they lifted up”; from Alifan, hafjan, above cited. 

(iv) Initial clusters are fr and fl; as in fraisan, “to 
tempt,” flddu- (m.), “flood”; &c. 

(v) For ft=p+t, see § 38 (1, iv). 

(vi) ff does not occur. 

(@, vii) The case of fin place of hw=prim. g (kw) deserves 
special attention. Examples: Go. fidwor, for *hwidwar, 
“ four,” =Bier = L. quatuor (for *quetwor) = Skt. k’atvar-; 
—Go. fimé, for *finhw, “five,” =fiinf=L. quinque for *pinque, 
Skt. pdvk'an-= Lith. penki ;—Go. wulfa- (m.), for *wlhwa-, 
“ wolf,’ =Wolf =L. lupo- for *wlquo-, Grk. Av«o- for FlxFo-, 
Skt. vrka-=Lith.vilka-'. These instances (and those in (viii) ) 
belong to all the Teut. dialects ; and to them perhaps may be 
added Go. and O.H.G. hiufan, “to mourn,” A-S. heéfian, 
O.S. hicban= Lith. szauk-iu, “to howl”? ;—O.H.G. foraha, 
Mod. féhre, Langobardic fereha, A-S. furh, Engl. fir = Lat. 


quercu-*. And, as instances of differentiation within the 


1 But compare the O.N. fem. y/gr = Teut. *wolgjd- (g = gu, for hw 

f), by the accentual exception) = Skt. fem. orki. (Verner, KZ., 
XIII. 121.) 

2 L. Meyer, G.S. §74; supported by J. Schmidt in his review of the 
book, KZ. XIX. 

3 Férstemann, Gesch., II. 219; Max Miiller, Lectures, II. 247, 259; 
H. Miller, KZ. XXIV. 467.—Verner, in a note to his oft-cited article, 
shows that f of similar origin is not unknown in other linguistic regions ; 
we ourselves are familiar with the fat, for what, of the Scotch High. 
lands. It may be added that Osthoff, M.U. I. 94, thinks that the final 
f of jimf may be due to assimilation to the initial f, and the initial f of 
fidwor to the influence of fimf. But there is a sufficient number of other 
f’s evolved from hw by mere phonetic change to render such explanations 
unnecessary. 
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dialects, we may cite our oven = Germ. Ofn, beside the Go. 
athna-, Teut. *uhwna-; and the Friesic fial beside our 
wheel, A-S. hweol, Teut. *hweula- for *hwegwid-. The point 
to be noted is, that in all such cases the f comes from a 
primitive velar and not from a palatal; and, indeed, without 
a conjoined labial element there are no satisfactory means of 
accounting for the remarkable transformation in question 
C20 tee ie ; . 

(viii) This and other considerations help to elucidate -lif 
(f=hAw) in ainlif, “ eleven,’ and twalif, “twelve.” Bopp 
(followed by Schleicher, L. Meyer, Forstemann, and others) 
made lif=dec-em, déx-a, “ten”; and this etymology is still 
sometimes given out in this country as if it were the only 
one worth mentioning; whereas it is open to every possible 
objection : for the guttural of decem, &c., is a palatal (cf. Skt. 
dagan) ; and in Go. tathun not only is the radical vowel also 
a palatal, but, both ainlif and twalif having passed into the i- 
declension, in the oblique cases (dat. ainlibim, twalibim*) 
the interior f (4) is actually flanked by palatal vowels’, 
Further, the presumed equivalence of Teut. / and prim. d is, 
as Schleicher admits, unsupported by any similar instance ; 
and, lastly, the prim. word for “ten” ended in a sonant, 
which should have persisted (as un) in Gothic (cf. sidun, 
“seven,” niun, “nine” *), which, however, Jif does not show 
us. In point of fact, the prim. *decm = Skt. dacan, Grk. 
déxa, Lat. decem, is exactly reproduced, sound for sound, in 
the Go. tathun, Teut. *tehun, with which -lif cannot be con- 
nected by any defensible lines of sound-change. 

(ix) This -lif is probably identical with the Lith. -lika, by 
the addition of which to the words for “one,” “two,” &c., 
the numerals of that language, from “eleven” to “ nine- 
teen” inclusive, are formed (vénu-lika, “eleven,” dvy-lika, 
“twelve,” &c.). But here the 4 and @ only apparently bring 
the word a stage nearer to déxa, decem, &c.; fora Lith. clear k 
is the normal equivalent to a prim. velar; while the a has no 
right here at all, the correct Lith. equivalent of a prim. nasal 
sonant being, not @ (as in Grk. and Skt.), but im (én, yn). 
The initial / for a supposed d is also as unsupported in Lith. 
as in Teut.’; and even the interior i (which may pass in Go. 
lif) is irregular ; for the proper Lith. form of prim. or Eur. 
e is likewise e. On the other hand, the actual Lith. equiva- 


* For interior 6 = final f, see later on: as to the a-declension, see 
note * to § 61. 
i bone should prevent labialism. ® But see § 35, note ?, 
s to lézivi- = Lat. lingua- for dingwé- = Go. tungon-, “ to: 2 
see § 32 (3, ii). : : a 
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lent of decem is deszim-", in which (just as in Go. tathun) 
every letter is as exactly regular as, in lka, every letter 
would, on Bopp’s hypothesis, be irregular. 

(x) The pra-Teut. bases of the Gothic words are *ain- 
liqua-*,*dwaliqua- (neuter plural?), and -ligua- goes back to the 
prim. verb-root *reig, *rig=Neur-, Aur-= Lat. lingu-, liqu-= 
Lith. lik-, “leave,’=Teut. (before the operation of Verner’s 
law) lethw-, lihw- (but the meaning of Jeihw- in Go. is “ lend,” 
i.e., “leave” in some one else’s hands). The Aw then 
became fin these numerals, giving lif, which is to Lith. lik 
as Go. wulfa- for *wolhwa- is to Lith. vilka-. The precise 
grammatical force of lif, ik, whether participial, substantival, 
or what not, it is now impossible to determine; but in point 
of general meaning it is probable that ainlif, twalif were 
originally equivalent to “one left, or over,” “two left, or 
over”? (i. e., beyond ten). 

(xi) The proper final consonant in these words was f and 
not 6. This is clear from the O.H.G., where f appears in the 
interior as well as in the final position’: if 6 had been 
radical, O.H.G. should have answered with 8 or p. Yet, in 
the oblique cases in Gothic, 6 appears in the interior position. 
Kluge, therefore, (See note °,) takes the interchange to be an 
instance (“the only certain one” in declension) of the accen- 
tual exception. It may, however, be simply due to the 
influence of the phonetic ratios referred to in §§ 30 (2, vii) 
and 31 (5) and (7), which are specially Gothic, and which 
even affected foreign names, as Jéséba by Jéséf, and Asabis 
by *Asaf. 


(3) Go. 5=H.G. 6, p=Prim. bh (Grk. d, Lat. f, d). 

(i) Examples: Go. batran, “to bear,’?=O.H.G. béran, 
péran= Lat. fer-re, Grk. gép-ewv, Skt. bhar-;—Go. beitan, 
“to bite”’=O.H.G. bizan, pizan, Mod. beifen=Lat. fid-, 
find-ere, Skt. bhid-;—Go. boko- (f.), “a letter,” in plur., 
“book,” = Buch; probably the same word as Teut. *boké-, 
A-S. bée =O.H.G. buoché- or pwoché-, Mod. Buche, “a 
beech,” = Lat. fago-, Grk. dyyo- (for dayo-) ;—Go. liuba- 
(adj.), “dear, be-dov-ed,” A-S. ledf, “ lef,’ =Ger. lich = Lat. 


7 The Lith. word for “ten” actually in use is deszim-ti-, an abstract 
subst. formed from deszim-, somewhat like the Grk. Sexa-6- from déxa. 

8 But for “ elev-en” some non-Gothic dialects show an an-stem (as in 
A-S. andleofan, or elleofan); and, as Kluge suggests (PBB. VI. 396+), it 
is more likely that the Gothic anlif is an assimilation to twalif than that 
the other dialects should have introduced dissimilation. 

® A fact which puzzles Holtzmann (Gram. 1.307); but that is because 
he takes for granted that 6, not f, is the radical consonant. 

G 
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lub-, lib- (in lub-et, lib-idon-, &c.), Skt. lubh-, “ be per- 
turbed (with desire)” ;—Go. silyd- (f.) ‘‘ relationship,” AS. 
sib, preserved in our “ gos-sip” (i. e. * eood-sib ”) = Gipye ; 
ef. Skt. sabhd-, “community, society.” ; 

(ii) In other instances classical equivalents are wanting ; 
as: Go. badja- (n.), “bed,” Bett ;—bagma- (m.), “ tree” 
(beam), Baum ;—batizan- (adj.), “ better,” beffer. 

(iii) The genuine interior 6 flanked by vowels, as well as 
the exceptional 5 (See (2, ii) above), on assuming the final 
position, either alone or coupled with s, generally becomes /; 
as: infin. giban, “to give,’ but 2p. s. imperative gif, 1 & 
3 p. s. pret. gaf;—bi-leiban, “to remain,” 1 & 3 p.s. pret. 
bi-laif; &c. Yet bnot unfrequently occurs; as: stem piwba-, 
“thief,” N.s. piubs; graban, “to dig,’ 1 & 3 p. pret. grob, 
“T digged.” 

(iv) In the clusters rb, 1b, mb, 6 was probably a close 
sound or media proper, and persisted in fine; as in -swarb, 
1 & 3 p. pret. to -swairban, “to wipe”; N. and A. s. lamb 
(n.), ‘a sheep,” stem lamba- ;—perhaps also in the cluster 
bn; as in stibnd- (f.), “ voice,’ O.K. stefen, steven; ibna 
(adj.), “even, equal,” N. s. m. ibns. 

(v) 4b does not occur in Gothic words. 


35. Miscellaneous Phonetic Rules. 


(1) Crasis or vowel-fusion appears to have been unknown 
in Gothic: the collocation of two separate vowels, whether 
the same or different, giving what is commonly known as 
“hiatus,” frequently occurs; e. g.: gadrman, “to com- 
passionate”; gaibnjan, “‘to make even or level”? ; anadukan, 
“to add on”; bidbrjan, “to be astonished” ; duatgangan, 
“to come to”; saisdiim, “we sowed”, (pret. 1 p. pl. to 
saian). But apocope is allowed in a few recognized cases ; 
as, € .g., of a, before ist, “is,” -wh, “and,” -ei, “that” (rela- 
tive) ; and of the ¢ of ni, “not,” before ist, and ibai, “ lest, 
if”; thus: patist =pata+ist, “that is”; karist =kara+ ist 
(imma), “there-is care (to him)” =“ (he) cares”; pammuh 
=pamma+uh, “and to him”; pammei, “to whom,’= 
pamma+ei, “to him that”; 3 p.s. pret. freét=fra+ é, pl. 
fretun, “he, they devoured” (but infin. fraitan,—see § 24, 
note*); nist=ni-+ ist, “is not”; nibai, “ unless,” = ni + 
ibai, “if not.” In borrowed names a variety of treatment 
appears: sometimes a hiatus is preserved (gaiainna=ryéevva, 
“ Gehenna”) ; sometimes it is filled up with h (Aharon= 
Aaron) ; and sometimes one vowel is elided (Jsak= Isaac) 


10 See § 29 (1, viii). 
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(2) The relationships subsisting between the final sounds 
of Gothic words and those of corresponding words in the 
parent speech have, in the main, been summed up in a few 
general rules (Auslautsgesetze, “Rules for the final sound ”)’. 
Thus, as regards consonants,— 

(i) The only primitive final retained by the Gothic is s 
(whatever sound immediately precedes); any other final 
consonant is rejected; e.g.: Go. sununs (A. plur.)=prim. 
*sunums, “sons”; Go. saths= Lat. sex (=seks) ; nom. sing. 
sunus, plur. sunjus=prim. *sunus, *suneu-es ;—but 3 p. pl. 
pret. nemun (not némunp)=*né-n’m-unt (§ 24 (3) above) ; 
ace. sing. sunu=prim. *sunum’. 

As regards vowels— 

(i) The Gothic rejects the prim. finals d, (0, e,) ¥,—the last 
sometimes even when it appears to be a factor in the diph- 
thong ai; the first (a2=a) even when it may be considered 
an element of @ (=aa)=Go.,0; e.g.: Go. 3 p.s. wait, “he 
knows,”=Grk. foid-e; Skt. veda; 2 p.s. act. batris=épets 
for *pépeot=Skt. bhdrasi ; 2 p.s. pass. batraza, 3 p. bairada, 
3 p. pl. datranda=(épy for) *pépecar, pépetas, pépovrar= 
Skt. bharasé (-€=-at), &c.: and of all fem. substs. with stems 
in 6-=a (gib0-, “ gift,” saiwalo-, “soul,” &c.) the N. s. (to 
which the accus. is assimilated) is in a (giba, saiwala, &c.). 
Similar is the ratio -@: -a. See § 26 (1, ii) and (4, 111). 

(iii) These two central rules are subject to various qualifi- 
cations and extensions. Rule (ii), for example, is to be 
extended to cover the vowel of a final syllable ended by a 
consonant; as: stem daga- (m.), ‘‘day,” or ansti- (f.), 
“orace,” O.Teut. nom. sing. *ddgaz, *dnstiz, but Gothic 
dags, ansts. Hence, when the terminating consonant is any 
other than s, both consonant (by Rule (i)) and vowel dis- 
appear ; as in the accus. of the substs. just cited, viz., dag, 
anst, for *dagam, *anstim: in ga-stems the remaining j is 
then vocalized; as: stem harja-, “army,” hairdja-, “ shep- 
herd,” acc. s. hari, hairdi. 


2 Originally by Westphal, in Kuhn’s ZS. II. ; there is a good summary 
by Schleicher, ‘ Compendium,” 3rd ed., 154-5 and 325-8; and an ample 
discussion by Scherer, “Zur Gesch.” 2nd ed. 174-211: there are further 
important contributions to the general question by Sievers in PBB. V. 
101+, and Paul in VI. 124+; whom, with very doubtful success, 
J. Schmidt opposes in KZ. XXVI. 20-42. (See § 85 below.) 

2 In sibun, nun, taihun, (§ 26 (11, iii),) » derived from a prim. sonant 
persists. Osthoft, however, (M.U. I. 130-2) thinks that even these should 
normally have been *sibu, &c.; but that the » has been preserved by 
influence of the ordinals sibun-da, &c., where the m correctly appears. 
Kégel, again, (PBB. VII. 119+,) makes tathund the original form, 
whence, by (i) above, ¢tathun, which influenced sibun and niun, 
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(iv) Monosyllables are exempt from these rules, which, in- 
deed, if applied, would reduce them either to a single conso- 
nant or to an unpronounceable cluster ; thus, the demonstr. 
N.s.m. sa, “that (man),”=Grk. 6 (for oo), Skt. sa;—f. sd, 
“that (woman),”=Grk. 9 (for on =0@), Skt. sd; and the like. 

(v) A prim. final w also persists; e. g.: stem sunu- “son,” 
N.s. sunus, A. sunu; N.s. faihu (m.), “property” (orig. 
“ cattle”), =Lat. pecu, Skt. pacu. This persistence is due, 
as Sievers suggests, to the fact that originally this w generally 
bore the accent. 

(vi) With respect to Rule (i) it is to be noted that a final s 
has disappeared in N.s. after r preceded by avowel; as: stem 
anpara-, “ other,” N.s.m.anpar; stem waira-, “man,” N.s, 
wair. In the case of weak substs. in -an, the n also vanishes as 
well as the s; e.g.: stem guman-, “man,” but nom. s. guma. 
These, however, are not distinctively Gothic characteristics 
(ef. Lat. altero-, nom. s. alter; homon-, nom. s. homo). 

(vii) But the most remarkable variation from Rule (3) is 
caused by the accession of an enclitic -a to the end of certain 
words, where it protects the final consonants. These words 
fall into two classes: (a) some “cases” of the monosyllabic 
pronouns and of adjectives of the pronominal declension (§ 54 
at end) ; (8) some “ persons” of the subjunctive (= optative) 
mood of the verb:—as (a), masc. acc. pana, ‘that (man),” 
neut. N. & A. pata, “that (thing),” (on the other hand Awa, 
by the rule, for *hwat, “what”;) ina, “him,” tta, ‘it”; 
and similarly, of the adjective, say mikila-, “great,” the A. m. 
is mikilana, N. & A. neut. mikilata; and the like*®;—(8), 
of bairan, 1 p. pl. subj. pres. is batraima, 3 p. batraina, “ we, 
they, may bear”; 1 p. pl. pret. béreima, 3 p. béreina, “we, 
they, might bear”; and the 1 p. dual, pres. is batraiwa, pret. 
*béreiwa. Scherer traces this verbal -a (which probably 
differed from the pronominal -a) to an=the dv that accom- 
panies the optative and other moods in Grk. Note, however, 
that a final consonant or even a syllable (sometimes involving 
s) has vanished from before it ; e. g., batraim-, batrain-, =Eur. 
bhéroimes, bhéroint, Grk. pépouwev (-wes), pépovev(r). 


36. Summary. (1) On the pattern adopted in §15 the 
sounds of the Gothic tongue may be tabulated thus :-— 


Clear gutturals: k, h, g, and n=ng, (when conjoined with 
back vowels) ; a, a; 

Velars: gu (=kw), hw, gw; at (=6), 6; 

Semi-palatals : af (=é), é; 


* This a is short to d (=A): see § 26 (4). 
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Palatals: k,h, g, and n,=ng, (when conjoined with palatal 
vowels) ;—j; 4, ef (=7) ; 

Dentals: ¢, d,p; s,z; r,4n; 

Labials: p, 6, f; m; u, au; w; 

Diphthongs: ai, au, iu. 


(2,1) The phonetic texture of a language is best shown 
by the proportions in which its various sounds occur in con- 
tinuous speech. In Gothic, failing the living voice, we must 
fall back on continuous written composition. I have there- 
fore carefully tabulated the recurrent sounds, to the number 
of 5000, in ten passages selected from various parts of Ulfilas’, 
with the following results as regards the individual sounds :— 

Vowels :—a, 777; 1,410; u, 198; e7, 162; at, 139; 6,78; 
au,76; @, 68; at (é), 54; ad (6), 28; iu, 14; &, 6; a, 2. 

Consonants :—n, 525; s, 410; p, 261; m, 207; ¢, 203; 
d, 202; h, 185; 7,174; 7,154; g, 125; w, 125; J, 108; 
f, 77; 6,69; k, 62; 2,39; qu, 21; p, 14; hw, 18; ng, 10; 
gw, 4. 

Total of vowels, 2012, or 40°24 per cent.; of consonants, 
2988, or 59°76 per cent. ; 7. e., of every five successive sounds 
two on the average are vowels and three are consonants. 

(ii) Or, otherwise, if the numbers in each division be re- 
duced to per-centages, it appears that, of the vowels alone, 
a=38'62 per cent. ; =20°38; u=9°84; e (2), 8:05; ati= 
69; 6=3'88; au=3°78; €=3°38; ai (€)=2°68; ati (6) 
=1:39; iw=0°7; =0°3; 4=0°1. 

Of the consonants alone, n=17°57 p.c.; s=13°72; p= 
873; m=6'93 ; t=6'8; d=6°76 5 A=6'2; r=5°82; 7=5'15 ; 
G=418; w=418; 1=3°62; fH=258; b= 2:31; k=2:08; 
z=1:3; qu=0°7; p=0°47; hw=0°44; ng=0°33 ; gu=0'18. 

(iii) The striking preponderance of a among the vowels 
voust have imparted a distinct tonality to the language; and 
more than half of the recurrent sounds fall among these 
six,—a, 1, U, 2, 8, p; not one of which is a complete stop: 
indeed (the mediz being partly reckoned among the open 
sounds), it will be found that only about one in eight of the 
Gothic sounds are complete stops. 


1 Those parts being avoided which show any marked departure from 
the normal spelling ; ¢. g., the earlier chapters of Luke, where d frequently 
occurs for the usual final p. 
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MORPHOLOGY. 


87. (1) While Phonology, as we have seen, treats of indi- 
vidual speech-sounds, and takes words into account only in 
so far as they supply phonetic material ; Morphology, re- 
versely, treats of the various forms assumed by individual 
words, and takes sounds and sound-clusters into account only 
in so far as they enter into the construction of such forms. 
Phonology may be called the physical side of language, 
where it comes into contact with physiology and acoustics ; 
its metaphysical side will hereafter come under consideration 
in Syntax, where language appears as a function of the mind,— 
an expression of mental modes and operations by means of 
phrase and sentence. Morphology lies between the two; 
for, taking sounds and their combinations as so much phy- 
sical material, it builds up words therefrom as agents for the 
expression of ideas, and with a view to their collocation in 
the sentence. In this division of Grammar, therefore, a new 
element appears, commonly called “ meaning,”—a term that 
covers the notions, ideas, and feelings which are expressed by 
words, and apart from which the sounds of speech would be 
so much mere noise. 


(2) The “ meaning” of a word may undergo modification 
according as the word is used independently of, or dependently 
upon, other words ; and the independent meaning may often 
be subdivided into general and specific. To these varieties 
of meaning there correspond, in the older J-E. languages, 
definite sounds and sound-clusters that enter as components 
or factors into the phonetic body of the complete word. These 
accordingly fall into three strata, viz. :— 

(i) Factors embodying a general meaning ; 

(11) Factors (whether, as we know them, they can be shown 
to have an independent meaning or not) which, when added 
to the factors described in (i), have the effect of specializing 
the meaning ; 

(11) Factors (generally destitute, as we know them, of an 
independent meaning) which, when superadded upon the fore- 
going, indicate the relationships of words to other words in 
a sentence ; or which imply some special mode of conception 
on the part of the speaker. 
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A factor of the first or fundamental stratum is called a 
Root ;—a factor of the second is called a Suffix or a Prefix, 
according as it follows or precedes the root to which it is at- 
tached *, and the form resulting from the combination of root 
and suffix is. called a Stem or Theme * ;—factors of the third 
order may be called Inflexional Suffizes ; and these, varying 
with the function of the fully-organized word (verb, pronoun, 
substantive, adjective), serve as exponents of its syntactic 
relations or grammatical properties (mood, tense, number, 
person, case). 


(3) For example: let us take the word aflageinai from 
the following Gothic sentence :—“ Mérida Idébannés daupein 
idreigos du aflageinai frawairhté ” (Mark i. 4) ,—7. e., “ John 
preached the baptism of repentance for (=with a view to) 
the remission of sins.” The root or core of this word is 
lag= Eng). lay, the deep-tone variety of the root fig with the 
general meaning of le ($$ 24 (2) and 26 (1,1)). The first 
suffix was once probably of the form éa (See § 43 (2, i) 
below), giving a stem *lag-éja- with the modified but still 
general meaning of “ cause to lie,” .°. “lay, put.” To this 
stem was added the secondary suffix ni, giving a feminine 
subst. stem with the narrower (substantival) meaning of “a 
laying, a putting.” This composite stem appears reduced 
to the form lageini- (f.), which fell into a regular inflexional 
system (the “i-declension”), and from which compounds 
were formed by means of various prefixes, such as af=“ off, 
away, aside.” The stem aflageini- therefore denotes “a laying 
or putting aside,” and renders the Grk. ageou-, “ remission.” 
But it does not, in this shape, enter into relationship with 
other words of a sentence ; for this purpose it must be equipt 
with varieties of endings, the remains of older inflexional 
suffixes. Thus, in the passage above cited, the final syllable 
ai is used in Gothic to form a dative case for i-feminines ; 
and this case is always required in Gothic substantives cor- 
related to the rest of a sentence by du. Aflageinai, in its 
turn, requires a completing substantive which must indicate 
its relationship thereto by taking the genitive form,—here 


1 A factor might be thrust eto a root, and would then be called an 
Infiz. Vt is not certain that Infixes proper are a feature of I-l. mor- 
phology (but see Windisch, in KZ. I, and De Saussure, “ Mémoire,’ 
p. 239 et seqg.): there is frequently found, however, what appears to be 
a phonetic transposition which closely resembles infixation,—as, e. g., in 
the tof the Lat. fundo, lingo, &c., for fud-no, lig-no, and the like. 

2 Many later stems exhibit more than one suffix or prefix (See the 


a in (3)); but these imply the simpler stems with a single suffix, 
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the gen. plur. frawatirhté, stem frawairhti- (f.), ‘ wrong- 
working, sin,” from ¥wadérk, “work.” Now the investi- 
gation of such abstract relationships as those just referred 
to is the business of Syntax; but the examination and 
classification of the factors of the completed word, ready to 
enter into those relationships (N.s. af-lag-ei-n-s, D. af-lag- 
ei-n-ai, G. pl. fra-watirh-t-é, &c., &c.), is the business of 
Morphology. 


38. A line or two may here be added upon each species of 
factor with which Morphology has to deal, and upon the 
order in which the Word is conceived to be built up from 
them. 


(1, i) Roots were once, probably, independent vocables,— 
primeval words, of physical or concrete meaning,—possibly, 
in some instances, the rudimentary sentences of our remotest 
ancestors. As to their original form, however, nothing defi- 
nite can be asserted; for we only know the I-E. root as the 
core or nucleus of a word or group of words, from which it 
is enucleated by modern analysis. But the completed I-K. 
word, as we find it, is an elaborate product of many ages 
of continuous, though it may have been very slow, mental 
and linguistic development, during which the constituent 
factors, before, and during, and after coalescence, may have 
undergone an indefinite amount of phonetic modification. It 
may be due (as Paul thinks) to some leveling process, rather 
than to any primordial necessity, that I-E. roots, as we know 
them, are all adjusted to the one general form of monosyl- 
labism, although, within this limit, any pronounceable cluster 
of elementary sounds may be compressed; and so, when re- 
duced to writing, they may require for their representation 
one, two, three, four, or even five symbols (as i, “that, he” ; 
ei, “go”; ed, “eat”; pri, “love”; ten, “stretch”; steigh, 
“go, go up”; sperg, “make a noise”; smerd, “bite, give 
pain”). The more complex of such forms probably arose 
from the fusion of two or more simpler roots ; but the results 
reached by so minute an analysis are too uncertain to be of 
much scientific value *. 


? ei, gh, and the like, count of course as simple symbols. Words like 
the Latin string(ere) suggest voots of six symbols; but the » here once 
probably followed the gy (See note ' to § 37). 

* See, however, Fick’s thoroughgoing investigation in the Nachtrag to 
his W-B., 2nd ed., reprinted in the 3rd ed., and his treatise in BB. I. 1+ ; 
ef. also Paul, in Beitr. VI. 118, note, Their views point to the conclusion 
that composite roots involve as many ultimate irresolvable roots (of the 
form ¢a, da, &c.) as they show consonants. 
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(ii) Nevertheless, behind and beneath roots lay the ele- 
mentary sounds that form the ultimate germs of language. 
These were probably, in the very first instance, used without 
any definite logical function, and served merely to arrest 
attention, or to express passion, or to instigate or impel to 
action ; for which purposes any one of the many producible 
sounds would serve as well as any other. But they would 
soon begin to be allocated,—defined as it were,—by deictic or 
imitative action, to two main classes of ideas corresponding 
to the difference in nature between matter and motion. 
Established interjectional sounds, as applied to things, would 
become first demonstrative and then generally pronominal; 
and, as applied to actions, imperative and afterwards pre- 
dicative. The division of primary roots, therefore, into 
pronominal and verbal, as given by most philologists, may be 
pretty safely accepted. The ultimate pronoun was, indeed, 
as Fick well says, the primeval noun; for in the infancy of 
mankind every object would be “this thing” or “that 
thing”; and the power to name things, in accordance with 
their apparent qualities, by means of combinations of roots, 
would be the result of a long period of observation and of 
mental (and corresponding linguistic) growth. 

(iii) It was, in fact, the power of combining simple into 
composite vocables, in endless variety, for the expression of 
combinations of simple ideas, that gave rise to the copious 
vocabulary of the parent I-E. people. Upon the successive 
fissures of this people (See § 1), each division and subdivision 
took with it so much of that vocabulary as it had already 
appropriated ; but in the course of its separate existence it 
gradually dropt words that were no longer required ; while, 
on the other hand, to express new ideas, new compounds 
were formed out of old materials and on the old patterns ; 
sometimes, probably, foreign words were adopted bodily 
from alien peoples with whom the various divisions came in 
contact; and finally, the whole vocabulary and grammar of 
each division were moulded by certain characteristic tenden- 
cies which gave to them a distinctive aspect. But the derived 
peoples no longer (so far as we can judge) fashioned and 
operated with new and independent roots of their own; so 
that by “ roots” we strictly mean the primitive vocables so 
named. Nevertheless, it is convenient to be allowed to 
speak, for example, of Gothic, Latin, or Greek roots (e.9., 
Go. V batir=Lat. /fer=Grk. /g¢ep=prim. /bher) ; and no 
harm will be done if it be borne in mind that we mean 
thereby “ the special forms that primitive roots assume in 
Gothic, Latin, and Greek words.” 
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(2, i) If Roots were originally independent vocables, then 
Stem-forming Suffixes—e. g., the ja of aflag-ja-, the ti of 
frawaurh-ti-, in § 37 (3)—must have been so likewise. In 
this case, they would probably be at the outset of precisely 
the same nature as the roots themselves; but having entered 
into combination with the latter as qualifying or determining 
factors, they gradually lost their primeval independence and 
meaning, and probably, too, in many instances, their primeval 
form. Most or all of the oldest stem-forming suffixes are 
generally believed to have been of pronominal origin *. Their 
function, force, and shape, like those of roots, were settled 
in primitive times. The composites made up by their means 
served as bases for nouns and for secondary verbs; which 
were completed and differentiated by the accession of the 
factors that were afterwards ground down into Inflexional 
Suffixes. 

(ii) It may be added that, with the process of stem-forma- 
tion by the combination of previously independent elements, 
there agree certain modes of word-formation that have since 
prevailed over the whole I-E. area; and the degradation (so 
to say) of independent vocables of definite meaning into mere 
formative syllables, expressive only in combination, may be 
illustrated by many comparatively modern instances‘. 

(iii) The formation of stems from roots by the addition of 
appropriate suffixes is called Derivation. To investigate this 
process and to examine and classify the suffixes involved in it 
is the first of the three principal duties of Morphology. 


(3, 1) But new forms, or at least varieties of older ones, 
may be constructed by combining subordinate initial factors 
with other factors related to them as principals. This pro- 
cess is called Composition, which appears to have grown out 
of the temporary collocation of a qualifying beside a qualified 
word, of a “ governing” beside a “ governed” word, or of a 
word with a specific beside one with a generic meaning. It 
may be that the factors of a compound are, as independent 
words, of coordinate grammatical rank, and that the relation- 
ship of principal and subordinate is but temporarily entered 
into; still, for the time being, some sort of subordination is 
accepted by one or the other. A closer variety of compo- 
sition appears when the first factor is, as a separate vocable, 

* Some later (but still primitive) verb-stems, however, show a simple 
primary verb as the accessory factor (e. g., Lat. cre-do=Skt. grad-dha-, 
wheve the first factor is a subst. and do=dha-, ‘set, put”’). 

' As, @. g., by our -ly in “ godly, wisely,” &c., originally like ;—by our 
-hood, -head = the independent Go. word haidu- (m.), “ way, manner ”;— 
by the French adverbial -ment= Lat. ablative mente; Kc. 
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of inferior grammatical rank to the word with which it com- 
bines. Yet, even in this case, the subordinate words only in a 
few instances surrender their independent existence, although 
there is certainly a tendency to do so (See § 45). 

(il) The extension of the J-E. vocabulary by Composition 
is to be regarded as a younger process than that mode of 
suffixal combination out of which grew the I-E. stem; and 
this process has retained much of its original vigour down to 
the latest times. As a matter of chronology only, Compo- 
sition should in fact come after Inflexion. As a matter of 
convenience, however, it may best be treated in the order 
here assigned to it. 


(4,1) The third and last main division of Morphology treats 
of Inflexion, and deals with those final sounds or syllables 
which complete the word as distinguished from the stem, and 
with words themselves as thus completed. 

(ii) In the I-E. grammatical system the Inflexional suffix 
is the result of an effort to express the relation in which one 
person or thing stood either to an action or to some other 
person or thing. The sounds originally so employed were 
probably, like stem-suffixes, of a demonstrative or pronominal 
nature. Until recently, indeed, it was almost a common- 
place of philology that the oldest ‘‘ personal” suffixes of the 
I-E. verb, for example, were identical with, or compounded 
from, certain forms of the personal pronouns that also 
remained in ordinary use as such. Thus, the three sing. 
endings -mi, -si, -ti of Skt. ds-mi, d-si, ds-ti; Grk. ei-wé (for 
*éo-pu), éo-ai, éo-ri, (reduced to the bare consonants in Lat. 
sum, es (for *es-si), es-t; in the Go. im®, is (for *is-si), ist, 
and in the m, s, ¢, with or without a vowel, that appear so 
frequently in conjugation) have been by some identified with 
the base of the Skt. ma-, Grk. (é)ué-, Lat. me, “ me” ;—Skt. 
tva-, Grk. ru, ov, oe, Lat. tu, te, “thou” ;—and Skt. ta-, Grk. 
to-, Lat.-fe (in is-te), Go. pa-, “he, that man’’; while the plural 
endings, -masi, -tas(i), -(a)nti; Lat. -mus, -tis, -nt ; Go. -m, 
-p, -nd, have been analysed into ma+sa=J-+ thou, i.e. 
we;—ta + sa=he + thou, i. e. ye;—and an or ana+ta=he + he, 
i.e. they; and so of other endings. Now some of such iden- 
tifications may pass, nothing being decisively known for or 
against them; but others (as that of -s¢ with ¢wa-) are, on 
phonetic grounds, highly improbable®. Nevertheless, although 


* This is the only instance in Gothic of a 1 p, sing. in -m=-mi ; all 
other verbs show -a= Lat. -o, Grk. -o. 

6 See Brugman, M.U. 1. 183+, and “Zum heutigen Stand,” &c., 1194; 
Delbriick, “ Hinleitung,” Ist ed., 96+. 
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the verb-endings, all or some, were not identical with the 
extant independent pronouns, they may very well have been 
of similar (pronominal) origin and force; for the separate 
pronouns proper are probably survivals out of a crowd of 
such vocables, of which many, superfluous as pronouns proper, 
would be open to appropriation for suffixal uses. On this 
view, the various “persons” of the completed I-E. verb 
would appear to comprise subject as well as predicate, 7. e., 
were, in reality, simple propositions ; and hence it is that the 
verb in Latin, Greek, Gothic, and other old dialects, gene- 
rally requires no separate nominative, when such nominative 
is a pronoun. But where the personal suffixes have in course 
of time either been worn completely away (as, mostly, in 
English) or deprived of their primitive force, there the 
reappearance of a separate nominative or subject has become, 
in nearly every instance, a matter of necessity. 

(iii) The noun’, on its narrower scale, has passed through 
a history similar to that of the verb. To the stem were 
appended previously-independent vocables, likewise, it would 
seem, originally demonstrative, and similar to those which 
also appear as independent prepositions. These indicated 
that the person or thing denoted by the stem was that from 
or towards which an action proceeded, or in, by, near, to, 
or from which some other person or thing lay or moved; 
and so on. very such distinct relationship, when appre- 
hended, required, theoretically, its own special appendage, 
which by coalescence with the noun-stem would form what 
was ultimately known as a “case.” But whether cases to 
anything like the extent required were ever formed and were 
afterwards superseded, or whether (as is more likely) men in 
remoter ages were content to make a single form serve for a 
cluster of closely-related notions of reference, certain it is 
that in later primitive times only some eight cases (apart 
from the Vocative, which is of the nature ot an Interjection) 
appear to be distinctly established. The finer shades of 
relationship,—the between, in, into, within ; without, out-of, 
away-from ; and numbers more,—were expressed by detached 
particles (viz., the aforesaid prepositious), each of which 
required to be followed by that one of the established cases 
which was felt to involve a notion most nearly corresponding 
to its own. Subsequently, the history of the noun is, in 
most of the derived languages, a history of the disappearance 
of many of the cases proper. In Latin there are but five 


* “Noun,” in the present work, generally covers both substantive and 
adjective,—the latter of which radiated from the former. 
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(besides the Voc.) ; in Greek but four; in Gothic also four. 
In English we retain in partial use only the old genitive 
suffix ’s; other indirect relationships are nearly all expressed 
by prepositions, which have now become as indispensable to 
the noun as pronouns have become to the verb. 

(iv) It should be noted that Inflexional suffixes may be 
attached directly to a root, or, in other words, that a root 
may serve directly as a stem; and nouns and verbs exhibit- 
ing this formation are said to be ‘‘non-thematic” (such as 
moo-“ foot,” in Grk., or the present tense of 8¢-de-y1). Nouns 
inflected upon a simple root scarcely occur in Gothic,—all 
(with the partial exception of man-) having assumed some 
formative suffix; but, among the verbs, besides the present 
sing. im, is, ist, all the preterites indic. of the strong verbs’, 
imply, at least in some “persons,” older non-thematic perfects. 


We now proceed to summarize the details of Gothic Mor- 
phology under the above-described sub-heads of Derivation, 
Composition, and Inflexion. 


(I DERIVATION. 


In order to break up the abundant material into manage- 
able sections, it will here be convenient to treat the stem- 
formation of the principal parts of speech in succession, and 
to group the suffixes according to their degrees of complexity. 


39. Substantives and Adjectives: Stems formed by simple 
vowels’. 


(1) Suffix a=prim. 0o.—Examples: wulfa- (m.), “ wolf,” 
=L. lupo-, Gr. \vKo- ;—juka- (n.), “yoke,”’=L. jugo-, Gr. 
tuyo- ;—haiha- (adj.. m. & n.), ‘one-eyed,’=L. caeco-, 
“blind” ;—rauda-, “red,” =L. rufo-;—junga-, “ young,” = 
L. juvenco-: but sometimes a classical equivalent differs in 
suffix, and even in gender also; as: Go. fiska- (m.), ‘ fish,” 
=L. pisci- (m.); Go. wiga- (m.), “way,” =L. via- (f.), for 
*weha-. Prim. o formed masculines and neuters, and inter- 
changed with e in the course of declension ($ 23 (1)). 


(2) The suffix 6=prim. @ (4) forms feminines, and may 
be considered as complementary to a=o.—Examples: ahwo-, 
“ water,” = L. aqua-;—bido-, “a prayer, request,” from 


8 Including, of course, the old preterites that assumed the force of 
present tenses (§ 80). 


1 Gradation of the stem-vowels (§ 23 (1)) is mostly left out of account : 
the simplest vowel-form of a series is generally selected. 
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bidjan, “to pray, beg” ;—gilo-, “a gift,” from giban, “to 
give” ;—so also, aérpd-, “earth”; piudd-, “folk, people ” ; 
and others. Add the bases of the feminine of the strong 
a-adj. (§ 55); as: hathd-, “one-eyed”; raudo-, “red” ; jungo-, 
“young”; &c. 


(8) Suffix 2= prim. i.—Examples: awi- (f. ?),“ sheep, ewe” 
(but it only occurs in the compound awi-stra-, “ sheep-fold,”’ 
§ 41 (4)) =L. ovi-, Gr. di-, for *6Ft-, Skt. avi- ;—add: slahi- 
(m.), “a blow,” from slahan, “to smite”; mati- (m.), 
“meat”; daili- (f.), “ashare,a dole”; &c. Gothic i-substs. 
are m. & f. only.—From i-adjs. the 7 has disappeared and 
the stems have to be reconstructed from indirect evidence 
(§ 56). 

(4) Suffix w=prim. v.—Examples: fathu- (n.), “ cattle, 
wealth,’"=L. pecu-, Skt. pagu-;—haidu- (m.), “ manner, 
way,’ =Skt. keti-, i. e., kaitu-, “ appearance ” ;—filu- (n.), 
“much,’=Gr. zodv ;—katiru- (adj.), “ heavy,” =Gr. Bapv- 
($ 26, note). Some stems originally ending in a consonant 
have assumed -w; as: fétu- (m-), “foot,” but L. ped-, Gr. 
mod-, Skt. pad-, pdd-;—tunpu- (m.), “tooth,” but L. dent-, 
Gr. 6-dov7-, Skt. dant-, dat-: the Gothic u in these in- 
stances originally appeared in the accus. s. & pl., -wa, -uns, 
and dat. pl. -um, for -n, ms, m, and thence permeated the 
whole declension. There is a similar ‘‘ shunting,” so to say, 
of substantives in par (§ 52 infra), but in the plural only ?.— 
In w-adjs. this vowel appears only in the three singular 
nominatives (§ 57). 


40. Substantives and Adjectives continued: Stems formed 
by suffixes involving a single consonant’. 


(1) r- and - suffixes. 

(i) ra, fem.7d,in: akra- (m.), “ field,” =aypo-, Lat. agro-; 
—tagra- (n.), “ téar,”’=L. lacri-ma- (f.), for *dacru-ma-, Gr. 
daxpu- ;—fingra- (m.), “finger,” ,/fanh (fang) in fahan, “ to 
take, seize” ;—lig-ra (m.), “a couch, bed,” ,/lig, “lie” ;— 
skiro- (f.), “a storm of wind ” (shower’) ;—adjs.: m. & n. 
battra-, f. baitro-, “ bitter” ;—m. & n. fagra-, f. fagro-, “ suit- 
able” (fair) ; &c. 

(ii) da, fem. 76, in: sétla- (m.), “seat, throne” (a se¢éle), 


* Bruemann, Stud., IX. 3384-337; Osthoff, M.U., I. 180. 


* The consonants will be taken in the order in which they are given in 
§§ 27-34; the subjoined vowels are those treated in § 39. 

* The English words in parentheses are equivalents in form to the 
Gothic; the meaning has often changed. 
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=L. sella- (f.), for *sedla-, Gr. éSpa- for *ceSpa-;—add : 
_ fugla- (m.), “bird, fowl’ for *flugla-, ./fliug, flug, “ fly, 
flee ” ;—tagla- (n.), “a hair” (tail) ;—hweilo- (f.) “an hour” 
(a while) ;—adj.: m. & n. fila-, f. fald-, “foul.” 

(ii) ru, du, in: Aihru- (m.), “ hunger ” ;—wipru- (m 
“lamb” (wether),=Lat. vit-ulo-;—adj. in lu: m., f., & 
ag-lu-, “ hard,” 7. e. © difficult.” 

(iv) In the foregoing instances the suffix appears to be 
attached directly to the root ; but la, /u are sometimes pre- 
ceded by vowels of diverse origin ;—examples: saiw-a-lo- 
(£.), “soul”? ;—as-i-lu- (m.), “ass,” (Ger. G{-cl), probably 
borrowed from the Lat. as-i-no- (cf. kat-i-la- (m.), “ pot, 
kettle,” =. cat-i-no) ;—adj.: m. & n. mik-i-la-, f. mik-i-lo-, 
“ great,” = Gr. pey-a-Ao- ;—leit-i-la- and -lé-, “little” ;— 
slah-ula-, and -l6-, “given to striking ” ;—wein-ula-, and 
-l6-, “ given to wine” (ul=/; but @ appears for u in the by- 
form slahala-). 


), 


(2) m-and n- suffixes. 

(i) ma (fem. md), and mi; as in: déma- (m.), “doom, 
judgment ” ;—hilma- (m.), “helm, helm-et,” /hil, Teut. hel, 
“cover” ;—bag-ma- (m.),“atree’’;—dar-mi- (m.), “bosom”; 
—hai-mi- (f.), “town, village” (-ham, héme), of which all 
the plural is based on the stem hai-m6- ;—watir-mi- (m.), 
“serpent (worm) ,” = Lat. ver-mi- ;—mid-u-m6- (f.), “midst,” 
from mid- in the adj. mid-ja-, “ mid.” 

(il) an is a very favorite suffix’, inherited in not a few 
instances from primitive times; e.g.: atihsan- (m.), “ox,” 
=Skt. ukshan- ;—watan- (n.), “water,’=Skt. udin- (with 
weak /), L. unda- for *ud’n-d-;—guman-,“ man,” =L. homon-, 
for *hemon-, Eur. base *ghm-on-. In other examples we may 
assume an equally ancient formation even though classical 
equivalents are wanting; as: brunnan- (m.), “a well, a 
spring” (8runnen) ;—skulan- (m.), “a debtor” ;—witan- 
(m., in compounds), “one who knows.” From these the 
suffix spread to words to which it did not originally belong ; 
as: augan- (n.), “eye” (cf. Lat. ocu-lo-, for *oqguo-lo- (m.)) ; 
—ausan- (n.), “ ear”’ (cf. L. auri-, for *ausi- (f.)). Newer 
words were formed on the same pattern ; as: ga-dailan- (m.), 
“a partaker,” from daili- (£.), “a part ”;—ga-jukan- (m.), 
“a yoke-fellow,” from juka- (n.), “ayoke.” Foreign words 
are Gothicized by means of this suffix; as: maimbranan- 
(m.), “a parchment,” =peuSpava- (f.) ; faskjan- (m.), “a 

3 On the variations of the suffix and the nature of the a, see § 28 init. 


For a thorough pea ape of this and the closely-related suffixes, see 
Osthoff, Forschungen II., and especially PBB. III. 
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bandage,” = Lat. fascid- (f.). But, in particular, this suffix 
is the special characteristic of the consonantal or “ definite” 
or “weak” declension of adjectives ($ 58 infra). 


4. a é - Oo 
(iii) To the ratio — of masculines answers the ratio én of 
an 


feminines: thus, -:rard6- (f.),“a keeper, female warder,” alter- 
nates with -zrardén-, beside the masce. -rarda-, “a warder, 
keeper ” ;—sunndn- (f.) and swnnan- (m.), both =“ sun ” ;— 
datron- (f., but plural only), “door,” beside davira- (n.), 
“door, gate” ;—compare also: widuwon-, “ widow,” with 
Lat. vidua-, for *widewa-, and Skt. vidhava- ;—tungon-, 
“ tongue,” i. e. “tung,” with Lat. lingud-, O. Lat. dinguad-;— 
quin-on-, “ woman,” with yuv7), Skt. gua- for *g,na-. Add 
the Gothicized feminines: atkklésjon-, “ church,” = é€x«rAnola- 
(f.), and airangéljon-, “ gospel,” = evayyédso- (neut.).  -dn 
also answers to the masce. -ax in the fem. of the consonantal 
declension of adjectives (§ 58). 

(iv) Parallel with 62 as an extension of 6 stands the very 
important fem. suffix eiz (i.e. 7) as an extension of older 7- 
(=ja-) stems. Substantives ending in ein are mostly abstract 
feminines closely related to adjectives,—probably in the first 
instance to ?- or ja- adjs. (whence the e?); as in: afrzein-, 
“error,” adj. «afrs-ja-, “deceived, in error” ;—/frijein-, 
“liberty,” adj. frija-, “free” ;—dleipein-, “ kindness,” adj. 
bleipi-, bleipja-, “kind”; &c.: but afterwards ein appears to 
have been applied, as a simple suffix, to other adj. bases; as: 
braidein-, “breadth,” adj. braida-, “ broad ” ;—managein-, 
“multitude,” adj. managa-, “ many ”’ (in plur.);—naquadein-, 
“ nakedness,” adj. naguada-, “naked.” The other principal 
positions of em are: (a) in the fem. of the act. ptcp.; as: 
batrandein-, ‘ bearing,” gibandein-, “giving,” &c. (for the 
implied ja compare the Grk. fem. ptcps. depovea-, dudovea-, 
i.€., pepovt-ja-, S:d0vt-ja-, &c.);—(4) im all the fems. of the 
comparative degree of adjs.; as: managizein-, “ more,” 
&ec. ;—and (c) in the fem. of the old superlatives in -man ; 
as: frumein-, “ first,’ &c.: the et in (6) and (c) has not been 
satisfactorily accounted for. (See §§ 59, 60.) 

(v) Noticeable is the uniform appearance of 6 in the N. & 
A. s. & pl. of neuters of this formation, both substantive and 
adjective; as: stem aug-an- (n.), “eye,” N. & A.s. augo, 
N. & A. pl. augona ;—weak adj. stem blindan-, “ blind,’ N. 
& A.s. blinds, N. & A. pl. blinddna. This 6 is the long 
of prim. 0 = Go. a, and is probably the correct vowel (Ost- 
hoff, PBB. IIT. 56 and VITI. 262). 

(vi) The Go. infin. suffix an has been referred to the A. s. 
of an ancient noun-suffix ava preserved in a number of Skt. 
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verbal substs.; so that Go. bindan, “to bind,” =Skt. bdndh- 
ana-, ‘‘ (the act of) binding.’ 

(vii) na,né :—barna- (n.), “ child,” from batran ;—liugna- 
(n.), “a lie,” from diugan, “to lie” ;—wépna- (n., but pl. only), 
“weapons ” ;—avihna- (m.), “oven” ;—rino- (f.), “a mys- 
tery ” ;—stibno- (f.), “ voice,” (=0.E. steven) ;—adj. m. & n. 
tbna-, f. ibnd-, “even” ;—m. & n. swikna-, f. swikni-, “ pure”’; 
and others. 

(viii) ana is the suffix of the strong-verb passive ptcp.,= 
Skt. dnd; as: bitana-, “bitten,” =Skt. bibhidand- ;—dbugana-, 
“bent,” =Skt. bubhuglana-; &c. 

(ix) ina is a by-form of the foregoing; thus: fudgina- and 
g-fulgina-, “hidden,” from filhan, “hide,” commonly given 
as adjs., differ little or nothing in use from pteps. ;—so also, 
as substantives, aigina- (n.), ‘‘ property, possessions,” =, Jit., 
“that which is owned,” from aihan, “ to own, possess ”?;— 
add: ragina- (n.), “counsel, advice”;—and faériné- (f.), 
“accusation, blame,” may be of similar origin. 

(x) eina is an adj. suffix=Lat. ino, and like this denotes 
material ; as: aérpeina-, “earthen,” from afrpd- (f.), “earth” ; 
—gulpeina-, “golden,” from gulpa- (n.), “ gold”’ ;—letkeina-, 
“bodily, carnal,’ from Jeika- (n.), “ body” ;—ahmeina-, 
“spiritual,” from ahm-, in ahm-an-, “ spirit’ ;—so, gumeina-, 
“male,” by gum-an-, ‘ man,” (cf. L. masculino-) ;—quineina-, 
“female,” by quin-du-, “woman” (cf. L. feminino- by femina-); 
—and the substs. sweina- (n.), “a pig, swine,” and gaiteina- 
(n.), ‘a kid,” are properly adjs. from Teut. *si- (f.), and 
Go. gaiti- (f.), our “ sow” and “ goat,” (cf. Lat. sit-ino-, from 
sii-s, and haed-ino-, from haed-us). The possessives, meina-, 
&c. (§ 63), are similar adjectives based on their related pro- 
nominal roots. 

(xi) né forms abstract fem. substantives from verbal roots, 
and a few adjectives ; as: ana-busni-, “commandment,” verb 
ana-biudan, “to command ”’ ;—us-beisni-, “ patience,” verb 
us-beidan, “to await” ;—siuni-, for *sigwni- (§ 32 (2, v)), 
“sight, vision,” verb sathwan, “to see”; and others: — 
adjs. Araini-, “ clean”’; skauni-, “ beautiful”; (ana-)siuni-, 
“visible.” 

(xii) einé (f.) is really a composite (§ 37 (3)): substantives 
formed with it imply verb-stems in -ja, and denote actions, 
just as substantives in -ein, related to adjectives, denote 
qualities ; thus, while Arainein- denotes “ cleanness, purity,” 
(adj.-stem. hraini-(ja-), “ clean, pure,”’) Araineini- denotes ‘a 
cleansing,” (vb.-stem hrainja-, “cleanse, purify.”) In fact, 

ja-verbs actually occur alongside nearly all the numerous 
nt 
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substantives in eint; as: (infin.) daupjan, “ to dip, baptize ”; 
daupeini-, “a dipping, baptism” ;—géljan, “to greet”; gél- 
eini-, “a greeting ”;—/aisjan, “to teach”; laiseii-, “ teach- 
ing, doctrine” ;—¢alzjan, “to instruct, admonish ”’; ¢alzeini-, 
“instruction, admonition ”; &c. 

(xiii) Feminines in aini and 6ni are similarly related to 
verb-stems in ai and 6; as: pulai-, “endure”; pulaini-, 
“endurance” ;—Japo-, “call, invite”; Jdaponi-, “ calling, 
invitation”; &c. (§ 43 (2) below.) 

(xiv) nuisrare: sunu-, “son,” =Skt.sanu-,./su, “beget”; 
add: pawrnu- (m.), “thorn” ; quatrnu- (f.), “quern, mill” ; 
and. keinnu- (f.), “cheek” (chin). 


(3) w- and j- suffixes : 

(i) wa, fem. w6:—aiwa- (m.), “time, duration,’ = Lat. 
aevo- (n.), Grk. aiwy for *aiFov (m. & f.) ;—aléwa- (n.), 
“oil,” =L. olivo-, G. édaso- for *éXaefo- ;—heiwa-, “ house,” 
akin to hai-mi-, “ house, home” ;—fraiwa- (n.), “seed” ;— 
nidwo- (f.), “rust” ;—tathswo- (f.), “the right hand” ;— 
adj.,m. & un. triggwa-, f. triggwo-, “true, faithful”; and 
others. 

(ii) we occurs in the duplicate stem aiwi- = aiwa- (See 
above) ;—in nawi-, N. s. naus, “a dead man, a corpse” ;— 
and the adj. aléwi-, “ olive, of-olives ”’:—wzu, in manwu- (adj.), 
“yeady ”;—and *glaggwu-, “careful, accurate,’ implied in 
the adv. glaggwuba. 

(iii) ga, fem. yo; lekja- (m.), “ physician,” (O.E. leech) ; 
kunja- (n.), “ generation, race,” = Lat. genio- in form and 
genes- in meaning ;—bandjo- (f.), “band, bond,” from bindan-, 
“to bind ”;—adj., m. & n., midja-, f. midjo-, “mid.” So, Go. 
haljo- (f.), “ hell” ;—badja- (n.), “ bed ”’ ;—fanja- (n.), “ clay, 
mud, (fen)”’ ;—natja- (n.), “net”? ;—basja- (n.), “berry”; 
and many more. 

(iv) ju occurs in drunju- (m.), “sound, noise”; stubju- 
(m.), “dust ” (Ger. Gtaub); and waddju- (f.), “ wall.” 


(4) s-(z-)suffixes : 

(i) An important prim. suffix was of the form es, os* 
(=Skt. as, Grk. es, os, Lat. es (er), us). The substantives 
formed by this suffix were neuters, and the accent fell on the 
root-syllable ; hence, in Teutonic, the suffixal s became z 
(§ 30 (2, 11)); but in actual declension these es-(ez-)stems 
were attracted to the prevalent pattern,—that namely of the 
a-substs., so that the suffix became the composite -eza-, Go. 
-iza-. Examples: aiza-, for *ajiza-, “‘ copper,” .". “ money,” 


* See the elaborate investigation of Brugman in KZ., XXIV. 1-99. 
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=Lat. aes for *ajes-;—*bariza-, “barley,” (got from the 
adj. bariz-eina-, “made of barley,”) = Lat. far(r), gen. 
far-r-is for *far’s-is j—swartiza-, “ink,” from swarta-, 
“black” ;—hatiza-, “wrath, hat-r-ed,” from hatan, “to 
hate” ;—ahsa- for *ahiza-, “ear (of corn),’=O.Lat. aces-, 
gen. acer-is for *acez-is, “husk, chaff” ;—riquiza-, “ dark- 
ness ” = é-peGeo-.—After evanition of the secondary suffix a 
in the N. & A. sing., the z left as a final should, and generally 
did, become s (§ 80 (2, iv) ; but the z of the oblique cases 
sometimes ousted the s from those two cases (as in rigwiz, aiz, 
&c.); more frequently, however, the s penetrated into the 
oblique cases ; as in all the extant instances of agisu-, “ fear, 
awe”; rimisa-, “quietness”’; sigisa-, “victory”; and a few 
others. In whsa- (cited above), weihsa-, “town, village,’ 
and pethsa-, “time, the age,” the i has vanished after h’. 

(ii) The és (iz) of comparative adverbs (hawhis, “ more 
highly”’) and adjectives (stem hawhiz-an-, fem. hauhiz-ein-) 
is a compression of the prim. suffix -jes, -jos (-ios). In advs. 
the 7 might be expected to disappear (§ 35 (2, 1ii)), as it 
actually does in mins, “less,” wairs, “worse,” and one or 
two more. Paul, Sievers, and others, therefore, hold that 
the fuller adverbial form, in -is, is due to assimilation to 
the compar. adjs..—The compar. form -6z-an (blind6z-an, 
“blinder,” &c.), attributed by some to fusion of jos with the 
stem-vowel of the positive, is by Mahlow and J. Schmidt 
(KZ. XXVI. 390) with great probability asserted to be based 
on compar. advs. in -ds (-62), pos. -0 (€.g., sniumundos, “‘ more 
hastily,” pos. sniumundo, hastily) ; 7. e., -dz-an and -ds stand 
parallel to -iz-an and -is. 

(iii) sa, fem. sé: only in the possessive adj. swésa-, 
“one’s own,” related to the prim. reflexive pron. *swe-, 
Lat. se, Grk. é. 

(iv) In ssa, the ss comes from two dental mutes (§ 30 


(1, iii). 


5 More properly speaking, this suffix shows triple gradation -ds (-ds), 
-e8 (Go. -2s, -2z), and -s; of which forms Latin and Greek show the first 
and second (L. gen-us, for -o8, G. s. gen-er-is, for -ez-is; Grk. yev-os, G. 8. 
yév-ous, for *yev-eo-os); and Gothic the second and third, as in the 
instances cited above. But an o-form appears in the A-S. szg-or, ‘“vic- 
tory,” =Go. sig-is ; and in Gothic itself prim. o in one or two words appears 
to have been darkened to u (cf. Lat. gen-us), and the words seem then to 
have been shunted on to the u-declension; as in séd-us (m.), ‘habit, 
manners,” = os for *oFéos; and in sthu (n.), a gloss on ségis (Cor. I. xv. 
55),—a somewhat doubtful form however. Compare also juk-uz-76- in 
§ 41 (4, xii). See Paul in PBB. VI. 187-8, and Kremer in VIII. 387-389. 

® PBB. IV. 414, and V.111. For a parallel example see note ? to 


§ 85. 
H 2 
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(5) Suffixes involving gu¢tural mutes : 

(i) qua, quu, in: wraiqua-, “crooked,” = faiBo- for 
* Foavy Fo- ;—plaquu-, “ tender”’ ;—hnasquu-, “ soft, delicate” 
(O.E. nesh). 

(ii) ka, ki, im: ibuka- (adj.), “backward,” (id- by-form of 
ab, af) ;—ahaki- (f.), “a pigeon.” 

(iil) ha, fem. Ad, like Grk. -co and Lat. -co, forms adjec- 
tives: it is nearly always preceded by a (by i, as in Grk. and 
Lat., -cxo-, -ico-, only in the obscure word pariha- (adj. ?) 
“new, unfulled [cloth]” (§ 26 (8, ili) above)): this -a may 
be taken as the stem-vowel of the base; e. g.: stainaha-, 
“stony,” from staina- (m.), “ stone” ;—un-barnaha-, “ child- 
less,” from barna- (n.), ‘“ child” ;—ainaha-, “only,” from 
aina-, “one,” (cf. Lat. wnico- from wno-,) with its fem. aind- 
ho- (as if formed independently on the fem. stem aind-).— 
The # in these and similar instances implies, by Verner’s 
rules ($ 31), that the words were once paroxytone; but Grk. 
words in -c«o-s are uniformly oxytone ; and this was probably 
the prevalent, although not the only, primitive accentuation’: 
accordingly, in a majority of instances this suffix appears in 
Gothic in the form of— 

(iv) ga; as: audaga-, “blesséd”’; wainaga-, “wretched” ;— 
managa- ‘‘much, (in pl.) many” ;—médd-aga-, “angry 
(moody)”; &c. :—handuga-, “wise” (orig. perhaps “ dexte- 
rous”), from handu- (f.), “hand,” still shows the u of its 
base; in other instances u has given place to the prevalent a; 
as in grédaga-, “ hungry” (greedy), from grédu- (m.),‘¢ hun- 
ger” ;—wulpaga-, “ glorious,” from wulpu- (m.), “ glory.” 

(v) Adjectives from i-substs. might similarly be expected 
to show -iga, or -aga: they actually show -eiga (i.e. iga); 
as: mahteiga-, ‘able, mighty,’ from mahti- (f.), “ power, 
might” ;—ansteiga-, “ gracious,’ from ansti- (f.), “ grace” ;— 
lasteiga-, “ crafty,” from listi- (f.), “craft.” The attempts to 
explain the ei in such instances’ are all more or less question- 
able. Other adjs. in -eiga are based directly or indirectly 
upon ja-stems; as: gawairpeiga-, “peaceable,” from ga- 
wairpja- (u.), “peace”: these mostly run parallel to fem. 
substs. in -ein and -eini; e. g.: usbeisneiga-, “ patient,” by 
usbeisnein-, “patience,” (from usbeidan, “to endure”) ;— 
laiseiga-, “ apt-to-teach,” by daiseini-, “ teaching, doctrine,” 
(from daisjan, “to teach’’) ;—piupeiga-, “ good, blesséd,” by 
piwpeini-, “blessing, bounty,” (trom piujyan, “to bless”), 

7 Or A and g may be due to accent-shifting in the course of declension, 
(See Paul, Beitr. VI. 545, and compare the p and d in (6, iv) below.) 

* As by Schleicher, Compendium, § 111; L. Meyet, G.S., § 466; Paul, 
PBB. VI. 545-6. 
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In such instances ei correctly stands for ja, or, sometimes, 7; 
and it is possible that -eiga, having originated in this way, 
may have penetrated the series of adjectives from i-substan- 
tives. Noticeable, however, is gabiga- (the only word with 7) 
beside the less frequent gabdeiga-, “rich,” (the subst. is 
gabein-, “ riches,” vb. giban, ‘to give.”)—The only subst. of 
this termination is the abstract idreigo- (f.), “ repentance”; 
but the adj. sineiga-, “old” (cf. Lat. senec-), is used with a 
concrete sense, “‘an old man, an elder.” 


(6) Suffixes involving dental mutes : 

(i) ¢a, ti, tu occur almost always in combination with a 
preceding h, s, f. The clusters hi, st, ft may come from 
the primitive clusters kt, tt, pt, &c. (§ 33 (1)). Thes of st, 
however, may also of course be radical ; as in: fralusti- (£.), 
‘“‘perdition,” from fra-liusan, “ to lose’’ ;—ganisti- (f.), ‘sal- 
vation,” from ga-nisan, “ to be saved’’ ;—kustu- (m.), “ proof, 
test,” from kiusan, “to test.”? In asta- (m.), “a branch,” 
t is correctly=prim. d; cf. Grk. é%0- for *oado-. The excep- 
tional instances (where fa, ti, tu follow a vowel or sonant) are 
very few; as: azéta-, “easy,” (of unknown origin) ;—sa/ta- 
(n.), “salt” (with accretive ¢) ;—andanumti- (f.), “ accep- 
tation,” where ¢ is probably for d (verb andniman, “to 
accept”) ;—kintu- (m.), “a farthing” (“a cent” ?°). 

The correct Gothic forms of the prim. suffixes fa, ti, tu 
are: pa (da), fem. po (do) ; pi (di); pu (du). 

(ii) pa, fem. pd: aipa- (m.), “an oath’ ;—munbpa- (m.), 
“mouth” ;—wairpa- (m.), “worth” ;—gulpa- (n.), “ gold” ;— 
hliupa- (n.), “attention, silence,” cf. Lat. clu-ere = «Av-euv, 
“to hear” ;—airpo-, “earth” ;—sleipo-, ‘loss, injury.” 
Most fem. substantives in -pd are based on adj. stems; but 
for the various primary stem-vowels 7 always appears; ¢. 9. : 
unhrainipo-, “ uncleanness,” from un-hraini-, “ unclean”? ;— 
diupipo-, “depth,” from diupa-, “deep” ;—hauhipo-, “height,” 
from hauha-, “high” ;—manwip6-, “readiness,” from manwu-, 
“yeady ” ;—and, similarly, i for ja, in fairnipo-, “ oldness,” 
from fairnja-, “old”; but in niujipo-, “newness,” j is pre- 
served, as it is throughout the declension of the adj. niuja-, 
“new.” 

(iii) da (do), for pa (pd), by the accentual exception 
(§§ 31 (3) and 33 (2, ili)),is more especially the distinctive 
suffix of the past ptcp. of weak verbs ; as in: m. & n. nasida- 
(£. -dé-), “saved” ;—m. & n. liugaida- (f. -do-), “married” ;— 
m. & n. salbdda- (f. -dd-), “anointed”; &c., &. Among 


® Te, according to Leo Meyer’s suggestion that Aintu- is the Lat, 
cento-. 
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substs. occur piud6- (f.), “people, folk”; and muldo- (£.), 
“dust, mduld.”’ 

(iv) In a few adjectives p or d may appear in Go., against a 
W.Teut. d only; e. g., p in daupa- = Engl. “déad” ;— 
-falpa-=“ -fold,” as in ain-falpa-, lit. “ one-fold,” i. e. ‘* sim- 
ple” ;—but d in wunda-=“wound-ed.” This fluctuation is 
probably due to a prim. shifting of the accent, which in the 
course of inflexion sometimes rested on the root (giving 
Teut. p) and sometimes on the suffix (giving d). One of 
the two (say p) permeated all the cases in one dialect, and 
the other (d) in another. 

(v) pi and di similarly interchange according to the former 
(but not always the original) position of the accent; e. g.: 
(ga-)quumpi-, “a coming (together), an assembly,” from 
guiman, “to come,” = Skt. gdti-, “a going,’ Grk. Baot-, 
Lat. venti(én-), from venire ;—dulpi-, “ feast,’ = Skt. dhrti-, 
“joy? t—so, ga-bairpi- “ birth” ;—naupi- (but naudi- in 
various compounds), “need”’; and two or three more. But 
in (ga-)mundi-, ‘‘ remembrance,” = Skt. mati-, “ thought,” 
Lat. menti-, “ mind,” the d, the weak root, and the accented 
suffix, are allin harmony. Similar are: ga-hugdi-, “ mind, 
conscience” ;—mitadi-, “measure” ;—-dédi- (in compounds), 
“deed” ;— -sédi- (in compp.), “seed”; and others. All these 
are fem. 

(vi) pw and du also similarly interchange; as: daupu-, 
“death,” from *diwan (pret. *dau), “to die” ;—wulpu-, 
“glory ”’;—but wratddu-, “a journey,” from wratén, ‘to 
travel” ;—auhjodu-, ‘‘ noise,” from auhjén, “to make a 
noise”?;—add: skildu-, “ shield’ ;—flédu-, “ flood” ;— 
skadu,- “shadow”: these are all masc. In the fem. 
handu-, “hand,” akin to hinpan, “to seize,” the d probably 
belongs to the root. 

(vii) da, f. dé, is normally = prim. dho, dhaé: the chief 
examples (watrda-, “word”; gazda-, “sting”; huzda-, “trea- 
sure”; razdo-, “speech, dialect”; and mizd6-n-, “ pay, 
reward”) have been investigated in § 383 (3) ;—add the adjs. : 
kalda-, “ cold,” and naquada-, “naked,” (cf. Lat. gelido- and 
nudo-). 


(7) There is no certain instance in Gothic, of a simple 
noun-suffix involving any J/abial mute. (But see $42 (8).) 


41. Substantives and Adjectives, continued.—Stems formed 
by suffixes involving two or more consonants. Such suffixes 


*° The um =m (as also the a=m of Skt. and Grk.) shows that the 
radical syllable was originally weak. 
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are all probably compounds; and many of the components 
will be recognized as simple suffixes already treated of in the 
preceding section’. 


(1) r or Zin first component : 

(i) arja forms masc. substs. denoting agents; as: laisarja-, 
“ teacher,” from laisjan, ‘‘ to teach”; some such words, based 
on simpler substantives, are professional names; as: bdkarja-, 
“scribe,” from b6k6- (f.), “letter,” in plur. “ book” ;—wull- 
arja-, “fuller,” from wullé- (f.), “wool.’’ But wangarja-, 
“pillow,” is neuter. 

(ii) arna in eisarna- (n.), “ iron.” 

(iii) ran (f. ron, rein): swathran-, “ father-in-law,” (Lat. 
socero-) ; swathrou-, “ mother-in-law ” ;—mundrein- (f.), ‘a 
mark, goal.” 

(iv) rana: akrana- (n.), “fruit,” from akra- (§ 40 (1,1). 

(v) 77a (n.): ga-ligrja-, “a lying-with,” (Lat. con-cubitu-,) 
from ligan, “ to lie” ;—filigrja-, “a cave, den,” from filhan, 
“to hide.” 

(vi) lan, £. lon, forms deminutives; as: darnilan- (n.), 
“a little child,’ from darna- (n.), “ child’ ;—magulan- (m.), 
“a little boy,” from magu- (m.), “ boy, servant” ;—mawilon- 
(f.), “damsel,” from maujé- (f.), nom. mawi, “ maid.” 

(vii) Yan: sigljan- (u.), “a seal” ; which implies a simpler 
*sigla- (n.) =Lat. signo- (cf. asilu-, &c., § 40 (1, iv)). 

(viii) linga- (m.): gadilinga-, “nephew ” ;—skillinga-, 
“ shilling.” (See inga below.) 


(2) m or 2 in first component : 

(i) man (f. mon): naman- (n.), “name,” = Skt. naman-, 
Lat. ndmen-;—dléman- (m.), “a flower (dloom),” where 
blé- = flo- in Lat. fld-s ;—ahman- (m.), “ spirit,” vb. ah-yjan, 
“to think” ;—klismon- (f.), “a cymbal,” vb. klis-m-jan, 
“to tinkle.” 

(ii) But man with fem. mein is the suffix of a small group 
of ancient superlatives (§ 59 (8)),—e. g. : fruman-, frumein-. 
(See also -duman, in (6, xiii) below.) 

(iii) munjo (f.) occurs in lawhmunjo-, “ lightning,” which 
implies a simpler base *Zauhmun-= Lat. dumen-, for *loucmen-. 

(iv) munda: only in the adj. *sniwmunda-, “ swift, hasty,” 
implied in the adv. sniumundo, “hastily,” from sniwan 
(i. e. *sniwan, § 26 (10, i1)), “to hasten,” or more immediately 
from a stem snium-, given in the derived verb sniwmjan, “ to 
hasten’ : (-mun-da- is exactly = Lat. -men-to-, and nearly 


=Grk. -pa-r- for -wn-T-.) 


1 The order of treatment will follow that of the initial components. 
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(v) anda (in nom. s. masc.), with its n- extension andan, 
f. andein, (in all other cases,) is the suffix of the present or 
active ptcp. of all verbs: the simpler and appears in a number 
of old participial forms that are used as substantives masc. ; 
as: giband-, “ giver” ;—nagjand-, ‘‘saviour”; &c., &c. 
See §§ 52 (2) and 60 (1) below. 

(vi) andn only in gamaitanon- (f.), “ concision ” ; -an- 
belongs to the past ptep. on which the subst. is based. 

(vii) undja (f. 76), extended by n in undjan, shows the 
weak form of the ptcpial suffix and; the instances are: 
hulundjo- (f.), “a cave,” from (us-)hulén, “to excavate” ; 
—pisundjo- (f.), ‘‘thousand” ;—and néhwundjan- (m.), 
“neighbour,” from néhw, néhwa, “ nigh.” 

(viii) inassu (m.), probably = in+at+tu. The én is got 
immediately from secondary verbs, but ultimately from weak 
substantives upon which such verbs might be formed ; e.g.: 
frawinassu-, “dominion,” vb. frawindn, “to rule,’ from 
fraujan-(-jin-), “ lord, master ” ;—gudjinassu-, “ priesthood,” 
vb. gudjinon, “to act as priest,” from gudjan-(-jin-) , “priest.” 
In some instances the intermediate verb leads to an a- or i- or 
other subst.; as: drathtinassu-, “ warfare,” vb. dravhtinon, 
“to war,’ subst. (ga-)drauhti- (m.), “ warrior ” ;—skalk- 
inassu-, “ bondage,” vb. skalkindn, “to serve,” subst. skalka- 
(m.), “servant, slave” ;—/ékinassu-, “healing,” vb. Jekinon, 
“to heal,” from lékja-, “ physician, leech” ; but piudinassu-, 
“ kingship, reign,” vb. piwdanon, “to be king, reign,” leads 
to a subst. in -ana-, viz. piudana-, “king.” In the case of 
ibnassu-, “ equality,” from ibna- (adj.), “ even, equal,” the n 
belongs to the adj., and the proper intermediate vb. is not 
extant in Gothic’; nor is there anything between blétinassu-, 
“worship,” and the verb 4létan, “ to worship.”” The simpler 
suffix assu occurs apart from n, in, jin, only in ufarassu-, 
“superiority, excess,” from ufar, “over.” Our suffix -ness 
is a variety of the above conglomerate. 

(ix) inga: adj. *unwéninga-, “unexpected,” implied in 
unwéningo, “ unexpectedly ”’; and skillinga-(m.), “ shilling.” 

(x) nan (m.), non (f.): drébnan-, “tumult” ;—haipnon-, 
“heathen woman ”’ ;—statrnon-, “star,” extended from a 
simpler *sterné- (cf. Lat. ste/la for ster’la-) ; a yet simpler 
base appears in Grk. a-orep-, Skt. stdr-. 


(3) w or / in first component : 

(i) wan, won: sparwan- (m.), “ sparrow ” ;—smakkan- 

? But O.H.G. ebanén.—It may be added that K. von Bahder makes the 
-at- in -assu- the same as the -at- in -atjan (§ 43 (2,1, 8) below): beside 


tbnassu, therefore, he constructs a verb *ibnatjan. (“ Verbala stracta,” 
115.) 


Bile nn 
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for *smakwan- (m.), “ fig” ;—peihwon- (f.), “ thunder ” ;— 
bandwon- (f.), “a sign,” extended from bandwo-, which also 
occurs. 

(ii) wod, in weitwod- (m.), ‘a witness,” which is gene- 
rally explained as the remains of an old perf. ptcp. act. 
=Grk. eidds for *Fedfas, G. iSdros. ; 

(iii) yan gives masc. substs. denoting agents; as: fiskjan-, 
“fisher,” from fiska- (m.), “a fish” ;—liugnjan-, “liar,” 
from liugna- (n.), “a lie” ;—watirstwjan-, “labourer,” from 
watrstwa- (n.), “work”; and many others ;—jan, as neut., 
occurs only in sigljan- (See (1, vii) above) ;—the correspond- 
ing fem., j6n, occurs In: sakjon-, “ strife,” from sakan, “to 
strive” ;—drunjon-, “ breastplate” ; and several more. 

(iv) For eini, eiga, = jani, jaga, see § 40 (2) and (5). 

(v) jana, only in aljana- (n.), “ zeal.” 

(vi) For is (=-jos) and -jédu, see § 40 (4) and (6). 


(4) s (z) in first component : 

(i) assu: See inassu, in (2) above. 

(ii) tzan, 6zan, in comparative of adjs.: See § 40 (4, ii). 

(i) zzw6d (f.), only in ubizwo-, “ porch,” (prop. “ pro- 
jection of roof,”) = A-S. efese, Engl. eaves (which is .°. not 
really a plural) : wb is probably the prep. uf (ub), “ under,” 
and iz perhaps the neuter s- suffix (§ 40 (4, ii)). 

(iv) 2276 only in aquizjo- (£.), “axe.” 

(v) iska (=Engl. ish, Germ. ift)) forms adjectives from 
substantives; as: barniska-, “ childish,’ from barna- (n.), 
“ child” ;—gudiska-, “divine,” from guda-, “God”; and 
others. In iudaiwiska-, “ Jewish,’ from Judaiu-, “ Judean, 
Jew,” the wis for u. Haipiwiska-, “wild,” prop. “ growing 
or found in the wilderness or fields,” from haipjé- (f.), 
“field, heath,” implies an intermediate form *haipiwa- 
(w6-?). The subst. atiska- (n.), “‘ cornfield,” was once pro- 
bably an adjective. 

(v1) iskja (i.e., isk extended by ja) forms neut. substs. ; 
as: aiwiskja-, “shame,” and barniskja-, “ childhood.” 

(vii) ista, Osta, = Engl. -est, is the usual suffix of su- 
perlative adjectives; as: suti-, “sweet,” superl. sutista-, 
“ sweetest ” (cf. Grk. 48v-, #6-taT0-) ;—arma-, ‘‘ miserable,” 
superl. armosta-; &c., &c.: the is-, ds- is identical with the 
iz, oz of the comparative degree (§ 40 (4, ii)). 

(viii) istja, = the superl. suffix + ja, forms two extant 
neut. substs.; viz.: hauhistja-, “the highest height”; and 
frumistja-, “the beginning.” 

(ix) sla, zla forms the neut. substs.: swumsla- (sometimes 
spelt swumfsla-), “a pool,” from *swimman, “to swim” ;— 
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hunsla-, “a sacrifice’’* ;—skdhsla-, “evil spirit” ;—swartizla-, 
“ink,? another reading of swartiza- (§ 40 (4, 1) above)’: of 
this suffix the H.G. -fal is a by-form (in triibfal, &.). 

(x) skuldra: See (5, il) below. 

(xi) wsjd in bérusjos, “ parents” (N. pl. mase.), corresponds 
exactly to the composite suffix (*-vo-ja-, N.s. -via) of the 
Greek pf. ptep. fem.; us, vo are weak to was, Fos (cf. eidas, 
stem fid-Foo-), and 4ér is the pf. stem of batran, “to bear” 
(§ 24 (3)). The Go. word may once have been a fem. (as 
indeed its derivation suggests) ; but in Lith. and Slav. also 
us-ja- has penetrated the m. and n. of the ptep., and a masc. 
form (iévioz) has even been discovered in Grk.’ 

(xii) uzjo, in jukuzjo- (f.), “a yoke” (fig.), from juka- (n.), 
is a different suffix from the preceding, and is related to i276 in 
(iv) above, just as -us (-uz) is to -is (-iz). See note’ to § 40. 

(xiii) sama, in the adj. lustusama-, “ desired, longed-for,” 
from lustu- (m.), “desire,” is probably = our -some (“ toil- 
some,” &c.), Ger. -fam (mtib-fam, &c.), and is akin to same, 
Go. saman-, not to some, Go. suma-. 

(xiv) snd, znd (f.): filusno-, “ multitude, abundance,” from ' 
filu-, “much” ;—hlaiwasno-, “tomb” (occurs in pl. only), 
from Alaiwa- (n.), of same meaning ;—drauhsno-, “a frag- 
ment, crumb” ;—fatrano-, “ heel,” = Lat. perna-, Grk. mépva- 
and rrépva-, J-E. base *persna- ;—arhwazno-, “dart, arrow,” 
from Teut. *arhwa-, ‘ arrow,” which is (in form) =the O.Lat, 
arquo-, later arcu-, “bow.” 

(xv) In sni (f.) of ana-busni-, “a command,” from ana- 
biudan, “to command,” and us-deisni-, “ long-suffering,” 
from usbeidan, “to endure,” the s represents a radical d: sni 
in the obscure words ga-reéhsni-, “design, counse},” and réhsni-, 
“ palace,’ is probably formed on this pattern. (See xix.) 

(xvi) sya (n.) occurs only in fulhsnja-, “ secrecy, conceal- 
ment,” from filhan, “to hide”: it appears to be an extension 
of sni. 

(xvii) sta, st, stw: gramsta- (m.), “a chip, splinter,” a 
“mote” in the eye (perhaps .. from gramjan, “to irri- 
tate’) ;—ansti- (f.), “grace,” from Teut. an, “I grant,” 
infin. unnan ;—ala-brunsti- (£.), ‘‘a holocaust,” from brinnan, 
“to burn” ;—mathstu- (m.), “ dung, dungheap”; and others. 
(See xix.) 

(xviii) stein, in pramstein- (f.), “ locust.” 


3 =A-S. hisel, “a sacrifice,” and, in christian times, “the sacrament” - 
ef, Shakspeare’s “ un-housel’d”’ (Hamlet). 

* On this suffix, see Osthoff in PBB. III. 335; Forschungen, I. 190; 
and Paul, PBB. VI. 1388. : 

5 Brugman in KZ. XXIV. 81, 83, 98. 
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(xix) stwa in wairhstwa- (n.), “work,” for *wadrht-twa-, 
a secondary derivative from wadrkjan, “to work.’ (The 
simpler derivatives qwatrhti- (f.) and waidrhta- (adj.) fre- 
quently occur in compounds.)—This example (See also (xv), 
(xx)) clearly shows how the s of a composite suffix may really 
be traceable to a dental before another dental (§ 38 (1, iii)). 
Such a form of suffix is also simulated when a root, followed 
by a ¢-suffix, ended in a genuine s; as in kustu- (m.), ‘‘ proof, 
test,” vb. kius-an, “to prove, test” ;—wusdrusti- (f.), “a 
stumbling-place,” prop. “a falling,” vb. drius-an, “ to fall” ;— 
wahstu- (m.), “stature,” prop. “ growth,” vb. wahs-jan, “to 
grow.” It is to the influence of such patterns that the s of 
sta, sti, stu, stein, snd, &c., is probably in many instances due. 

(xx) stra* (n.): in gilstra-, “ tax, tribute,” from (us-)gildan, 
“to pay,’ s is again from d (ef. Lat. rastro-, rostro-, from 
rddere, rodere ; &c.) ;—but hulistra-, “veil,” is from the verb 
huljan, “to hide” (cf. Lat. lustro-, monstro-, from luére, 
moneére; &c.). This suffix is properly applicable only to a 
verb-base ; but in awistra-, “sheep-fold,” from *awi- = Lat. 
ovi-, ‘sheep,’—and in *nawistra-, “grave, tomb,” (implied 
in the verb ga-nawistron, “‘to bury,’’) from nawi-, nom. naus, 
“a dead man, a corpse,”—the base is a subst.; but as to these 
Osthoff (note °) suggests that they are contractions of com- 
pounds *awi-wistra-, *nawi-wistra-; where *wistra- would 
denote “resting-place,’ from the vb. wisan, “to dwell, 
remain, rest.” 

(xxi) s¢ja only in traustja- (n.), “ covenant,” from trauan, 
“to trust.” 


(5) A guttural in the first component : 

(i) ikna (or kna?): kélikna- (n.), “a tower, an upper room.” 

(ii) Ala: only in the adj. ainakla-, “alone, solitary,” (cf. 
Lat. sin-gulo-). kl is perhaps a weak form, which before 
consonants should appear as kul (=k/): kul, extended by 
dra (See (6, iii) below), appears in the perplexing word spaz- 
s-kuldra- (n.), “spittle,” from speiwan, “to spit.” The inte- 
rior s is here probably adventitious, as it does not appear in 
the O.S. spé-caldra-, and O.H.G. spei-choltra-". 

(iii) agwan: only in bidagwan- (m.), “ beggar,” from 
bid-jan, “to beg,” probably through an intermediate adj. 
*bidaga-, “ begging.” 

(iv) han occurs in the m. plur. subst. brépra-hans, “ breth- 
ren,” probably extended from an adj. in ha (§ 40 (5, iii)). 


® This suffix has been specially investigated by Osthoff in KZ. XXIII. 
313-333. 
7 Sievers in PBB. V. 623-4. 
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(v) hun, probably’ = cun in Lat. -cungue, forms some 
indefinite pronouns. (See § 68 (2).) 

(vi) Ana occurs in the distributive numeral ¢wethna- = Lat. 
bino- ; i. e., *dwino-, “two each”; the A is remarkable. 


(6) A dental in the first component : 3 

(i) ¢ in composite suffixes, as, generally, in simple ones 
(§ 40 (6, i)), appears only in combination with a spirant ; 
examples: watrstwan- and wadrstwjan-, “workman” (See 
stwa in (4, xix) above) ;—wahtwon- (f.), “a watching,” from 
wakan, ‘to wake, watch” ;—wastjo- (f.), “garment,” from 
wasjan, “to clothe” ;—Awdftuljé- (f.), “ boasting,” from 
hwopan, “to boast” ;—aftuman-, “ aftermost,’ from adv. 
afta, “behind.” The correct Gothic equivalents of prim. 
t-suffixes show p or d; as in: 

(ii) par, dar: brépar = Lat. frater ;—fadar = pater, Skt. 
pitér- ;—(but datihtar=Skt. duhitar- by (i)). 

(iii) pra (f. pré), dra®: madrpra- (n.), “ murder,” cf. Lat. 
morti- ;—smairpra- (n.), “ fat” ;—fodra- (n.), “sheath, scab- 
bard” ;—Aleipro- (f.), “tent”; and others. 

(iv) prahan in broprahans: See (5, iv) above. 

(v) prjan, i. e. pratja+an, in (mana-)mairprjan- (m.), 
“‘manslayer, murderer.” 

(vi) drein: mundrein- (f.), “a mark, object, goal,” vb. 
mundon, ‘to note, observe,” from munan, “to intend.” 

(vii) pla, pl6: mapla- (n.), “ market-place” (prop. “ place 
of intercourse,” vb. mapljan, “ to converse”’) ;—néplo- (f.), 
“needle,” /né, Lat. nére, “ to sew.” 

(viii) pa (=the preceding, extended by ja): haimédplja- 
(n.), “land, estate,” from (haimi-) haimo- (f.), “ village, 
(home)” ;—fatira-maplja- (n.), “governorship”; but also 
fatra-maplja- (m.), “ governor.” 

(ix) pleint: mapleini- (f.), “talk, conversation”: See mapila-, 
in (vii) above. 

(x) (pwa) pwd, dwa: fijapwo- (f.), “enmity,” from fijan, 
“to hate” ;—piwadwa- (n.), “servitude,” from piwa-, nom. 
pius, “servant, slave.” 

(xi) }ya: ga-minpja- (n.), “remembrance,” vb. gamunan, 
“to remember ” ;—awépja- (n.), “sheepfold,” also “ flock,” 
from *awi-, “sheep” 3—framapja- (adj.), “alien, foreign” 
(fremd), from prep. fram. 

(xil) pjon, djon (f.) : rapjon-, “ number, reckoning,” = Lat. 


* Notwithstanding the contrary opinion of Scherer and Bezzenb A 
See Paul, PBB. TV. 387. oe cg 

* This suffix is investigated by Sievers in PBB. V. 519-538; see also 
Osthoff, Forsch. I., and the Krit. Studien of Ascoli (Merzdorf). 
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ration-, “ra, ré, “ think” ;—mitadjén-, from the simpler 
mitadi-, “a measure,” vb. mitan, “to measure.” 

(xiii) duman: hleiduman-, “left-hand” (adj.); *hinduman-, 
“hinder” (See (2, ii) above). 

(xiv) dupi (f.) =Lat. tit (é), in senectit(i)-, &c.: ajukdupi-, 
“eternity,” from an adj. *ajuka-, “ eternal,’’ and this from 
aiwa- (§ 29 (2, iv)) ;—ga-maindupi-, “communion,” from 
ga-maini- = Lat. com-muni- ;— managdupi-, “ abundance,” 
from managa-, “much, (pl.) many” ;—mikildupi-, “ great- 
ness,” from mikila-, “ great’’: these are all.—This suffix is 
= du + pi ($40 (6, v)); and the accent was once on the u 
(§ 81 (8). 


(7) A labial in the first component : 

(i) Here falls the remarkable composite ubnja or ufnja, 
which appears («) in the four neuters—/astubnja-, “a keep- 
ing, observing,” from fastan’’, “to hold, keep” ;—fastubnja-, 
“a fasting,” from fastan”, “to fast” ;—waldufnja-, “ power, 
authority,” from waldan, “to rule, govern” ;—witubnja-, 
“knowledge,” from witan, “to know” ;—and (8) in the two 
feminines: fraistubnjo-, “temptation,” from fraisan, “to 
tempt” (so that this subst. also embodies a ¢-suffix) ;— 
wundufnjo-, “a wounding, a plague,” from (ga-)wundon, “ to 
wound”™. As there is no simple labial noun-suffix (§ 40 (7)), 
the difficulty is to account for the syllable ud (uf), nja being 
made upof well-knownelements. With respect tothat syllable, 
Bopp” started the prevalent and most probable explanation 
that ub (uf) is =um; so that ubyja is =umnja, and is an 
extension by ja of umn(a), which is identical with the suffix 
in the Lat. m. alumno-, f. columna-; and of which, in fact, 
the very same extension appears in the Lat. calumnia-. The 
change of m to 4 (f) cannot indeed be paralleled within the 
Gothic itself; but Paul (Beitr. I. 157, note) has cited from 
the O.N. the two words nafn=namn (‘‘name”’), and safna= 
samna (‘to collect”). 

(ii) Closely similar to the foregoing suffix in form is ubfja, 
in the solitary adj. daupudlja-, ‘destined or appointed to 
death”; but they are not connected; for the u of ubnja 


10 These two, and hence the two derivatives, are no doubt the same word. 

11 Tt is noticeable that all the roots begin with a labial spirant (f or w) 
and end with a dental stop (¢ or d), and that after the ¢ a 6 follows, and 
after the d an f: the tribal name “Dulgubnit” (Tac. Germ. xxxiv.) shows 
the same suffix, g being here followed by 6: the Gothic form of this 
name (nom. plur.) woul Py be * Dulyufnjos. 

12 VG, II. 181 (8rd ed.): see also Sievers, PBB. V. 150, note 2, who 
further considers -wmnja to be = -munja; where -mun is weak grade to 
-man (See (2, i) above). 
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above appears to belong to the suffix, which is applied to 
bare verb-roots, while, here, the « belongs to the base, .e., 
the noun-stem daupu-; and again, before /, 6 could hardly 
come phonetically from m, unless (as is very improbable) / had 
also come from n. Sievers (PBB. V. 531+), starting from 
a comparison of the O.H.G. driscu-fli (driscu-bili) with the 
equivalent A-S. Gresco-ld, for *presco-dlo-, our “ threshold,” 
both based on a Teut. *presko-Slo-, strikes out the ingenious 
and likely explanation that bia (for fla) comes from pija 
(See (6, viii) above); so that the adj. daupu-blja- would come 
from *daupu-plja- by differentiation of the spirants. It is an 
objection that f for p does not occur elsewhere in Gothic, nor, 
indeed, in the interior position in any related dialect. In 
the initial position, however, the substitution is well known; 
e.g.: Go. pliuhan, but O.N. flyja, A-S. fledn, Ger. fliegen, our 
flee”. 

(iii) fla, in tweifla~ (m., or n.?) =3yweifel, “ doubt,” from 
twa-, “two,”™ has been shown by J. Schmidt (KZ. XVI. 
431) to be the equivalent of the Lat. plo in duplo-, and the 
Grk. Ao in dumdo-, i.e. *5Fe-qAo-; it is related to the Lat. 
-ple-x, pli-c-are, and is a word rather than a suffix. (For the 
ei of twei-, compare tweihnai in (5, vi) above.) 

(iv) bra in silubra- (n.), “ silver,” is obscure: whether it 
is a suffix or a component, or whether 4 belongs to the root, 
leaving a suffix ra, we cannot tell. The word, however, 
although common to all the O.Teut. dialects, appears to have 
been borrowed from the Letto-Slavic (O.S]. srebro, O.Pruss. 
sirabla-, but Lith. sidabra-, with dfor r): Fick, indeed, thinks 
it is not an I-E. word at all. 


42. Pronouns; Particles. 


(1) The oldest pronominal bases are mostly monosyllabic 
and irresolvable. But two ancient derivative pronouns in 
-paru appear in Go. (and Teut. generally) ; viz.: Awapara-, 
“which of two,” and anpara-, “the other of two”: of these 
the former is from the interrog. hwa-, “who,” the latter from 
an old pron. *ana-: the suffix is probably of the same origin 
with that which appears in the Greek comparatives cogo- 
tepo-, ca-péo-repo-, &c.'—Add one pron. in ja, also from 
hwa-, viz.: hwarja-, “ which (of any number) ”’; but the r is 
unexplained. 


‘3 The reverse change in “to and thro,” for “to ee was formerly 
common, and is still to be sometimes heard, all over Kent. 
4 Cf. our popular idiom, “ to be of two minds.” 


1 The Go. a is for e before r, as in fadar, karkara= Lat. carcer, &e, 
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(2)' Particles are generally excluded from Morphology ; 
for the primordial prepositions and conjunctions (which were 
originally of a pronominal nature) are of so simple a form 
(Lat. de, Grk. é«, Go. du, &c.) as to be no further resolvable ; 
while adverbs are for the most part fixed or (so to say) 
petrified “cases”? of pronouns, substantives, and adjectives, 
and require some reference to Inflexion. More complex 
prepositions and conjunctions are often late and obvious 
compounds of known elementary forms (sub-ter, sup-ra, 
vel-ut, pév-tot; Engl. up-on, how-ever; &c., &c.); and it may 
fairly be inferred that ancient conglomerates (trans, dvev, 
Go. patrh = through, &c.) are similar compounds, although 
the exact original form and meaning of the components may 
not now be determinable’. Some prepositions that wear the 
aspect of derivatives are really adverbs, and may occur in 
both capacities (cf. Lat. intra, juxta, propterea, &c.), according 
as they do or do not “govern” a dependent word or clause ; 
that is, the differentiation of function is based on syntactic 
grounds. 


(3) In the formation of Gothic adverbs several suffixes (or 
varieties of them) are employed that have already come 
under our notice in §§ 39-41; as in Awaprd, ‘ whence” ; 
aftra, “again”’; iupana, “from above”; the comparative 
suffix -is, -ds, in hduhis, “‘ higher,’ sniumundos, ‘‘ more 
hastily ”; &c.: undar, “under,” is, in use, a prep. only, 
although of adverbial (originally adjectival) formation (cf. 
Lat. infero-) ; undaro, like the equivalent Lat. infra, is an 
adv. which may have a prepositional force. One suffix is 
peculiar to Go. adverbs, viz., ba, exactly equal in force to our 
ly; as: baitra-ba, “ bitterly,’ from battra-, “ bitter” ;— 
harduba, “hardly,” from hardu- “ hard’’; &c.; this has been 
connected by Osthoff (KZ. XXIII. 93) with a suffix ba that 
makes abstract substs. in Lith. and O.S]—The inflexions from 
which the various adverbial forms have branched off will be 
referred to in the proper place under the next division of 
Morphology. 


43. Verbs.—These may be conveniently treated under the 
heads of (1) Strong Verbs; and (2) Weak Verbs, (i) in ja; 
(ii) in ai; (iii) in 6; (iv) “Correlative Passive” Verbs in 
no (nd). 


2 Grassmann, in KZ. XXIII. 559-579, attempted, but with doubtful 
success, to resolve all the older prepositions into monosyllables of the 
form ka, ki, ta, tz, tu, and the like, with or without a prefixed demonstra- 
tive a. 
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(1) Many Strong Verbs are inflected upon irresolvable 
roots of the simplest type ;—as an, “breathe”; al, “grow”’; 
sit, “sit”; lig, “lie”; lét, “let”; &c. ;—which, with vowel- 
change, or reduplication, or both, serve as stems for the 
preterite indicative, but which, for the present tense indic., 
have to be furnished with the stem-vowel a or i (=o or e),— 
sita, “I sit”; sitis, “thou sittest”; &c. Others probably 
involye a consonantal suffix,—as: blanda, “ mix, blend’’; 
walda, “rule, govern, (wield)” ; &c. Of some, the formative 
suffixes are carried through the whole conjugation ; of others, 
only through the present tense. 

(i) Suffix na: this forms the present-tense stem in frathna-, 
“ask,” frih=Lat. prec in precor; the pret. (1 p.s.) is 
Srah, In afew verbs—rinna-, “run,” du-ginna-, “ begin,” — 
na is probably assimilated from wa (ua). 

(ii) ya forms the pres.-t. stems of didja-, “ pray,” (pret. 
bap, see § 71); hafja-, “take up, bear,’= Lat. capio, (pret. 
hof), and the six similar verbs in § 76 infra. Ja is also 
the characteristic of the subjunctive (optative) mood; as: 
Si-Ja-u, si-ja-is, si-ja-i, “I, thou, he, may be”’; but in this 
capacity it mostly undergoes phonetic change (pret. opt. 8 
p. 8. sé-i, 1 p. pl. sét-ei-ma, &c.) 

(iii) sa: blésa-, “blow”; liusa-, “ lose.” 

(iv) ska: only in priska-, “thresh”; /pri for pir=per= 
Lat. ter in ¢er-ere. 

(v) Dental suffixes, ta, pa, da, appear in giuta-, “ pour,” 
=Lat. fundo for fu-d-no (§ 32 (8, 1i)) ;—(us-)alpa-, “be or 
grow old,” from alan, “to grow, increase”;—so walda-, 
blanda-, gairda-, and others. 

(vi) Composite suffixes probably appear in—wahsja-, for 
wah-s’-ja-?, “ grow,” O.E. “wax” ;—standa-, “ stand,’ for 
sta-d’-na-?* the pret. is stop ;—bringa-, “ bring,” perhaps for 
bri-g’-na-, in which case bri is for bir, bair, “ bear,’ = Lat. 
fer-o: (compare pri-ska-, above.) 


(2) The stem of Weak Active Verbs was originally formed 
by adding jo=Go. 7a, or, for causatives, G0 =Go. *fa, *ia, ja, 
to simpler stems. According as the terminal sound of the 
simpler stem varied, so the suffix appears, in Gothic, either 
to have maintained its own form or to have fused with the 
final vowel of the said stem either into ai or into 6 ;—ja, ai, é, 
therefore, may stand as the distinctive signs, or “ exponents,” 
of three weak active conjugations. A similar distribution of 
derived verbs appears in other old European languages,—as 
in Latin; which answers with the 7-, é-, and d- conjugations ; 


' See note ' to § 37. 
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or in Greek ; which answers with the verbs in (1 p.s.) iw, éa, 
do and dw. But the primitive distribution of verbs among 
these conjugations was afterwards much perturbed ; for every 
language has some favorite and prevalent conjugation which 
absorbs newly-formed verbs and attracts to itself verbs once 
belonging to other conjugations. 

(i) ga-verbs.—These are mainly of two classes known as 
“ denominatives” and “‘ causatives.”’ 

(a) “ Denominatives” may be formed upon substantive 
stems as bases. The simplest formation appears when the 
base ends in a consonant; as: weitwddja-, “ bear witness,” 
from weitwéd- (m.), ‘‘a witness,” (cf. Lat. custédi-re from 
custéd-) ;—namnja-, “name,” from naman-, weak namn- (n.), 
“aname.” The next simplest appears when the base is an 
i-stem; as: dailja-, “dole out, distribute,” from dai/i- (f.), 
“a share, dole”; &c. (cf. Lat. fini-re, from fini-, &c.). But 
numerous a- (=o-) stems are also used for bases; as: and- 
bahtja-, “serve,” from andbahta- (m.), “a servant,” (cf. Lat. 
servi-re from servo-) ;—démja-, “ (to) judge,” from doma- 
(m.), “a judgment, doom” ;—rignja-, “‘ (to) rain,” from 
rigna- (n.), “rain”; &c. A few ja-verbs even appear to be 
based on fem. 6- (=a-) substs. (See (ili) below); as: Jd¢ja-, 
“ (to) profit, boot,” from bété-, “ profit, advantage.” 

(8) Denominatives based on adjectives (which may be of 
any termination) closely resemble causatives (See (vy) below) 
in meaning: they may, however, be called “factitives” ; as: 
hrainja-, “cleanse,” i. e. “make clean,” from hraini-, “clean,” 
(cf. Lat. molli-re from molli-) ;—daupja-, “ kill,” 7. e. ‘ make 
dead,” from daupa-, “ dead,” (cf. L. saevi-re from saevo-) ;— 
(ga-) hardja-, “harden,” from hardu- (hardja-), “hard”; and 
many more. 

(y) Causatives proper are formed from the deep-tone verb- 
root by adding ja (originally ja=éo) ; e.g.: lag-ja-, “lay,” 
i.e. “cause to le,” strong vb. lig-, lag, “lie” ;—satja-, “ set,” 
i.e. “cause to sit,” strong vb. sit, sat ;—drankja-, “‘ cause to 
drink,” strong vb. drink, drank ;—(ur-)raisja-, “raise (up),” 
i. e. “cause to rise,” strong vb. -reis-, -rais, ““ (a-)rise”; and 
others. 

(8) Three ja-verbs are based on stems in -at; viz.: swog- 
atja-, “groan”; kaupatja-, “cuff, box the ears”; and lawh- 
atja-, “lighten,” beside the noun-stem liuhada-, “ light,” and 
the simpler verb liuvhtja-, “shine.” The derived subst. 
ahmateini-, “inspiration,” implies a fourth vb. *ahmatija-, 
“inspire,” (but the Go. word for spirit is ahman-). These 
verbs have been aptly compared to the Grk. vbs. in -afo= 
-a8-jo, as: dvoydto, Oavydto, beside the nouns évopat-, 

I 
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Oavpat-; &c.? Within the Teut. area they answer to A-S. 
verbs in -ettan=O.H.G. verbs in -ezzen’. ; : 

(e) This ja-conjugation is the prevalent one in Gothic; 
and it numbers more than twice as many verbs as the ai- and 
6-conjugations put together. In Latin the d-conjugation is 
the favorite, and hence some of its vbs. (which in form are 
=Go. 6-vbs.) correspond in meaning to Go. ja-verbs; as: 
nomina-re=Go. namnja-n; doma-re (in pres. tense) =Go. 
tamja-n; signa-re = Go. siglja-n; lacrima-re = Go. tagrja-n ; 
and others. 

(ii) ai-verbs.—(a) These answer, in formation, to Latin 
é-vbs.; some instances are identical in the two languages 
both in form and meaning; as: Go. silai-, “be still,” = Lat. 
silé-(re) ; Go. pahai-, “hold one’s tongue,”=L. tacé-(re) ; 
Go. witai-, “watch, observe,” = L. vidé-(re); Go. habai-, 
“have,’=L. habe-(re); Go. *lubai-, “hope,” (implied in 
the subst. lubaini-, “hope,” § 40 (2, xii),)=L. ludé-(re), 
These vbs. (as Mahlow and Kogel suggest, PBB. IX. 509+) 
may very well have been formed on noun-bases in -é, so that 
*habai-an (afterwards reduced to haban) would imply a base 
habé-, just as sai-an implies a root sé- (§ 25 (2) above); and 
verbs so formed would set the pattern of the conjugation. 

(8) There is further a general correspondence of meaning 
between most of these ai-vbs. and many Latin é-vbs., in that 
both sets indicate duration, state (condition), or feeling 
(emotion) ; e.g. (besides some of the instances just cited) : 
pulai-, “endure” ; libai-, “live” ; madrnai-, “be anxious” ; 
reirai-, “tremble”; fijai-, “hate”; trauai-, “trust”; sifai-, 
“rejoice”; and others. (Cf. L. manére, lugére, algére, dolére, 
&e. &e.) 

(y) When once this form of verb was associated with a 
definite category of conceptions, it would attract to itself all 
verbs of similar force, irrespective of the base out of which 
they grew: thus we find /weilai-, “linger,” by the 6-fem. 
hweild-, “time” (from which an 6-vb. might have been 
expected—see (iii) below); and similarly sazirgai-, “ (to) 
sorrow,” by satirgo-, “sorrow”; liugai-, “‘ marry,” by liugd-, 
“marriage”; and others ;—also, from adjectives, (ga-) parbai-, 
“yefrain or abstain from,” adj. parba-, “ needy ” ;—armai-, 
“have mercy on,” adj. arma-, ‘ miserable ” ;—weihai-, “ hal- 
low,” adj. wetha-, “ holy,” (which last is, in force, a factitive, 
like the ya-vbs. of (i, 8) above.) 


? L. Meyer, GS. § 107; Grein, “Das Got. Verbum,” p. 61; Kégel in 
re Me 181+ ; but Pott thinks that the ¢ of atjan was prim, (BB. 
" 66). 


> Collected by Kluge, PBR. IX. 164. 
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(iii) d-verbs.—(a) The pattern of this conjugation was set 
by verbs based immediately on fem. substantives in -6 (=4)': 
to these jo (je) =Go. ja (ji) was originally added, but was 
afterwards reduced, in certain “ persons” of the vb., toi, and 
then absorbed by the 6. In Gothic, neither janor é anywhere 
appears (See § 79 (3) below). Examples: kard(ja-), “ (to) 
care,” subst. kard-, “care” ;—idreigi(ja-), “repent,” subst. 
idreigo-, “ repentance ” ;—(ga-)paidé(ja-), “clothe,” subst. 
paids-, “ coat” ;—midumd(ja-), “ mediate,’ subst. midums-, 
“middle, midst” ;—(ya-)sunjo (ja-), “justify,” subst. sunjo-, 
“truth”; and others. (Cf. Lat. forma-re from forma-, 
culpa-re from culpa-, &e.; or Grk. tyud-w for *-ajw from 
Tya-, &c.) 

(8) But not a few d-vbs. are from m. & n. a-(=6-)substs. ; 
as: fisk0(ja-), ‘ (to) fish,” from jfiska- (m.), “a fish ?;— 
awiliudo (ja-), ‘‘ give thanks,” from awiliuda- (n.), *‘ thanks ”’; 
—liupo(ja-), “sing,” implying *liwpa- (n.), “song”; and 
others. (Cf. Lat. fuma-re from fumé-; sona-re from sond-, 
&c.: the Greek, in such instances, shows 1 p. s. -ow for -oja, 
as in SovAdw from dovAo-.) 

) Even u-stems give off 6-vbs.; as: dustd(ja-), “lust 
after,” from Justu- (m.), “ lust ” ;—grédo (ja-), “ (to) hunger,” 
from grédu-, “ hunger.” 

(6) An important group of 6-vbs. is based on noun-stems 
in -an (-in), -ina, -ana: these denote “ acting as, playing the 
part of”; e.g.: gudjind(ja-), “ act as priest,’ from gudjan-, 
“ priest ” ;—fraujiG(ja~), “be lord (over),” from jfraujan-, 
“lord,” (cf. Lat. domina-re from domino-) ;—piudand(ja-), 
“be king, rule,” from piwdana-, “ king” ;—ragind(ja-), 
“rule, act as governor,” by raginja- (m.), “¢ governor,” ulti- 
imately from ragina- (n.), “counsel, judgment” ;—aigin6(ja-)’, 
“own, be owner of, possess,” from aigina-, ‘‘ property, pos- 
sessions.” One 6-vb. of similar meaning, but without the 
-in-suffix, is a borrowed Lat. d-vb., viz., milito-, “ serve as a 
soldier,” = L. milita-re. Several such verbs, however, are 
based on stems in -a, -ja, -i, -u, or a consonant, either inter- 
mediate substantives being lost, or (what is more likely) 
-ind- (like ai above) having come to be considered as a single 
formative suffix to be employed for the construction of a 
special category of verbs irrespective of the termination of 
the base; hence we have: airind(ja-), “act as ambassador,” 
from airu-, “ ambassador ” ;—dradhtind(ja-), “serve as a 


* L. Meyer, G.S. § 457; Kégel, following Mahlow, PBB. IX. 504+. 
5 This actually occurs, however, only in the compound ga-aiginén 
“take possession of.” 
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soldier,” from (ga-)drathti-, “ soldier ” ;—lékinG(ja-), “ heal, 
i.e., act as physician,” from /ékja-, “physician” ;—AdrinG(ja-), 
“play the adulterer, commit adultery,” from hdra-, “ adul- 
terer ” ;—reikin6 (ja-), “ reign, be ruler,” from reék-, “ruler.” 
(Cf. Lat. regna-re, from regnd-, and ultimately from rég-, 
“ king.” )—See also § 41 (2, viti) above. 

(iv) The “ correlative passives” were originally based on 
past or passive pteps. (in -ana-) of strong active verbs. Their 
* characteristic” was -d, so that this conjugation was a sub- 
division of that in (iii) above; but in all the present-tense 
forms -6 is supplanted in Gothic by -a (-i) after the pattern 
of the strong verbs, so that the paradigm has a heterogeneous 
aspect. Thus we have: 


Strong verb. Pass. ptcp. Correl. pass. stem. 

Bi-auka-, “augment” ........ bi-aukana- .. bi-aukno-,5 bi-aukna-, “ be 
augmented, increase ” ; 

Brika-, “break” ........4... brukana- .... (us-)bruknd-, -brukna-, “ be 
broken” ; 

Dis-taira-, “tear asunder” .... dis-tatirana-.. dis-taiirnd- and -na-, “be 
torn asunder "5 

Fra-liusa-, “lose” (=perdere).. fra-lusana- .. Pees, and -na-, “de lost, 
perish. 


Sometimes an act. ja-vb. and a correl. pass. are both refer- 
able to a single strong vb.; as: (intrans.) waka-, “ wake, 
watch,” (trans.) -wakja- (in us-wakja-, “awaken ”’), correl. 
pass. -wakné- and -na (in ga-wakno- and -na-, properly, “ be 
awakened”). Afterwards, as it would seem, -n6 (-na) came 
to be regarded as more especially correlative to -ja, and the 
verbs so formed, as correlative to the factitive verbs based on 
adjs. (See (. 8) above): this class of nd-vbs. is actually a 
majority of the conjugation. Examples: 


Adj. Act. ja-vb. Correl. pass. 
blinda-, “blind,” ...... ga-blindja-, “ (to) blind,” .. ga-blindno- and -na-, “ be- 
come blind”; 
fulla-, “fall,” «2.0... Sfullja-, “fil,” ..... 06... fullné- and -na-, “ be filled”; 
gabiga-, “rich,” ...... gabigja-, “enrich,” ...... gabigno- and -na-, “be en- 
riched” ; 


: 
managa-,‘‘ much, many,” managja-, “multiply,” .. managno- and -na-, “ be mul- 

tiplied,” .*. “ abound” ; 
swinba-, “strong,” .... swinbja-, “strengthen,” .. swinbnd- and -na-, ‘be 
: strengthened ” ; 


and others. One, the only extant, nd-verb correl. to an act. 


_ ° Between -ana and -na, -né, may be supposed to have come the 
intermediate form -zna (§ 40 (2, ix) above). 
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ai-vb. (which is also based on an adj.) is: weihnd- and 
-na-, “be hallowed,” act. weihai-, “hallow,” from weiha-, 
“holy”. 


(Il) COMPOSITION. 


44. (1) By “Composition” is meant the combination of 
two or more words into one word. In compounds made up 
of two components only, (to which class our attention must 
be chiefly confined,) the first of the two stands towards 
the second in some subordinate or qualifying relationship 
(§ 38 (3)), even although, as independent words, the two 
may be of coordinate grammatical rank. Moreover, if each 
separately is an infiectible word, the second alone, in perfect 
composition, retains its inflexions, while the first appears 
either in a thematic or a radical form. The present section 
will briefly deal with compounds formed from inflectible 
words (at least, substantives, adjectives, verbs); leaving to 
§ 45 the treatment of the numerous and more closely-fused 
compounds of which the initial factors are got from gram- 


7 This conjugation is really a new and ingeniously-evolved passive 
voice: it became a somewhat favorite one in the Gothic and Scandi- 
naviau dialects: in the Western dialects, on the contrary, it almost died 
out. A survival in our own language is the vb. learn. The Go. causative 
laisjan, for *laizjan, “to cause to know,” .*. “to teach,” = O.8. dérian, 
0.H.G. léran, A-S. leran, is referable to an old strong verb = Go. *leisan, 
of which only the pret. Go. dais (used as a pres. =) “TI know,” is extant. 
On the ptep. */zana- must have been formed a correlative pass. = Go. 
*lisnén (not extant) = W.Teut. *liznén, = O.S8. linon, O.H.G. lérnén and 
lérnén, A-S. leornian (pret. leornode), prop., “ to be taught,” .*. “ to learn.” 
The German still keeps both vbs. clear and distinct (lehren, lernen), In 
English, up to the 12th century, the act. vb. was in general use, but it 
has since been expelled by “teach.” Before its expulsion, however, there 
occurred a period of confusion between the act. and pass. forms, which was 
partly due no doubt to the phonetic resemblance between the later forms 
of léren and lernen, and of which many curious instances might be col- 
lected from early English writers. We even find Spenser writing (for 
the sake of rime): “He of Tityrus his song did lere”; he means, of 
course, learn. More generally, dernen encroached on the domain of deren. 
Thus in the Psalms of the Prayer-book we find: “learn (= teach) 
me understanding”; so also our unlettered provincials: “I /arnt him 
his letters,” and the like. The substitution is universally accepted 
in the participial adj. learnéd=doctus, gelefrt, orig. léréd (as in Robert of 
Brunne, who wrote his Chronicle “ not for the /érid bot for the lewed = 
—Another correlative pair still extant are: owe, old pret. ought (=A-S. 
dgan, pret. Ghte) and own, owned = A-S. dgnian, agnode. The latter 
however had, even in A-S. times, taken (and it still keeps) the meaning 
of the parent verb (“to possess”); while the former, which maintained 
its old meaning down to Shakspere, has become the equivalent of Lat. 
débéye,—with an additional shifting of ought, in an abstract sense, into a 


quasi-present tense. 
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matical categories (prepositions, adverbs) subordinate to 
those of the final factors (substantives, adjectives, verbs) . 


(2) Of the compounds to be first treated the most numerous 
are the various classes of Noun-compounds; 7. e., combi- 
nations of a substantive or an adjective with another sub- 
stantive or adjective (‘‘adjective”’ including participle), in 
any admissible order. Of these a few examples will here 
be considered and arranged with special reference to the 
important question as to the conditions under which the 
first factor retains or drops its stem-vowel, or (if the stem 
ends in a consonant) modifies its stem-suffix. This question 
has been discussed, as it affects the Gothic, by J. Kremer 
(PBB. VIII. 371-460), who lays down the general rule that 
the first factor ought to show the stem-vowel when this 
vowel originally bore the accent in the independent word 
and retained it in composition, while consonantal stems 
should show the weak stem-form. There are, however, 
so many exceptions among a-nouns, (caused, no doubt, by a 
later assimilation of compounds of one pattern to those of 
another *,) that the rule is often of doubtful value. 

(i) a- (=o-) stems:—A correct form for subst. + subst. 
is gud-hisa-, “temple” (=guda- (n.), “God,” + hiisa- (n.), 
“house”’) ; but compounds like weina-gardi-, “ vine-yard” 
(=weina- (n.),“wine,”’ + gardi-, “garden’’) are numerous ;— 
for subst. + adj. we have, correctly, guda-fatirhta-, ‘ God- 
fearing, devout” (= guda-, “‘ God,” + fatrhta-, “ fearful, 
afraid ”’), &c. ;—also, for compound adjs. made up of adj.+ 
subst., we find, correctly, lausa-wadrda- (adj.), “ babbling, 
talking-foolishly ” (=Jausa-, “vain, empty,” + wadtrda- (n.), 
‘“word’’), &e.; but again, laus-handu-, “ empty-handed” 
(= lausa- +handu- (f.), “hand”), &. Other examples: 
hunda-, “ hundred,” + fadi-, ‘ master,” =hunda-fadi-, “ cen- 
turion”; weina- + drunkjan- (m.), “a drinker,’ = wein- 
drunkjan-, “ wine-bibber” ; hauha-, “high,” + haértan- (n.), 
“heart,” = hauh-hairta- (adj.), “high-minded, proud” ; 
liuba-, “dear, beloved,’ + leika- (adj.), “like,” = liuba- 
letka- (adj.), “ love-ly” ; and many more. 

(il) ja-stems :— a persists when the base is a short syllable; 
e.g.: frapja- (n.), “mind, understanding,” + marzeini- (£.), 
“ offence, injury,” =frapja-marzeini-, “mental delusion ” ;— 
but if the base is long, or of more than one syllable, ja (or 
more properly ia) becomes 7; as: andja- (m.), “ end,’+ 
lausa- (adj.), “void of,’’ = andi-lausa-, “endless” ; and so 


* For a discussion of the irregularities I must refer the student to 
Kremer’s article. 
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also the fem. pisundjo-, “ thousand,” +fadi-, “ master,” = 
pusundi-fadi-, “ captain of a thousand.” 

(iii) 6- (=A-) stems (fem.) :—stem-vowel appears as a- ; 
e. g.: aérpo-, “ earth,” + kunda-, “ springing-from,” = airpa- 
kunda-, “ terrestrial.” 

(iv) i-stems :—é generally and correctly persists ; as : gasti- 
(m.), “ guest,” + géda-, “ good,” = gasti-goda-, “ hospitable” ; 
—mati- (m.), “meat,” + balgi- (m.), “bag,’”? = mati-balgi- 
(m.), “ wallet.”’—But in a few instances i does not appear ; 
as: brudi-, “ bride,” + fadi-, “ master,” =brup-fadi-, “ bride- 
groom ” ;—twalibi-, “ twelve,” + wintru- (m.), “ winter,” = 
twalib-wintru- (adj.), “ twelve-years-old.” 

(v) w-stems :—w correctly persists (See § 35 (2, v)); as: 
handu- (f.), “hand,” + watrhta- (ptep.), “ wrought,” = 
handu-waitrhta- (adj.), “ made by hand” ;—grundu- (m.) 
“sround,” + waddju- (f.), ‘“ wall,” = grundu-waddju- (f.), 
“ foundation ” ;—filu- (adj.), “much” (=adv. “ very’), + 
galauba- (adj.), “dear, precious,” = filu-galauba- (adj.), 
“very precious.” 

(vi) m-stems:—these all, as initial factors, follow the 
pattern of the a-stems’* that keep the a@ (See (i) above) ; as: 
waihstan- (m.), ‘corner,’ + staina- (m.), “a stone,” = 
wathsta-staina- (m.), “ corner-stone” ;—augan- (n.), “eye,” 
+ datra- (n.), “ door,’ = auga-datiran- (n.), window.” 

(vii) Other consonantal stems :—r-stem : brépar- (for -er-) 
+*-lubon- (f.), “love,” = brépru-lubén- (£.), “ brotherly love,” 
(ru, wk. grade to er (re),—see § 24 (8), (4) above; but 
bropra-l. also occurs) ;—s-stem (in Go., -isa, -iza) : sigis(a)- 
(n.), “ victory,” + dauna- (n.), “reward,” = sigis-launa- (n.), 
“prize of victory.” 


(8) The composite Pronouns will be given under “In- 
flexion” ($§ 62-68 below). 


(4) Composite verbs (=noun+vb.) occur, but rarely; 
as: piupa- (n.), “ good,” + spillén, “ preach,” = piup-spillon, 
‘‘preach good tidings ”’ (where piwp may originally have been 
accus. to spilién). But it should be noted that some apparently 
composite verbs are really denominatives (§ 43 (2, i)) based 
on composite noun-forms ; as: ubil-watrdjan, “to abuse, 
speak evil of,’ which is based immediately on the adj. wdil- 
watrda-, “abusive,” which again is formed from ubdila-, 
“ evil,” and watrda- (n.), ‘‘ word.” 


2 Perhaps because some of the older compounds may embody, as first 
factor, the simpler a-(=o-) stems of which the an-stems were extensions 


(§ 40 (2)). 
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45. (1) Prepositions, or rather Adverbs, when used as 
initial factors of compounds are called “ Prefixes.” Most of 
these (known as “separable” prefixes) still maintain an 
independent existence also; but some few (known as “ inse- 
parable” prefixes) have, as independent words, disappeared. 
The compounds formed from the latter are often (somewhat 
unhappily) called “ proper,’ and those from the former, 
“improper,” compounds. The next subsection will display 
the Gothic prefixes in alphabetical order, each followed by 
examples of the various compounds formed therewith ; and 
the meanings assigned to the prefixes are those which they 
possess as such, and which may or may not agree with their 
meanings as independent words. (Inseparable prefixes will 
be specially indicated.) 


(2) Gothic Prefixes, and Compounds formed therewith :— 

Af, “off,” .. “away”; “un-” ; sometimes an intensive 
=“quite, completely ” ; examples: afmaitan, ‘to cut off”; 
—afniman, “to take away ” ;—afdumbnan, “ to become quite 
dumb ” ;—afétjan- (m.), “a glutton,” lit. “an eater-up” ;— 
afhaimi- (adj.), “away from home,” .. “absent” ;—afguda- 
(adj.), “ungodly, godless ”’ ;—afgudein- (f.), “ godlessness ” ; 
and many more. , 

Afar, “after”: afargangan and afarlaistjan, “to go 
after, to follow ” ;—afardaga- (m.), “the day after” ;— 
afarsabbatu- (m.), “the (day) after the sabbath.” (These 
are all.) 

Aftra, “again”; only in aftra-anastédeini- (£.), “a be- 
ginning again, a renewal.” 

Ana, “on; up; at; again (= Lat. re-); over; and over- 
(in sense of excess)”; as: analagjan, “to lay on (hands, 
&e.) ” ;—anatimrjan, “ to build up ” ;—anahaimi- (adj.), “ at 
home,” .*. “ present ” ;—ananiujan, “to renew ” ;—anafilhan, 
“to hand over, give in charge ” ;—anakatirjan, “to over- 
burden”; and many others: ana is in most instances nearly 
= Grk. avd, and exactly so in anakunnan = dvayeyveckew, 
* to read.” 

And, “against, over against,” .°. “in front of; to; on”; 
also (like its Germ. equivalent ent) =“ un-” ; as: andweihan, 
“to war against” ;—andstandan, “to withstand” (with-, 
here, is also = “against ”) ;—andwairpa- (adj.), ‘ present” 
(prop., “ bemg in front of ”) ;—andhausjan, “to listen to,” 
“. “obey”; andsathwan, “ to look upon ”’ ;—andbindan, “ to 
unbind ” (entbinden). 

Anda- (insep.), the fuller form of the foregoing; hence, 
beside and-haitan, “to confess,” there stands anda-haita- 
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(n.)’, “ confession” ; beside and-hafjan and and-waurdjan, 
“to answer,” stand anda-hafti- (f.) and anda-waurdja- (n.), 
“an answer”? ;—add: andaneipa- (adj.), “contrary, opposed” ; 
—andastapja- (m.), “an adversary”; and others. Words 
with anda- are all substs. or adjs. 

At, “by; to; before; down”; as: atstandan, “to stand 
by” ;—atgangan, “to go or come to” ;—atsatjan, “to set 
before, presént”’ ;—atsteigan, “to come down, descend ” ; 
and many more. 

_ Bi, “ around ; round about; all-over”; often=Je- ; e.g. : 
bigraban, “to dig around (a place)” ;—disathwan, ‘ to look 
round about ” ;—bisauljan, “to be-sully, defile ”’ ;—bilaigon, 
“to be-lick, or lick all-over ’’ ;—biskaban, “to be-shear, or 
shave all-over”; &c., &c. 

Dis- (insep.), “apart; asunder; upon”; often =“ dis-”; 
e.g.: distairan, “to tear asunder”;—disdailjan, “to dole 
out, distribute ”’ ;—dishaban, “to seize upon ” ;—disdriusan, 
“to fall upon”; and others. 

Du, “to; be-”; as: durinnan, “to run to ”’;—duginnan 
or dustédjan, “to begin”; and (in one codex) duwakan, “ to 
keep watch (against).”’ These are all the words in which du 
occurs alone ; but it is also found in combination with a¢ or 
ga-; as: du-at-rinnan, “to run up to” ;—du-ga-windan (sik), 
“to entangle (oneself).” 

Fair- (insep.), an intensive=“ per-; ex-,’’ Germ. ver-; as: 
fairweitjan, “to gaze” ;—fatr-rinnan, “to extend” ;—fair- 
greipan, ‘‘to take hold of”; and a few more. 

Fair, “before; by; for-”: fadrlagjan, “to lay or set 
before ” ;—fatirgangan, “to go or pass by” ;—/fairbiudan, 
“to forbid”; and others: favir and Ji occur in combination, 
as in fatir-bigangan, and fatr-bisniwan, “to go on before” ; 
(but dipragjan fair, “ to run on before.’’) 

Faira, the fuller form of the foregoing, =“ before; be- 
forehand”; as: fatiraquiman, “to go or come before” ;— 
fatiraquipan, “to say beforehand, to prophesy”; and many 
MOre¢ 

Fra- (insep.), “from or away; out”; also =“ for-; per-; 
re-”; also an intensive (=up); or itmay imply wrongness ; as : 
frawairpan, “to cast away ’’;—fradailjan, “ to dole out, dis- 
tribute” ;—fragiban, (sometimes=) “ to forgive” ;—fralus- 
nan,“ to be lost, perish ” ;—fragildan, “to repay ” ;—fra-itan, 
‘to eat up, devour ” ;—fraslindan, “to swallow up” ;—fra- 
watrkjan, “to sin,” lit. “to work or act wrongly”; and 
many others. 


1 The difference between and- and anda- is due to variation of accent 
in the compounds (See § 44 (2) and § 85). 
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Fram indicates distance onwards, or extension in advance ; 
as: framaldra- (adj.), “very old,” or “advanced in years ” ;— 
framgahti- (f.), “advancement” ;—framis (adv.), “further 
on ”’ ;—framwatrpis (adv.), “henceforth”; and two or three 
more. 

Fri- (insep.), perhaps a variety of fra-; only in frisahiti- 
(f.), “example, pattern, form.” 

Ga- (insep.) occurs far more frequently than any other 
prefix: its shades of meaning are various, and often difficult 
to determine: it was originally perhaps = “ with, together, 
(co-, con-,)”’ as in galisan, “to gather together ” ;—ga-batran, 
prop. “ to bring together, .". to compare,” (like Lat. conferre) ; 
whence its “collective” use in gaskéhja- (sing., neut.), “a 
pair of shoes” (cf. Germ. Gebriider, Gebirge, &c.),—and 
also its sense of “ fellow-,” as in ga-arbjan- (m.), “ fellow- 
or joint-heir”;—ga-wairstwan- (m.), “ fellow-worker”’: 
other shades of the same meaning appear in gadatra- (m., 
occurring in plur. only), ‘a common meal, a feast ” (= Lat. 
convivium, Grk. ovpmoctov); but gabaiira- (n., sing.), “a 
contribution ”’;—gawilja- (adj.), “of one mind or will”: 
from this (like Lat. con-) it passed on to various shades of 
intensive use; as: gabrannjan, “‘to burn up” ;—gaddmyjan, 
“to con-demn” ;—gadraban, ‘‘to hew out” ;—ga-brikan, 
“‘to break to bits’’;—galukan, “to shut up ’’;—gastandan, 
“to stand still, or to stand fast” ;—gastairknan, “to pine 
away” ;—gawigan, “to shake down” ;--gawairkjan, “to 
work out, to effect”; and the like. It is not seldom used to 
assist in the formation of ja-verbs and their correlative 
passives; as in gablindjan, “to blind, strike blind,” and’ 
gablindnan, “to become, or be struck, blind” ;—gahailjan, 
“to make whole,” and gahailnan, “to be made whole.” 
Ga- frequently occurs in detached verb-forms; thus, it is 
used to fortify the notion of passivity, or completeness, or 
both, as in the past ptep.; e. g., gadailida-, “divided”; ga- 
walida-, “ chosen, elect”; &c., &e. It is also used, although 
by no means uniformly, in present tenses with a future 
sense (See under “ Verbs,” in the Syntax). But the differ- 
ence between a bare verb and the same verb with ga- is 
sometimes imperceptible, owing, no doubt, to a debilitation 
of the force of the prefix: hence we sometimes find that a 
simple verb has vanished before the compound, as being a 
mere duplicate ;—as *nisan before ganisan, “be saved” (but 
both of the related causatives, nasjan and ganasjan, frequently 
occur). In a few instances ga- appears to be doubled upon 
itself; as: ga-gawairpjan, “to reconcile”; ga-gamainjan, 
“to make common, to defile” (Mark vii. 23; but in 15, 18, 
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20, the simpler gamainjan appears): these, however, are 
based on less elaborate compounds in ga-; as ga-wairpja- 
(n.), “peace”; ga-maini-, “common.” Ga- was sometimes 
rather loosely attached to a word; for a particle might be 
thrust in between them; as the interrog. uw, in Ga-u-laub- 
jats ...? “do ye-two believe. ..?”—or a particle and a 
pronoun; as: (Frah ina) ga-u-hwa-séhwi=“ (he-asked him) 
whether (u) he-saw aught (hwa)’’;—and even three particles 
are found so inserted; asin: Ga-p-pan-mip-sandidédum imma 
bropar=“ and (’p for ’h=wh) besides (ban) we have sent with 
(mip) him a brother.”’ 

Hindar, “behind,” .. “away”; only in hindarleipan, 
“to pass away ”’; and hindarweisa- (adj.), “ crafty,’ with its 
derivatives un-hindarweisa-, “ unfeigned,” and hindarweisein- 
(f.), “craft, guile.” 

Ib- (insep.), probably a weaker form of the fuller ab=af 
(a=a): ib-daljan- (m.), “a declivity, descent ” ;—ibuka- 
(adj.), “ backward.” 

Id- (insep.), “back; again; re-”’: idweita-(n.), “reproach,” 
and idweitjan, “to reproach, revile.”  Idreigd- (f.), “re- 
pentance,” is sometimes given as formed with id; but this is 
very doubtful. 

In, “in, into, en-”: insaian, “to sow in (a place)” ;— 
inagjan, ‘‘to threaten” (lit., “ put fear into’’) ;—ingardi- 
(adj.), ‘in the house,” (= Lat. domestico-) ;—inliuhtjan, “to 
enlighten ” ;—inmaidjan, “to make a change in,” .*. “to 
transfigure”’; and many more. 

Inn, inna: only’ in inn-at-gahti- (f.), “a coming-in to, an 
entrance”; and innakunda- (adj.), “belonging to the same 
family or household.” 

Missa- (insep.) =“ mis-,” and denotes wrongness, badness, 
or difference; as: missadédi- (f.), ‘‘misdeed, trespass ” ;— 
missataujandan- (m., ptcpial subst.), “an evildoer ”’ ;—missa- 
quissi- (f.), “ contention ”;—wmissaleika- (adj.), ‘“ various, 
diverse.” These are all. 

Mip, “with; together; con-”: alone in mipwissein- (f.), 
“ conscience” ;—with ga- in mip-gasinpan- (m.), “a fellow- 
traveller with (any one)” ;—mip-galeikond- (m., ptepial subst.) , 
lit. “ one who likens (himself) with (some one else),” .. “an 
imitator.” Mip often more loosely precedes a verb, with 
which indeed some editors combine it; as: mip gangan or 
mipgangan, “to go with”; &c. 

Silda- (insep., but prob. a subst. or an adj., the base of 


2 The words “ only in,” and the like, refer to the use of nn &c. in com- 
position; as independent adverbs they may incessantly occur. 
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our seldom, Ger. felten): “rare,” .-. “strange”; as in silda- 
leika- (adj.), “‘ wonderful,” and its derivatives. 

Swa, “so”: swaleika- (adj.), “such”; swalauda- (adj.), 
N. s. m. swalaups, “so great.” 

Tuz- (insep.) is probably a weak form of ¢wis: it occurs 
only in fuzwérjan, “ to doubt, disbelieve.” 

Twis- (insep.), from twa-, “two,” denotes divergence or 
separation : it occurs only m ¢wis-standan, “to take leave, 
depart,” and the related subst. twis-stassi- (f.), “ sedition.”’ 

Pairh, “through”: pairhleipan, “to go through”; and a 
few more. 

Uf, “up; under; sub-”; as: ufblésan, “to puff up”;— 
ufgairdan, “ to gird up ”;—ufhnaiwjan, “to put under, sub- 
jéct ” ;—ufhropjan and ufwépjan, “to cry out,” or “ lift up the 
voice” ;—ufrakjan, “to reach out, or stretch forth ” ;—ufmél- 
jan, “to write under, subscribe”; and many mtore. 

Ufar, “over; above; more-than; super-”: ufarfulla- 
(adj.), “more-than full, overflowing ” ;—ufarméljan, “to 
write over, or superscribe”’;—ufarhugjan, ‘‘to think too- 
highly (of oneself) ”;—ufargudjan- (m.), “(a chief priest”; 
and others. 

Un- (insep.) is a negative prefix =“ un-, in-, dis-, -less”; 
as: un-at-gdhta- (adj.), “ unapproachable or inaccessible ” ;— 
unagandan- (ptcpial adj.), “‘ fearless ”’;—unbarnaha- (adj.), 
“childless ”;—ungalaubeini- (f.), ‘“ unbelief ” ;—wnswéran, 
“to dishonour”’; and many similar. 

Und, “to; up to; on to”; prob. a weak form of and: 
only in: undrinnan, “to come or fall to (as a share)” ;— 
undrédan, “to offer, provide” ;—undgreipan, “ to seize on, lay 
hold of.” 

Undar, “under”: only in the wk. neut. superlative undar- 
ist6 used as a subst.=“‘ undermost o7 lowest (part),’’ and the 
wk. adj. undarleijan-, “lowest (in degree),” E.V. “less than 
the Jeast.” 

Unpa- (insep.), “ away”’: occurs only in unpapliuhan, “to 
flee away, escape.” 

Us, uz (and by assimilation ur), “out; forth; up; with- 
out’; also intensive, ‘thoroughly ” (Anglicé “out and 
out’ ?); as: usdreiban, “to drive out” ;—urreisan, “to arise, 
rise up ”’;—urrinnan, “ to run or go forth’’;—usfatrinan- (wk. 
adj.), “without blame ”;—uslaisjan, “to teach thoroughly,” 
(cf. Lat. é-docére); and very many more. 

Waila, ‘‘well=good”; as: wailadédi- (f.), “a good deed, 
benefit ” ;—watlamérjan, ‘‘to preach good tidings’; and two 
or three more. 

Waja- (insep.) and wai, prob. identical with wai, “ woe,” 
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, Indicating evil or calamity (the opposite of waéla); as: 
wajamérjan, “to speak evil of, to blaspheme, revile ”’ ;— 
waidédjan- (m.), “an evildoer, a malefactor.” 

Wipra, “towards, against”; only in: wiprawatrpa- (adj.), 
“ opposite, over-against ” ;—wipragangan and wipragamotjan, 
“go to meet.” 


(III) INFLEXION. 


46. Under this head we have to consider the completed 
words formed from stems by means of final suffixes which 
ultimately served to fit one word for entering into relationship 
with others in continuous speech. These endings were 
probably of pronominal origin (§ 38 (4)). By coalescence 
with more vigorous pronominal roots they gave rise to the 
scheme of the inflected pronoun, and by coalescence with 
primary verb-roots, or with stems formed from them, they 
gave rise to the noun-scheme, and to the scheme of the verb, 
primary and secondary: the noun afterwards radiated into 
substantive and adjective. These four word-categories, or 
“Parts of Speech,”’—the substantive, the adjective, the pro- 
noun (with the article), and the verd,—maintained their 
inflectibility in all the separate J-E. languages. But the 
general head of “Inflexion” is usually extended to cover 
other parts of speech,—adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, — 
which (with the exception of some adverbs) are no longer 
inflectible, and are often classed together as “ particles”: 
these, however, are all derived either from inflectible words 
or from one of the two classes of ultimate roots. And, 
further, owing to the importance of bringing the whole word- 
system of a language into one connected view, it is usual to 
range the interjection under the head of particles. These parts 
of speech will now be considered in the following order :— 
(a) Substantives; (8) Adjectives, including the Verbal Ad- 
jectives (Participles) and the Numerals; (y) Pronouns, in- 
cluding the Article; (8) Verbs; (e) Particles. 


(a) SuBSTANTIVES. 


47, (1) The variations of form which the endings of sub- 
stantives undergo give what are called Cases of those sub- 
stantives; and the complete scheme of cases appertaining to 
each substantive, or group of similar substantives, is called 
its (or their) Declension. It is probable that the cases of all 
substantives were once formed by the same series of suffixes 
or endings; but in later primitive times substantives of 
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different genders or of different stem-forms had already, in a 
few of their cases, assumed different or modified endings; 
while, in the separate descendent languages, special phonetic 
and accentual tendencies led to a great diversity of declension. 
Of the primitive cases the Gothic has preserved the Nomi- 
native (N.), the Accusative (A.), the Dative (D.)—with 
which in certain declensions the old Ablative (Abl.) and 
Locative (L.), and perhaps the Instrumental (I.), have coa- 
lesced,—the Genitive (G.), and the interjectional Vocative 
(V.). Originally, the endings of these cases probably were, 
for the masculine: Sing. N.,-s; A.,-m; D., L., -i; Abl, -éd; 
Instr., -¢ or -0; G.,-es, or for o-stems -sjo; V. (no sutfix);— 
Plur. N., -es; A., -ms or -ns; D., -bhias, or L., -bhis (but 
Teut. everywhere shows -m, which can hardly be derived 
from cither of these’); G., -ém or -dm; V. (N. form would 
probably be used). The neuter differed in the N.& A.s, 
(-m or 0) and N. & A. pl. (-4) ; the feminine chiefly in the N.s., 
which often dropt -s. An old Teut. masc. o-subst. (say 
*wolfo- =Go. wulfa-, “ wolf”) may accordingly be supposed 
to have shown the following declension :— 

Sing.: N. wolfo-s; A. wolfo-m; D. wolfai; G. wolfe- 

sjo; V. wolfe. 
Plur.: N. wolfos (-6s=o0-es); A. wolfo-ns; D. wolfo-m’; 
G. wolfém (or -6m) ; V. (=N.) wolfés. 


In comparing this with the Gothic declension in the next §, 
we have to put a for o and for e (§§ 21, 22), and to apply 
the rules of $35. Where either rule appears to break down 
(as in wulfés, -ans), the cause may lie in the accentuation 
(§ 85). 

(2) The Gothic Substantives will now be laid out in declen- 
sions according to the various terminations of their themes 
or stems, by which their inflexiona] endings are affected. 
Those whose stems ended in a@ (fem. 6), i, «w are grouped 
together as the Vowel Declensions; those whose stems ended 
in m, and a few ending in 7, d, g, &c., form the Consonant 
Declensions’. 


48. The Vowel Declensions: Stems in a (masc. & neut.), 
and 6 (fem.); including the special groups in ja (j6), wa 
(w6), sa, and ra. 


* Compare the O.Slay. -mu, and the Lith. -ms; some vowel once pro- 
bably followed the m in Teut. 

* The Vowel and the Consonant Declensions are sometimes called, 
respectively, the Strong and the Weak Declensions.—On meeting with the 
successive stem-suffixes the reader is requested to refer to §§ 39-4], 
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(1) Masculines: (i) Stems in a. Examples: 


wulfa-, “wolf.” hiaiba-, “loaf.” 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
N. wulfs wulfos hlaifs* hlaibos 
V. wulf (wulfos) hlaif* (hlaibos) 
A. wulf wulfans hlaif? hlaibans 
D. wulfa wulfam hlaiba hlaibam 
G. wulfis wulfe. hlaibis hlaibe. 


Similarly are declined: aipa-, “oath”; bagma-, “ tree”; 
daga-, “day”; fiska-,“ fish”; fugla-, “bird, fowl”; munpa-, 
“mouth”; staina-, “stone”; piudana-, “king”; wiga-, . 
“way”; and others. Reika-, “prince,” resembles some of 
the consonant declensions (§ 52 (2)) in making the N. pl. 
reiks. 

(ii) Mase. ja-stems make the N. s. in -jis when the radical 
syllable is short and closed or long and open’; but when it is 
long and closed’, or when the base (apart from any prefix) 
is of more than one syllable, the N. & G.s. show -eis (i.e., 
-is=-i-is) and not ~jis. The A.s. in all instances shows? (= 
vocalized 7). Thus: 


harja-, “army, host.” hairdja-, “ shepherd.” 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
N. hazjis —_ harjos hairdeis _—hairdjos 
V. hari — hairdi — 
A. hari harjans hafrdi hairdjans 
D. harja harjam hairdja hairdjam 
G. harjis _ harje. hairdeis _hairdje. 


Like harja- decline nipja-, “kinsman”; and like hairdja-, 
andja-, “ end,” (which, however, makes A. pl. andins, Rom. x. 
18); hwaitja-, “wheat”; lékja-, “physician” ; siponja-, “dis- 
ciple”; bdkarja-, “scribe” ; laisarja-, “teacher” ; and the 
like. (Ubil-)tdja- (t6-, long and open’), “‘(evil-)doer,” gives 
N.s. -¢ajis ; the V. & A. do not occur ; if they did, we should 
expect -taui, by § 26 (4, v). 

(iii) In mase. wa-stems the w before s and in fine becomes 
u after a short radical vowel, but after a long vowel it persists 


(§ 29 (1, vi)); eg: 


1 For the final f (fs) =interior 6, see § 31 (5). ; 
2 « Closed,” ¢.é., ended by a consonant (as har-, mtp-, &c.); “open,” 


not so ended (¢0-). std va , . 
3 This includes length by “position,” as it is called in classical prosody 


(as, haird-, i.e., herd-). After such roots the suffix was once probably of 
the form -za. 
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piwa-, ‘servant, slave.” saiwa-, ‘sea,’ 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
N. pius piwos saiws salwos 
V. piu — salw paar 
A. piu piwans saiw saiwans 
D. piwa piwam saiwa saiwam 
G. piwis piwe. salwis saiwe. 


Like saiwa- decline snaiwa-, “ snow.” 

(iv) When a stem ends in sa- (za-), only one s appears in 
the N. s., which is consequently identical in form with the 
V. & A.; as: -halsa- (in compounds), “neck” (§alé), 
N. V. A. -hals, D. -halsa, &c. ;—anza-, “beam (of wood),” 
N. V. A. *ans, D. anza, &e. 

(v) If a stem ends in ra- preceded by a vowel the s of the 
N.s. does not appear; as: wa/ra-, “a man,” (Lat. viro-,) 
N. V. A. wair, D. waira, &. But if a consonant precedes 
ra-, the s appears as usual; as: akra-, “ field,’ (L. agro-,) 
N. akrs, V. A. akr, D. akra, &e. 

(vi) Two words (like andja- in (ii) above) show assimi- 
lation to the i-declension in one case of the plural, viz. : 
aiwa-, N.s. aiws, “time, duration,’ but A. pl. aiwins (not 
-ans) ; wéga-, “wave,” but D. pl. wegim (not -am). 


(2) Neuters: (i) stems in a. Examples: 


juka-, “ yoke.” haubida-, “ head.” 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
N. A. juk juka haubip * haubida 
D. juka jukam haubida haubidam 
G. jukis juke. haubidis haubide. 


Similarly are declined : barna-, “ child” ; hatirna-, “horn” ; 
hunsla-, N. A. hunsl’, ‘a sacrifice” ; huzda-, “ treasure ” ; 
maurpra-, “ murder” ; tagra-, “a tear” ; tagla-, “a hair” ; 
watrda-, “word” ; witdda- (N. s. witop), “law”? ; and many 
more. 

(ii) The neut. ja-substantives, like the preceding, differ 
from the masc. in the N.s., which is identical in form with 
the A.s., and in the N. & A. pl. Examples: 


kunja-, “ a race, generation.” andbahtja-, “ service.” 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
N. A. kuni — kunja andbahti andbahtja 
D. kunja = kupjam andbahtja andbahtjam 
G. kunjis kunje. andbahtjis (and -eis) andbahtje. 


* See § 31 (5). 
° For the “new sonant” or ‘‘ syllabic ” values of 7, 2, m,n, see §§ 27, 28, 
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Like kunja- are declined badja-, “bed” ; fatrgunja-, “ moun- 
tain”’ ; frapja-, “ understanding ” ; gawja- (N. A. s., gawi), 
“land, region” ; hauja- (N. A. s., hawi), “ grass, (hay) ” ; 
kunpja-, “knowledge” ; natja-, “net”; reikja-, “rule, power” ; 
toja- (N. A. s., taut, § 26 (4,v), “a deed”; but waldufnja-, 
“authority,” and perhaps the similar neuters (§ 41 (7)), have 
G.s. ~jis and -eis. 

In the G.s. we should expect -eis under the conditions 
given for masculines in (1,ii) above; but only two neuters— 
traustja-, “ covenant,” and fatira-maplja-, “ governorship ”— 
show -ets only: in most other instances -eis interchanges 
with jis ; and kunbja-, reikja-, and fatrgunja- show -~jis only. 

(ii) Neuters in -wa vocalize w in the N. & A.s. after a 
short vowel, but preserve it after a long one; as: kniwa-, 
“knee,” N. A. s. kniu, D. kniwa, G. kniwis; N. A. plur. 
kniwa; &c.; but fraiwa-, “seed,” N. A.s. fraiw, D. fraiwa, 
G. fraiwis; N. A. pl. fraiwa, &c. Like kniwa- is declined 
the only other similar subst. extant, viz., ¢riwa-, “a staff, 
bludgeon,” prop. “‘ wood ” (our tree) ;—like fraiwa- : hlaiwa-, 
“tomb ” ; léwa-, “ occasion’; aléwa-, ‘oil’; and one or two 
more. 

(iv) Neuts. in -iza generally show s in N. & A. sing.;. 
as: stem hatiza-, N. A. hatis, “hatred”; diuza-, N. A. *dius, 
“wild beast”; &c. As to the s and z, see $§ 30 (2) and 
40 (4). 

(v) Guda-, “a god,’ is properly neut., and so appears in 
the plur. (guda = “ gods, idols”) ; in the sing. (=“ God”) 
it is always a masculine in sense, although it maintains its 
neut. form (N. V. A. gup): the D. G.s. should be *guda, 
*gudis (§ 33 (3) above) ; but in the MSS. there occur only 
the contracted forms gpa, yps, which are generally resolved 
into gupa, gups; but there is no reason why the latter should 
not be gupis. 

(vi) The neut. fadreina-°, “race, lineage,”—in plur., 
“ fathers, ancestors,”—is used in the N. & A.s. (with or 
without the article) as a collective =a masc. plur.,—(pai, 
pans) fadrein, “the parents.” 





(3) Feminines: (i) Here, in N. & A.s., 6=4 appears as 
& (§ 35 (2, ii)), and the D. ends in ai: the jo-stems based 
on a short radical syllable follow the normal declension.— 
Examples : 


® Apparently a neut. adj. from fadar; cf. sweima-, quineina-, &c., in 
§ 40 (2, x). Anabstract fem. subst. in -nz ( fadreini-), also meaning “race, 
lineage,” occurs once (in the G. sing.); and should be distinguished from 
the former. 
K 
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gibo-, “a gift.” sunjo-, “ truth.” 

Sing. Plw. Sing. Plur. 

N.Y. A. giba gibos sunja *sunjos 
D. gibai gibom sunjai *sunjom 

G. gibds gibo. sunjos *sunjo. 


Like gibé- are declined: ahwo- (= Lat. aqua-), “ water, 
flood” ; bidd-, “ prayer”; hairdé-, “herd, flock”; hweild-, 
“hour, time”; piudo-, “a people, folk”; néplo-, “needle” ; 
runé-,“asecret, mystery”; saiwald-, “soul” ; sttbnd-, “voice”’; 
wambé-, “belly”; wullé-, “ wool”; and many more. Sub- 
stantives like sunjd- are few, and occur only in detached 
cases; such are: banjd-, “a wound”; haljo-, “hell”; sidjo-, 
“yelationship”; wipjd-, “a crown” ; winjo-, “ pasture.” 

(ii) But when the base of a jo-stem is either one long 
syllable, or consists of two or more syllables, the Nom. s. 
appears as 7 (for older 7=*ja)—Examples : 


bandjé-, “band, bond.” piudangardjo-, “ kingdom.” 


Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

N. V. bandi bandjos piudangardi piudangardjos 
A. bandja bandjos piudangardja piudangardjos 
D. bandjai = bandjom piudangardjai _— ppiudangardjom 
G. bandjos _ bandjo. piudangardjos _ piudangardjo. 


Similarly are declined: aquizjé-, “axe”; fraistubnjo-, 
“ temptation” ; haipjo-, “ field, heath” ; yukuzjo-, “a yoke” 
(fig.) ; laukmunjé-, “lightning”; and a few more. But 
maujo-, “ girl, damsel,” (for *magwjé-, from magu-, “ boy,”) 
and piwoé-, “maid, handmaid,” (from piwa-, piws,—see (1) 
above,) turn their u into w before the i of the N. s.,— 
N. mawi, A. mauja, D. mawjai, &e.; N. piwi, A. piwa, 
D. piwai, &e. 

(iii) wé-stems follow gibd- throughout; as: ¢triggwo-, 
“a covenant,” N. A. triggwa, D. triggwai, &c. So also: 
bandwé-, ‘sign, token”; friapwd-, “love”; fijapwo-, 
“enmity” ; and two or three more. 


49. The Vowel Declensions, continued: Stems in z (m. & f. 
only). 


(1) Masculines: the sing. resembles a-nouns in form.— 
Example : 
balgi-, “ bottle (of leather).” 


Sing. Plur. 
N. balgs balgeis 
V. balg _— 
A. balg balgins 
D. balga balgim 
G. balgis balge. 
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Like Salgi- are declined: armi-, “the arm”; gardi-, 
“house”; gasti-, “ stranger, guest”; hupi-, “the hip”; 
brupfadi- (N. -faps), “ bridegroom”; and a few more. 

Substs. in si show only one s in the N, sing. ; as: urruasi-, 
“a rising, a going forth,” N. A. s. urruns; and those in ri 
preceded by a vowel show no s at all; as: batiri-, “ one 
born, a son,” N. A.s. batir. (See § 48 (1, v).) 

Nawi-, “a dead man, a corpse,” makes N. sing. naus, 
A. *nau; N. pl. naweis, A. nawins. (The other cases, like 
the A. sing., are not extant.) 


(2) Feminines.—Example : 


ansti-, “ grace, bounty.” 


, Sing. Plur. 
N. ansts ansteis 
V. anst —_— 
A. anst anstins 
D. anstai anstim 
G. anstais anste. 


So also: arbaidi-, “labour” (N.s. arbaips, A. arbaip) ; 
daili-, “a part, share”; dédi- (in compounds), “ deed” 
(N. 8. strictly déps) ; fahedi-, “joy” (N.s. -ps); fralusti-, 
“perdition” ; gahugdi-, ‘‘mind, thought”; gaguumbi-, 
“assembly, synagogue” ; mikildupi-, “ greatness” ; quéni-, 
“wife, woman”; siuni-, “sight”; taikni-, “token, sign” ; 
and many mote. 

Of the abstract substs. in -ni derived from the three conju- 
gations of wk. act. verbs (§ 40 (2, xii, xiii), those in aint and 
6ni are perfectly regular; as: Hbaini-, “ life,’ N. kbains, 
A. libain, D. libainai, &c.; miténi-, “thought,” N. s. miténs, 
A. miton, N. pl. miténeis, A. mitonins; &c. But those in eini 
make the N. & G. plural like those of the 6-declension 
(§ 48 (3)); as: laiseini-, “ doctrine,” Plur. N. laiseinds, A. 
laiseinins, D. laiseinim, G. laiseind. One such noun also 
appears with -Om in the D. pl., viz., unkatreindm, stem 
unkatreini-, lit. “unburdensomeness.” Haimi-, “ village,” 
regular in the sing., forms the whole plur. on the pattern of 
the 6-fems.,—N. A. haimés, D. haimom, G. haimd. Fems. 
(like mascs.) in si do not show any additional s in the 
N. sing.; as: garunsi-, “street, market-place,” N. A. s. 
garuns ; gaquissi-, “agreement,” N. A. s. gaquiss. 


50. Vowel Declensions concluded: Stems in wu (m,, f., 


& n.). ea 
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(1) Masculines and Feminines. These may here be coupled, 
as the case-endings are the same for both.—Examples : 


sunu- (m.), “son.” handu- (f.), “ hand.” 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
WN. sunus sunjus handus handjus 
V. sunu — handu — 
A. sunu sununs handu handuns 
D. sunau sunum handau handum 
G. sunaus suniwe handaus handiwe. 


Similarly are declined the masculines : airu-, “ambassador, 
messenger”; asilu-, “ass” (also fem.); daupu-, “death” ; 
fotu-, “foot”; hliftu-, “thief, (-lifter)”; hihru-, “hunger”; 
lustu-, “desire, lust”; magu-, “boy, servant”; skadu-, 
“shadow”; skildu-, “shield”; tunpu-, “tooth”; pavirnu-, 
“thorn”; wandu-, “rod, wand”; wintru-, “winter” ; wipru-, 
“lamb” (our “ wether”); and others; especially the words 
n -assu-,—as ibnassu-, “evenness, equality,” &c. (§ 41 (2, 
vili)). Also the feminines: asilu-, “she-ass”; kinnu-, 
“cheek”; and one or two more. 

The gender of flédu- (m.?), “flood,” and quatrnu- (£.?), 
“mill, quern,” is not quite certain. 

Substs. in -ju follow the same pattern; as: stubju- (m.), 
“dust” (Gtaub), N. stubjus, V. A. stubju, D. stubjau, G. stub- 
jaus. So also drunju- (m.), “sound”; -waddju- (in com- 
pounds), (f.), “wall”? The plural of these words does not 
occur. 

The above paradigms show the normal w-declension ; but 
in many detached instances either aw appears for w (as N.s. 
sunaus, A.s. handau, and the like); or, reversely, « appears 
for au (as D.s. sunu, G.s. daupus, and the like). 

(2) Neuters. ‘These are rare; and only odd cases of the 
sing. occur; as: faihu-, “ money, riches,” N. A. fathu, D. 
jathau. Gairu (N.s.), “goad,” and sihu (A.s.), “victory,” 
occur only once, and in glosses. The G.s. is certified by 
filaus, gen. of the pronominal filu-, “ much.” 


51. The Consonant Declensions: Stems in -n. These are 
of all three genders. 


(1) Masculines—Example : 
guman-, “ man,” 


Sing. Plur. 

N.V. guma gumans 
A. guman gumans 
D. gumin gumam 
G. gumins gumane. 
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Like guman- are declined: ahman-, “ spirit”’; arbjan-, “heir”; 
attan-, “father”; bloman-, “flower, (6loom)”’ ; fiskjan-,“fisher- 
man”; frayjan-, “lord, master”; galgan-, “cross”; gudjan-, 
“priest”; hanan-, “cock”; ménan-, “ moon”; sinistan-, “an 
elder”; smakkan-, “fig”; sparwan-, “sparrow”; sunnan-, 
“sun”; wadrstujan-, “labourer”; and many more. 

Aban-, “man, husband,” and avihsan-, “ox,” make, in the 
D. & G. plur., abnam, abné, and *athsnam, atihsné, (See the 
two similar neuters in (3) below.) 


(2) Feminines. The suffix-vowel preceding the n may be 6, 
or ei=7 (§ 40 (2)), but the inflexional changes are the same 
for both sets of stems.—Examples : 


tungon-, “ tongue.” managein-, “‘ multitude.” 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

N.V. tungo tungons managei manageins 

A. tungon tungons managein manageins 

D. tungon tungom managein manageim 

G. tungons tungono. manageins manbageino. 


Like tungén- are declined : aglén-, “tribulation” ; brinnén-, 
“fever”; haipnon-, “heathen-woman”; kalbén-, “ calf”; 
mizdén-, “ pay, hire”; qguindén-, “woman”; rapjon-, “number, 
reckoning” ; sunndn- (See also sunnan- above), “the sun” ; 
stairnon-, “star”; uhtwén-, “dawn, morning”; and many 
more.—Like managein-: airzein-, “error” ; baitrein-, “ bit- 
terness”; balpein-, “ boldness”; bleipein-, “ kindness”; brai- 
dein-, “breadth” ; diupein-, “depth” ; fairhtein-, “fear” ; 
frijein-, “freedom” ; frodein-, “wisdom” ; yarathtein-, 
“righteousness” ; hauhein-, “height” ; langein-, “length” ; 
mikilein-, “greatness”; siukein-, ‘sickness’; swinpein-, 
“strength” ; padrstein-, “thirst” ; and many more. 

A few substs. in -etn are concrete; as: aipein-, “ mother”; 
marein-, “sea”; hwairnein-, “skull”; and one or two 


others. 
(3) Neuters. These show 6 in the N. &A., s. & pl. (§ 40 
(2, v)): the D. & G.,s. & pl., agree with the masculines.— 


Example: Pe 
hatrtan-, “ heart. 


Sing. Plar. 
N.V. A. hairto hairtona 
D. hairtin hairtam 
G. hairtins hairtane. 


Similarly are declined: auyun-, “eye”; ausan-, “car” ; 
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katirnan-, “acorn or grain’’; sigljan-, “a seal”; and two or 
three more. 

Naman-, “name,” and watan-, “water,” suppress the stem- 
vowel in the plural; but the only extant plural cases are : 
N. & A. namna; D. watnam. In the sing. they follow 
hairtan-. 

More irregular is fon- (or fona-?), “ fire,’ N. A. fon, but 
D. funin, G. funins’. The plur. does not occur. 


(4) Deminutives are formed by -/-an, and, as in Latin, follow 
the gender of their bases; as: magulan- (m.), “ little boy,” 
from magu- (m.); mawilén- (f.), “young girl,” from mayo-, 
N.s. mawi (f.); and darnilan- (n.), “little child,” from 
barna- (n.). Add Wulfilan- (§ 4), from wulfa-. 


52. Other Consonant Declensions. 


(1) Nouns of family relationship in -par (-pr). These, in 
the N. A.D. pl. are shunted on to the w-declension (§ 39 
(4)).—Example : 

brépar-, “ brother.” 


Sing. Plur. 
N.V. bropar broprjus 
A. bropar bropruns 
D. bropr broprum 
G. broprs bropre. 


Of this word all the cases occur. Of fadar- only the V. (or 
N. ?) sing. is found, and that but once. The two feminines 
dathtar-, “daughter,” and swistar-, “ sister,’ are declined 
like brépar-. *Modar, “ mother,” appears to be extinct (see 
Note * to § 381). 


(2) Participial substantives in -nd. These are really the 
old active ptcps.; but they now denote agents, and are all 
masc. In the G.s. and D. pl. they appear to have been assi- 
milated to the a-declension (§ 48 (1)).—Example : 


Jiyjand-, “ enemy.” 


Sing. Plur. 

N. fijands fijands 
V.A. fijand fijands 
D. fijand fijandam 
G. fijandis fijande. 


The other instances are: bisi/and-, “neighbour”; daupjand-, 
“baptizer, ‘ Baptist’” ; fraujinond-, “ Lord, ruler’; frawei- 


. ae and fun are varieties of one root: see J, Schmidt, KZ. XXVI. 
6-19, 
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tand-, ““avenger”’; giband-, “giver”; mérjand-, “ preacher” 
(but the A. s. ptep., mérjandan occurs in Rom. x. 14) ; frijénd-, 
“friend”; miduménd-, “ mediator” ; nasjand-, “ saviour ” ; 
talzjand-, “teacher” ; -waldand- (in compounds), “ruler.” 
But of the majority of these words only a single case occurs. 


(3) Ménép- (m.), “month,” differs from the pattern of 
fyand- in the G.s. & D. pl.: the endings which it presents in 
these cases are probably those that strictly belong to conso- 
nantal stems (cf. brdprs, brdprum, above). Its full declen- 
$100 is : ; 

Sing. N. méndps, A.*méndp, D.méndp, G. méndps'; 
Plur. ,, *ménéps, ,, méndps, ,, méndpum, ,, *méendpé. 
Here, or in (2), may perhaps be placed N.s. weitwods, 
A. s. weitwod, “a witness,” of which the N. pl. is also wettwéds, 
G. pl. weitwédé. Some grammarians make the word an 
a-noun (stem weitwoda-) which has been assimilated to the 

consonant declension (cf. reika-, § 48 (1,1). 


(4) Feminines. These have stems that end in a guttural 
or dental: they follow the i-declension in the D. pl—Ex- 
ample: 

batirg-, “city.” 


Sing. Plur. 
N. baurgs baurgs 
A. baurg batrgs 
D. baurg batirgim 
G. baurgs baurge. 


The other instances are: alh-, “temple”; brust- (always 
plur.and =“ bowels” of the E. V.), “ breast”; dulp-, “ feast, 
festival”; miluk-, “milk”; mitad- (N.s. -ps), “ measure” ; 
naht-, “night”; spadérd-, “stadium, race-course” ; waitht-, 
“thing, fact.” But nahd- has, in D. plur., nahtam only. Of 
dulp- and watht- duplicates in -i occur; as: D.s. dulp and 
dulpai, G. dulpais ;—G.s. wathts and wathtais, A. pl. wathts 


and wathtins. 


(5) The paradigm of the word for “man” is made up from 
complementary cases based on the a-, an-, and simple con- 
sonant stems manna-, mannan-, and man-* ; thus :— 


1 Some editors of Ulf. put the G.s. as méndpis; but, according to 


Upstrém, this is contrary to the MS, ; 

2 In mana-sédi-, “mankind,” and mana-maiybrjan-, * man-murderer,” 
we have yet another form of stem.—Schleicher (Comp.) cites man- (in 
the G. s. and N. A. plur.) as the only instance in which, in north Europe, 


a root is used directly as a noun-stem. 
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Sing. Plur. 
N. manna Mannans or mans 
A. mannan mannaus or Mans 
D. mann mapnam 
G. mans manne. 


53. Borrowed substantives. These may be arranged in two 
main strata :— 


(1) Words that were probably already naturalized and 
regularly declined in Gothic when’ Ulfilas wrote; as: aléwa- 
(n.), ‘ oil,” =Lat. oleo- for *olewo-; akeita- (n.), “ vinegar,” 
=L. acéto-; arké- (f.), “box, ark,’=L. arca-; asilu-' (m. 
& f.), “ass,’"= L. asino-; atirkju- (m.), “pot,’= L. urceo-; 
auralja- (n.), “napkin,” = L. érali-; faskjan- (m.), ‘ bandage,” 
=L. fascid- (f.) ; karhkaré- (f.), “ prison,’ =L. carcer- (m.) ; 
Kréka- (m.), “a Greek,” L. Graeco-; kubitu- (m.), ‘a reclining 
at table,”= L. (ac-)cubitu-; lukarna- (n.), “lamp, candle,” 
=L. lucerna- (f.); marikreitu- (m.), “ pearl,” = Grk. pap- 
yapira-; plapjo- (f.), perhaps misspelt for platjo-, “ street,” 
=L. plated-; punda- (n.), ‘a pound,’=L, indecl. pondo ; 
sigljan- (n.), ‘a seal,’ =L. signo-; ulbandu- (m.), “ camel,” 
= L. elephanto- or elephant- (m.), Grk. édepavt- ; and perhaps 
two or three more. The declension of all the foregoing is 
sufficiently indicated by the suflix-vowel. With these may be 
ranged a few well-known proper names; as: Jatrusaulymé- 
(f.) = Jerusalem (but see also (2, ii) below); Kaisara- = 
Caesar; [rété- (f.) = Crete; Makidénjo- (f.) = Macedonia; 
and Rumé- = Roma-. 


(2) Words, especially proper names, necessarily introduced 
with the scriptures themselves. These are but imperfectly 
adjusted to the various Gothic declensions, and show many 
irregularities. Examples: 

(i) a-declension: Adama- (but N. Adam), “Adam”; 
Tésua-, N. lésus, “ Jesus,” A.Jésu, D. Iésua and Lésu, G. Jésuis; 
Laiwwja- (which follows hatrdja-, § 48 (1)) =“ Levi”; and 
others.—Some feminines that show @ in the N.—as Galatia, 
Kileikia, Seidéna, and Syria, with its byform Saura—make 
their G. in -ais, like the i-fems. (§ 49 (2)). 

(ii) To the z-declension belong the national names of 
peoples; as: Makidéni-, “a Macedonian”; Ruméni-, “a 
Roman”; Sauri-, “a Syrian”; Seidéni-, “a Sidonian” ; 
Tyri-, “a Tyrian.” The sing., Naiman sa Saur, “Naaman 
the Syrian,” occurs (Luke iv. 27); but generally these nouns 
are plurals,—N. -eis, D. -im, G. -é. Of some, duplicate 


‘ Grimm, however, considers this a native word. 
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stems occur; as: Gatmairreis, N. pl., “people of Gomor- 
rha,” but D. Gatimairjam ;—Saidaimeis, N. pl., “ people 
of Sodom,” but D. Satidatimim or Satidaimjam, G.-jé ;— 
* Abeineis, D. Apeinim, “ Athens,” is plural as in Grk. ;— 
Tatrusatilymeis, D. -mim and -miam, “ Jerusalem,” is also 
plural. 

(iii) Under the w-declension fall Grk. and Lat. masc. 
o-nouns, at least in the sing.; as: Pattru-, “Peter”; Teitu-, 
“Titus”; aipiskaipu- = émicxoto-, “bishop” ; apatistailu- 
=amootoao-, “apostle” ; but in such plurals as occur there 
is oscillation between i- and u-forms; as: angilu-, “angel,” 
N. plur. angiljus and angileis, G. angilé only ;—sabbatu-, 
“sabbath,” D. plur. sabbatum and sabbatim, G. sabbaté. 

(iv) To the weak or n-declension are adjusted those masc. 
proper nouns of which the Grk. N. ends in -a or -as (which 
stands in Ulf.) or in -6, -6n; as: N.*Jéra, Jora, G. Torins ;— 
N. Annas, Kajafa, D. Annin, Kajafin;—N. Apaillé, Symaién, 
G. Apaiillons, Symaiéns ;—also fems. in (N.) -6 and -ei; 
as: N. laireiké, “Jericho,” D. Iatreikin;—N. Bépsfagei= 
BynOcdhayy, D. Bépsfagein.—To the n-declension regularly 
belongs the important subst. aikklésjén- (f.) = éxkdrnoua-, 
“church” (N. -76, G. -j6ns, &c.) ;—(70) evaryyédov, “ the 
gospel,” is rendered both by the fem. aiwangéljén- and the 
neut. aiwangélja-—Remarkable is: N. Marja and Mariam, 
Mary, A. Marjan and Marian, D. Marjin, G. Marjins; but 
other fems. with the properly mase. suffix -an also occur; as: 
Marpan-, Martha; Sarran-, Sarah. 

(v) Mixed forms. These are generally due to a mere 
transliteration of some of the cases of words as they actually 
stood in the original Greek, while other cases of the same 
words are passed through a Gothic mould; thus: N. Bépania 
= 4 ByOavia, A. Bépanian, G. (af) Bépanias = (amo) BnOa- 
vias; but D. Bépaniin and -ijin ;—N. s. aipistatilé = éria tony, 
but D. aipistailein, A. pl. atpistadlans, D. pl. aipistailem ;— 
N.s. synagdgé,=cvvaywyy, A. synagdgéen and -gein, D. syna- 
gogein, -gén, -gé, and -gai, and G. synagdgais ;—N. s. prat- 
fétés = mpopyrns, but G. praiféetis, like a-nouns; or N. s. 
pratfétus, A. pratfétu, &c., like u-nouns. The indifference 
to uniformity becomes striking when varieties of one case 
occur close together; as: G. s. pratifétaus and -tis, both in 
Mt. x. 41 ;—G.s. Matiapiaus in Luke iii. 26, but in 25 Mat- 
tapiwis, as if the second half of the name (N.s.) Matta-pius 
were the Go. pius, stem piwa- ($48 (1)). Detached instances 
are: Nazérénat, voc. = Nafapnvé! alabalstratin, acc. = ada- 
Baotpov ; assarjau = aocapiov (Mt. x. 29) ; ardmata, ace. pl. 
=dpwpara; &c.—Indeclinable are: Aileisubatp, Beblahatm, 


i 
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Kafarnaum, sabbaté (but see (iti) above), paska, “the pass- 
over,” manna, “manna”; and others. But perhaps the most 
curious examples of all are those in which the Gothic declen- 
sion of a word is suggested by an oblique case of the Greek ; 
e.g.: the o in the Grk. G.s. (é«) TyBepuddos (John vi. 28) 
appears to have suggested an o- (=Go. w-) stem, and is ren- 
dered by (us) Tibatriadau (dat.) ; and the « in the A.s. (6a) 
‘“Hpwocada (Mark vi. 17) suggested an n-stem (-da, -dan, -din, 
-dins), and is rendered by (in) Hairédiadins (gen.), lit., “ for 
the sake of Herodiada.” 


(8) Apvsecrttves (including Participles and Numerals). 


54, (1) The I-E. Adjective and Substantive were once 
probably identical; and the former was differentiated from 
the latter by its gradual appropriation to the discharge of 
predicative and attributive functions. From its continual 
juxtaposition with substantives of different genders there 
ultimately resulted, by assimilation, a variety of gender in 
one and the same individual adjective,—a variety systemati- 
cally established in (for example) the “ three-gender” adjec- 
tives of Greek and Latin’, But the Gothic Adjective (and 
the Teutonic generally) exhibits certain special features that 
require careful study. In the first place its declensions are 
to be arranged as Vowel (or Strong) and as » (or Weak) ; 
but whereas each substantive is declinable after one paradigm, 
and one only ; almost every adjective is declinable doth after 
a strong and after a weak paradigm. Which form it shall 
assume is determined by syntactic conditions,—the weak adj. 
being generally used in company with the article, and the 
strong when such limitation is absent. The weak is hence 
sometimes called the Definite, and the strong the Indefinite, 
declension. The definite follows the pattern of the n-sub- 
stantives, and may stand aside for the present. The indefi- 
nite declension (and this is the second point to note) differs 
widely from the vowel-declensions of the substantive: for in 
both numbers and in all three genders the strong adjectives 
show a series of inflexional endings which are mostly iden- 
tical with those of the simple pronouns i-, pa-, hwa- (§§ 62, 
64, 66, below)’. 


(2) In the long-current explanation of the Strong adjective 
declension—first proposed by Bopp—the endings are attri- 
buted to the fusion with the simple adjective-stem (say blind- 


: See Brugm., KZ. XXIV. 34+, and Pott, “Geschlecht,” in Allgem. Enk. 
” Hence, once more, the Strong is also sometimes called the “Prono- 
minal” declension. 


od, Noam 
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or blinda-, “blind ”’) of the complete paradigm of the old 
pronoun ja- (Skt. jas, jd, jad=Grk. ds, 4, 6, (relative), .. =a 
Go. *jis, *76, *jata, accus. *jana, *j6, *jata, &c.). This view 
appears to be supported by the Lith. and Slav., which show 
a paradigm thus constructed ; but for the Teutonic it is open 
to serious phonetic and other objections*®. Schleicher there- 
fore and other scholars refer the strong adjective declension 
directly to the pronominal declension. Schleicher points 
out—and his views have been ably expanded by Sievers*— 
that certain adjectives (“all,” “one,” “other,” &c.) are often 
regarded as pronouns: several of such were probably declined 
like pronouns in -the Ursprache; and the Latin answers 
thereto with its declension of totus, unus, alius, &c.’ Sievers 
therefore assumes that from such common words as these 
the pronominal system of inflexions gradually extended, in 
Teutonic, to all adjectives, and was kept in place and in 
form (yet not completely) by the influence of the simple 
pronouns,—especially of the incessantly-used pa-. To this 
influence may very likely be ascribed the preservation of the 
final i (See § 35 (2, ii)) im the N. pl. mase. (dlindai, &c.) ; as 
well as the appearance of a final vowel in A. s. m. (dlindana), 
and likewise, perhaps, the duplicate N. & A.s. neut. in -ata. 
Certain cases of the strong adjectives will still, however, be 
recognized as following the substantive rather than the pro- 
noun (where the two differ). 


55. The Vowel (or Strong) Declensions: (i) Stems in -a 
(fem. -6).—Example : 


blinda-, “ blind.” 


masc, neut. fem. 
Sing. N. blinds blind, blindata blinda 
A. blindana blind, blindata blinda 
D. blindamma pblindamma blindai 

G. blindis blindis blindaizos 
Plur. N. blindai blinda blindos 
A. blindans blinda blindos 

D. blindaim plindaim blindaim 

G. blindaize blindaize blindaizo. 


Like dblinda- are declined: arma-, “‘miserable’”’; dauba- 


3 Thus blind- should give, in Go., N. s. m. *blindeis, A. *blindjana, &c. 
(cf. hatrdeis, hairdjans, § 48 (1, ii)). 

4 PBB. II. 98-124. As 

® It deserves mention that Scherer, ‘“ Zur Gesch.” 2nd ed., maintains 
the older view: the discussion is therefore by uo means ended, 
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(N.s. daufs', dauf, dauba), “deaf, dumb”; gdda- (N.s. gops", 
gop’, goda), “good”; hauha-, “high”; hweita-, “white” ; 
junga-, “young”; langa-, “long” (used of time only) ; 
leitila-, “little”; mikila-, “great”; swarta-, “black”; ubdila-, 
“evil”; and many more. 

(ii) Adj.- (like subst.-) stems in -sa show no additional s 
in the N.s.m.; as: swésa-, “one’s-own,” N.s.m. swés; 
gaquissa-, “ consentaneous,” N. s. m. gaquiss. 

(iii) But adjs. in -ra preceded by a long vowel (unlike 
similar substs.) do take s in N.s.m.; as: swéra-, “ honoured,” 
N. s. m. swérs; gaura-, “sad,” N.s. m. gaurs ;—just as 
when a consonant precedes; e. g.: abra-, “violent, mighty,” 
N.s.m. abrs. No example occurs of the N.s. m. of an adj. 
in ra preceded by a short vowel ; but from the pronominal 
forms, N.s.m. anpar, “other”; unsar, “our”; and the like, 
it is inferred that such adjs. did not take the s. 

(iv) Adjs. in ja differ in the N.s.m. & f., like similar 
substs. (§ 48), according to the character of the base to 
which ja is attached. Example, with a short closed radical 
syllable? : 

midja-, “mid, middle” (Lat. medio-). 


masc, neut. fem. 
Sing. N. midjis midi, midjata midja 
A. midjana midi, midjata midja 
D. midjamma midjamma midjai 

G. midjis midjis midjaizos 
Plur. N. midjai midja midjos 
A. midjans midja midjos 

D. midjaim midjaim midjaim 

G. midjaize midjaize midjaizo. 


Similarly, when the base is an open syllable’, as in niu-ja-, 
“new,” we should have*: Sing. N. m. niujis, n. niwi or niu- 
jata, f. niuja; A.m. niujana, n. niwi or niujata, f. niuja; &c. 
&c. But when the base is a long syllable’, as in wilp-ja-, 
“wild,” the declension in the sing. should be* of the form— 


mase. neut. fem. 
N. wilpeis wilpi, wilpjata wilpi 
A. wilpjana wilpi, wilpjata wilpja 
D. wilpjamma wilpjamma wilpjai 


G. wilpeis (and -jis?)  wilpeis (and -jis?) —_ wilpjaizos. 
The plur. is like that of midja-. Like midja- and niuja-, 
decline: un-sibja-, “ungodly,” and fullatoja-*, “ perfect,” 
ubiltaja-", “ evil-doing, maleficent” ;—and like wilpja-: airzja-, 
? But 6 and d often persist: see § 81 (5). ? See Note * to § 48, 
+ “Should have,” &c.; t.e., if all the cases were extant. 
* These two words are used of persons only,—the latter, indeed, as a 
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“in-error, mistaken” ; alpja-, “old”; fatrnja-, “old, an- 
cient”; and one or two more. The important adj. frija-, 
“free,” makes the N.s.m. /freis (i.e., fris for *frijis) ; the 
only other cases extant are: masc. A.s. frijana, N. pl. frijai, 
A. pl. frians ; and the whole of the fem. sing., N. & A. frija, 
Dz frijai, G. frijaizos. 

(v) There are, in Ulf., only four adjs. in -wa preceded by 
a short vowel, viz.: fawa-, “little” (in quantity), in plur. 
= “few”; lasiwa-, “weak, feeble”; quiwa-, “living”; and 
us-skawa-, “vigilant.” Of these a Nom.s. occurs (and that 
but once) only in the masc. lasiws ; we should have expected 
*lasius. For guiwa- we may probably assume, for the N.s. m., 
quius, n. quiu and qguiwata, f. quiwa; and for fawa-, faus, 
fau and fawata, fawa, (like pius, kniu, and triggwa, § 48) ; 
but as to the other there is some doubt whether we should 
say us-skaus or us-skaws. 


56. The Vowel Declensions, continued: Stems in -i. This 
-i, however, which nowhere appears as such, is inferred either 
from the form of the N.s. tem., which takes s (like ansts, 
&e., § 49), or from derived adverbs in -iba, or from related 
words in other dialects. The N.s.m. & f. resemble those 
of the i-substantives (§ 49); the N. & A.s. neut. follow the 
a-substs.: in all the other extant cases of all genders and both 
numbers ja appears’, so that these cases are identical in suffix 
with the corresponding cases of midja- and wilpja- in § 55.— 
Example : 

hraini- (hrainja-), “ clean”’*. 


masce. neut. — fem. 
Sing. N. hrains hrain, hrainjata hrains 
A. hrainjana hrain, hrainjata hrainja 
D. hrainjamma hrainjamma hrainjai 
G. hraineis*® hraineis* hrainjaizos 
Plur. N. hrainjai hrainja hrainjos 
A. hrainjans hrainja hrainjos 
D. hrainjaim hrainjaim hrainjaim 
G. hrainjaize hrainjaize hrainjaizo. 


Like Araini- are declined: analaugni-, “hidden”; andanémi-, 





subst.=“evildoer, malefactor”: if the simple N. & A. s. neut. occurred, 
they would be fullataui, ubiltaui (§ 26 (4, v))- 
1 The j, however, on the Schleicher-Sievers hypothesis, is the conso- 


nantized stem-t. 7 : . 

2 Some of the cases in this and other paradigms are not extant; but 
where the given forms are not open to doubt it is not necessary to indi- 
cate them. ; : ; 

3 When the radical syllable is short, this G. suffix should be jis 


(§ 55, iv). 
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: 4s ”, 
“acceptable”; briaki-, “useful” ; gafairi-, “well-behaved” ; 
gamaini-, “common” ; riuri-, ‘corruptible” ; séli-, “ good, 
kind”; sudi- (or siti-?), “sweet”; and others: of the 
majority of them, however, only a single case actually occurs. 


57. The Vowel Declensions, concluded: Stems in-u. Here 
the u appears in the N.s. m.,f., & n., and in the A.s.n.; when 
therefore any of these cases occur, there is no doubt as to the 
declension of the adj. The other cases show ja ‘.—Example: 


hardu- (hardja-), ‘ hard.” 


masc. neut. fem. 
Sing. N. hardus hardu, hardjata hardus 
A. hardjana hardu, hardjata hardja 
D. hardjamma hardjamma hardjai 

G. hardeis’ hardeis? hardjaizos 
Plur. N. hardjai hardja hardjos 
A. hardjans hardja hardjos 

D. hardjaim hardjaim hardjaim 

G. hardjaize hardjaize hardjaizo. 


Similarly are declined : aglu-, “difficult”’; angwu-, “narrow, 
strait”; kavru-, “heavy, weighty”; laushandu-, ‘ empty- 
handed”; manwu-, “ready”; seipu-, “late” (in time); 
tulgu-, “fast, firm”; twalibwintru-, “twelve-years-old” ; 
paursu-, “withered” ; and two or three more: but of the 
majority only a single case actually occurs. 


58. The n-declension’ comprises regularly-extended forms 
of the simpler adjective-stems. The masc. follows guman- ; 
the fem., tungén-*; and the neut., haértan-; (§ 51).—Example: 


blindan-, “ (the) blind.” 


masc. neut. fem. 
Sing. N. blinda blindo blindo 
A. blindan blindo blindon 
D. blindin blindin blindon 
G. pblindins blindins blindons 
Plur. N. blindans blindona blindons 
A. blindans blindona blindons 
D. blindam blindam blindom 
G. blindane plindane blindono, 


‘ The 7 perhaps permeating from ancient Noms. pl. m. & f. (ef. sunyus, 
=e (1)), or as Schmidt thinks from the ancient N.s. f. (KZ. XXVI. 
371-2). 


? See Notes * and ? to § 56. 
* See § 40 (2, ii) above. On the older substantival character of these 
adjectives, see Osthoff, Forsch. IL, and Brugman in KZ. XXIV. 37, 
But the fem. of the comparative degree, that of participles, and of 
some other words, as we shall presently see, follow managein-. 
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The ja-stems of the a-declension should make, of course, 
Sing. N. midja, midjo, midjé; A. midjan, midjo, midjin; and 
soon. Of the 7- and u-declensions the ja-stems are taken as 
the bases of the n-declension ; as: Sing. N. hrainja, hrainjé, 
hrainjo, and hardja, hardjo, hardjo; A. hrainjan, hrainjé, 
hrainjon, and hardjan, hardj6, hardjén; &c., &c. 


59. ‘* Comparison” of Adjectives. 


(1) The Comparative Degree is of the n-declension only: 
the base is a simpler comparative in iz (is) or 6z (6s), which 
in this form is used (if at all) as an adverb only; e. g., hauhis 
(for -iz), “higher” (adv.), but hauhizan-, “higher” (adj.). 
The compound suffix -dzan is used with some a-adjs.; other 
a-adjs. (including all m ja), and likewise all i- and w-adjs., 
take -izan. The fem. follows managein- (§ 51).—Examples : 


Jfrodézan-, “ wiser”; sutizan-, “ sweeter.” 


masc¢. neut. fem. 
Sing. N. frodoza, sutiza frodozo, sutizo frodozei, sutizei 
A. frod6zan, sutizan frodoz6, sutizo frodozein, sutizein 
D. frodozin, sutizin frodozin, sutizin frodozein, sutizein 
G. frod6dzins, sutizins frodozins, sutizins frodozeins, sutizeins 
Plur. N. frodozans, sutizans frodozona, sutizona frodozeins, sutizeins 


frodozans, sutizans 
frodozam, sutizam 
frodozane, sutizane 


frodozona, sutizona 
frodozam, sutizam 
frodozane, sutizane 


frodozeins, sutizeins 
frodozeim, sutizeim 
frodozeino, sutizeino. 


Before -izan, ja disappears ; thus, of alpja, “ old,” the compar. 
is: N.s. alpiza, alpizo, alpizei; A. alpizan, &e. Of u-adjs. 
(as hardu-) the compar. is also of the form N. s. hardiza, 
hardiz6, hardizei; &c. 

Besides frddézan-, the following comparatives in -dzan 
occur :—garathtézan-, “more righteous”; handugdzan-, 
“wiser”; hlasdzan-, “more cheerful”; swikunpdzan-, 
“better-known” ; swinpdzan-, “stronger, mightier” ; padrf- 
tozan-, “ more needful” ; usdaudézan-, “ more zealous.” 


(2) The Superlative Degree. Here the vowel and con- 
sonantal declensions are again used. The stem of the strong 
or a-declension is formed by the suffix -ta appended to the 
simpler (adverbial) comparative stem in -is, -0s; as: (adv.) 
hauhis ; superl. adj. hauhista-, “(the) highest”; (cf. Grk. 
xax-wo-ro-, &e.). The m., n., and f. of this form follow 
blinda- (§ 55), except that the duplicate N, & A. s. neut. in 
-ata does not occur, and perhaps was not in use. Of the 
n-declension the fem. follows tungén-. 
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Example (vowel-declension) : 


frodésta-, “wisest” ; sutista-, “sweetest.” 


masc. neut. fem. 
S. N. *frodosts, sutists *frodost, sutist *frodosta, sutista 
A. *frodostana, sutistana *frodost, sntisti *troddsta, sutista ; 
&e. &e. 
(n-declension) : 
masc. neut. fem. 
S.N. *frodosta, sutista *frodosto, sutisto *froddsto, sutisto 
A. *frodostan, sutistan *frodosto, sutisto *frodoston, sutiston ; 
&e. &e. 


To all the comparatives in -dzan there no doubt answered 
superlatives in -dsta; but none of these occur in Ulfilas. 
On the other hand, for the two superlatives in -dsta that do 
occur,—viz.: armdsta-, “most miserable,” and lasiwésta-, 
“most feeble,’—the corresponding comparatives are wanting. 


(3) Irregular Comparison. 

(i) Six (positive) adjectives either borrow the compar. and 
superl. of adjs. that have lost the pos., or themselves appear 
in those degrees in a disguised form. These are: 


Pos. Compar. Superl. 
goda-, “ good,” batizan-, “ better,” batista-, “ best” ; 
ubila-, “ bad, evil,” wairsizan-, “worse,”  [wanting’]; 
mikila-, ‘big, great,”  maizan-, “ greater,” maista-, “ greatest” ; 
leitila-, ‘ little,” minnizan-, “ less,” minnista-, “least” ; 
sineiga-, “old,” [wanting?] sinista-*, “ eldest” ; 
junga-, “ young,” juhizan-, “younger,”  [wanting‘]. 


These are all declined like the similar degrees in (1) & (2) 
above. 

(ii) Three old superlatives in ma-n, and three others in 
tu-ma-n or du-ma-n are based on prepositions or adverbs, 
and have no comparatives; these are: fruman-, “ first”; 
auhuman-, “higher” ; innuman-, “inner,inmost”; aftuman-, 
“last”; iftuman-, “next, following”; hleiduman-, “ left- 
hand.” As the form of the stem shows, these are all weak ; 
but the fem. follows managein- ; as: N.s.m. fruma, n.frumé, 


f. frumei; A.m. fruman, n. frumé, £. frumein ; and so on.— 


» Probably wairsista-. 
> Probably sinizan- (siniz- =Lat. senior-). 
ia Used in wk. form with comparative meaning,—bad sinistans =“ the 
elders.” 
4 Probably jahtsta-. 
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Some of them appear to have lost their full superl. force ; 
and one or two are always used as comparatives. Upon 
these, new superlatives in -ista are formed (the -an of the 
stem being first rejected); as: from frum-an-, frum-ista- 
(“foremost”); from aftum-an-, aftum-ista- (“ aftermost ”’) ; 
and from auhum-an-, auhum-ista- (“highest”). Two similar 
“double superlatives” occur for which forms in -m-an- 
are (if they existed) not preserved ; viz.: hindumista- (our 
“hindmost”’), implying *hinduman- (=‘hinder’’); and 
spedumista-, “last, latest,’ implying *spéduman- (“later ”’) ; 
but alongside the latter the regular compar. (f.) spédizein-,' 
and superl. spédista-, also occur; of which, however, the pos. 
(stem *spéda- = Ger. {pdt) is wanting. 


60. The Participles (or Verbal Adjectives). 

(1) The Active (also called the Present) Participle.—The 
old form of this ptcp. has been shown (§ 52 (2)) to survive in 
a series of nouns of agent whose stem ended in -and. In the 
actual Gothic ptcp. this stem-suffix (ewcepting, generally’, 
the N.s.m.) was extended by -an. The three genders, in 
declension, follow guman-, hairtan-, and managein- (§ 51). 
Example : 


(giband-) gibandan-, “ giving.” 


masc. neut. fem. 
Sing. N. gibands, and (rarely)  gibando gibandei 
gibanda 

A. gibandan gibando gibandein 

D. gibandin gibandin gibandein 

G. gibandins gibandins gibandeins 
Plur. N. gibandans gibandona gibandeins 

A. gibandans gibandona gibandeins 

D. gibandam gibandam gibandeim 

G. gibandane gibandane gibandeino. 


So also are declined: hausjandan-, “hearing”; nimandan-, 
“taking”; quimandan-, “coming” ; quipandan-, “saying” ; 
sathwandan-, “seeing”’; &c., &e. 

(2) The Past (also called the Passive or the Perfect) Par- 
ticiple is declined after both the vowel and the consonantal 
pattern. The suffixes of this ptcp. are—for the ablaut and 
reduplicating verbs -ana, and for the derived verbs -da (-ida, 
-aida, -dda). In the consonantal declension the fem. follows 
tungon. 

1 And even when preceded by the article; but see § 95 (vili). 
L 
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Examples (vowel-declension) : 


gibana-, “ given” ; nasida-, “ saved.” 


masc. neut. fem. 

Sing. N. gibans, nasips giban, nasip gibana, nasida 

A. gibanana, nasidana giban, nasip gibana, nasida 

D. gibanamma, nasidamma (same as masc.) gibanai, nasidai 

G. gibanis, nasidis (ditto) gibanaizos, nasidaizos 
Plur. N. gibanai, nasidai gibaua, nasida gibands, nasidds 

A. gibanans, nasidans gibana, nasida _gibanos, nasidos 

D. gibanaim, nasidaim (same as m.) gibanaim, nasidaim 

G. gibanaize, nasidaize (ditto) gibanaizo, nasidaizo. 


(n-declension) : 


masc. neut. fem. 
Bing. N. gibana, nasida gibano, nasido giband, nasido 
A. gibanan, nasidan = gibano, nasidO = gibanon, nasidon 
D. gibanin, nasidin gibanin, nasidin gibanon, nasidon; 


and so on, like dlindan- in § 58. 

Similarly are declined: bundana-, wk. bundanan-, “bound” ; 
numana-, wk. numanan-, “taken”; saiana-, wk. saianan-, 
“sown”; daupida-, wk. daupidan-, “baptized”; gawa- 
sida-, wk. gawasidan-, “clothed”; salbéda-, wk. salbddan-, 
“anointed” ; habaida-, wk. habaidan-, “had”; &c., &c. 


61. The Numerals. 


(1) The Cardinals. The list extant in Ulf. is scanty; but 
as the fundamental names and a few combinations of them 
are preserved, a large part of the Go. numerical system may 
be reconstructed. 

(i) The first three cardinals—aina-, “ one,” twa-, “two,” 
and pri-, “ three”—were fully declined; thus: 


masc. neut. fem. 
N. ains ain, ainata aina 
A. ainana ain, ainata aina 
D. ainamma ainamma ainal 
G.  ainis ainis ainaizos. 
N. twai twa twos 
A. twans twa twos 
D. twaim twaim twaim 
G. twaddje twaddje *twaddjo. 
N. *preis prija *preis 
A. prins prija prins 
D. *prim *prim prim 
G.  prije prije *prijo. 
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(ii) Besides its strictly numerical sense of “‘ one,” aina- 
may have the related but purely adjectival meaning of “ only, 
alone” (0vos, solus), and may then be plural (ainai, ainans, 
ainaim, &c.) : see § 97 (ii). Used pronominally aina- may 
be = “ one, a certain one” (els, &) : see § 104 (xvii). 

(iti) The cardinals from “four” to “ nineteen” show, in 
some instances, datives in im’ and genitives in é. Such of 
these as occur are given in the following list of extant 
numerals :— 

fidwor, “four”; (D. fidwérim by fidwar ;) 

fimf, “five”; saths, “six”; stbun, “seven”; ahtau, 

“ eight BP) 5 

niun, “nine’?; (G. niuné ;) 

tathun, “ten”; (D. tathunim ;) 

*ainlif, “eleven”; (but D. ainlibim occurs ;) 

twalif, “twelve”; (D. twalibim by twalif, G. twultbé ;) 

fidwor-tathun, “ fourteen ” ; 

jimf-tathun, “ fifteen”; (D. fimf-tathunim.) . 

(The wanting “teens”? would probably be *prija-tathun, 
*saihs-tathun, *sibun-tathun, *ahtau-tathun, and *niun-tathun.) 

(iv) The tens from “twenty” to “sixty” are formed by 
the aid of a separate masc. u-subst., tigu-? (our -fy), “a 
decad,”—declinable (but always, of course, in the plur.) like 
sunu- (§ 50),—and the remaining three by the aid of téhund, 
evidently a by-form (although hitherto phonetically unex- 
plained) of tathun; thus: 

twai tigjus, “twenty”; (D. twaim tigum ;) 

preis tegjus, “thirty”; (A. prins tiguns and G. prijé 

tigiwe ;) 
fidwir tigjus, “forty”; (A. fidwor tiguns ;) 
inf tigjus, “fifty” ; (A. fimf tiguns ;) 

saths tigjus, “sixty” ; (D. saths tigum ;)—but : 

sibun-tehund, “seventy”; ahtau-téhund, “eighty”; and 

niun-téhund, “ninety” (but G., once only, niun-téhundis). 

(v) For “one hundred” the composite tathun-tehund, by 
tathun-tathund, occurs; but for two or more hundreds the 
neuters twa, prija, &c., are followed by the neut. pl. hunda. 
The extant instances are: 

twa hunda, “two hundred” ; (D. twatm hundam ;) 


1 Osthoff, M.U. I. 131, and J. Baunack, KZ. XXY, 244 note, suggest, 
with great probability, that these apparent 2-cases are “analogical ” for- 
mations instigated by the genuine (dat.) brim, to which, first of all, 
fidwir-im, and then the successive numerals up to (probably) *niun- 
tathun-im, were assimilated. ; 

2 Radically related to tathun ; see § 32 (2, iv). A 

Li 
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prija hunda, “three hundred ” ; 
jimf hunda, “ five hundred” ; (D. fimf hundam ;) 
niun hunda, “nine hundred.” 


(vi) The word for “thousand” is the fem. pusundjé-, de- 
clined like bJandjé- (§ 48 (3)). The instances are: 


pusundi, “ thousand” ; 

twos pisundjés, “ two thousand ”’ ; 

‘9g’ (=*preis) pisundjos, “ three thousand ”’; 

fidwér pisundjés, “four thousand”; (D. fidwor pisund- 
Jom 5) 


fimf pisundjés, “ five thousand” ; (D. fimf pisundjom ;) 


and the datives (mip) tathun pisundjom, “ (with) ten thousand,” 
and (mip) twaim tigum pisundjo, “ (with) twenty thousand” ; 
where tafhun is treated as an adj., while the subst. tigum 
takes the partitive gen. after it. Once, however, in the frag- 
ment of Ezra (ii. 14) there occurs twa piisundja, “two thou- 
sand,” formerly explained as a neut. plur., but more recently’ 
as the remains of a dual fem. 

(vii) The use of the letters of the alphabet as numerical 
symbols‘ has been explained in §8. If it had not been for 
this usage, many other of the full names than those above 
given would have been preserved. Both when these symbols 
and when the full names are used the general rule was that 
the larger collective units (thousands, hundreds, tens) pre- 
ceded, and the smaller units (hundreds, tens, ones) followed. 


(2) The Ordinals. These are based on the cardinals, 
except the first two, namely: fruman-, “ first,” with fem. in 
-ein- (See § 59 (8, ii)), and anpara-, “ other, second,’” which 
is declined after the vowel-paradigm (§ 55). Dpridjan-, 


“ third,” and the rest, are of weak declension only, with fem. 
in -6n (§58 (1)). The extant ordinals are: 


Nominatives singular. 


masc. neut. fem. 
frumar-, “first” ...... fruma, frum, frumei ; 
anpara-, “second” .... anpar, anpar, anpara ; 
pridjan-*, “third” .... prodja, predjo, pridjo ; 
sathstan-, sixth” .... sathsta, sathsto, saihsto ; 
ahtudan-, “eighth”.... ahtuda, ahtudo, ahtudo ; 


> By Mahlow, approved by J. Schmidt, KZ. XX VI. 43. 

‘ £.g., Suniwé Babaawis ‘x: ‘k: -g°-=“of the sons of Babaaw (Babai) 
623” (Ez. ii. 11). 

° As in our idiom, “every other day”; i. e., “every second day,” 

° The d is not an accretion here; cf. Lat. tertio-, Grk. rpiro-, &e. 
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Nominatives singular. 


masc. neut. fem. 
niundan-, “ninth” .... niunda, niundo, miundo ; 
tathundan-, “tenth” .. tathunda, tathundd, _—tathundo; 
mfta-taihundan- : . = 
fi i eae ec g \ JSimfta-tathunda, -dé, -d6. 


Of this last composite only the dative, fimfta-tathundin, 
occurs ; from which we infer that only the second member 
of such compounds was declined. It also suggests (what is 
clear by analogy) that “ fifth” was fimftan-. 


(3) Indefinite and other numerals. 

(i) Certain adjectives, which in the sing. denote quantity, 
indicate in the plur. an unspecified number; as: alla-, “all, 
the whole,” plur. allai, alla, allés, “all (in number) ” ;— 
fawa-, “ little,” plur. fawai, fawa, fawés, “few” ; —managa-, 
“much,” plur. managai, managa, managés, “ many ”’ ;—suma- 
in sing. =“ some, acertain one,” in plur., sumai, &., “ some, 
or certain ones.” 

(ii) “Both” is represented by («) ba-, declined like twa- ; 
but only the N.m. dai, A. bans, D. baim, and the N. & A.n. 
ba, occur; (@) bajdp-, based on ba-, of which there occur 
only the N. m. bajdps, D. bajdpum (cf. méndps, § 52 (3)). 

(ii) The only simple “ distributive” extant is tweihna-, 
“two each”; and of this only the A. f. tweihnds, and D. 
tweihnaim, occur (see § 41 (5, vi)). But a distributive notion 
is conveyed by prepositional or pronominal phrases; as: 
(Insandida ins) twans hwanzuh, “(He sent them forth) two 
by two”? (Lk. x. 1) ;—Bi twans aippau maist (5%) prins, “by twos 
or at-most (by) threes” (Cor. I. xiv. 27) ;—Ana hwarjanoh 
fimftiguns, “in each (rank) fifty’ (Lk. ix. 14). 

(iv) ‘ Multiplicative” adjs. are formed by adding falpa-, 
“ fold,” to the cardinals, which drop their stem-vowel (when 
there is one); as: ainfalpa-, lit. “onefold,” .. “simple” ; 
fidurfalpa-, “fourfold” ; tathuntathundfalpa-, “hundredfold”’; 
managfalpa-, “ manifold.” 

(v) “Iterative” phrases are formed by the numerals + the 
D.s. & pl. of sinpa-, m., lit. “a going,” .. “a time,”—as: 
ainamma sinpa, “ once”; anparamma sinpa, “a second time”; 
prim sinpam, “thrice”; &c. These are properly adverbial 


(§ 82 (5)). 
(vy) Pronouns. 
62. The Personal Pronouns (including the Reflexive Pro- 


noun). 
(1) The Personal Pronouns (as in some related dialects) 
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retain a dual of the 1st and 2nd persons (=“ we-two,” “ ye- 


two”); as: : 
First Person. 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 
N. ik wit weis 
A. mik unk, unkis uns, unsis 
D. mis unkis une, unsis 
G. meina unkara unsara. 

Second Person. 

Sing. Dual. Plar. 
N. pu *jut jus 
V. pu *yut jus 
A. puk inquis izwis 
D. pus inquis izwis 
G. peina inquara izwara. 


In the foregoing there is no distinction of gender. For 
the 8rd persons, “he, she, it,” the unemphatic demonstrative 
i- is used: it appears in all genders; thus: 


Third Person. 


masc. neut, fem. 
Sing. N. is ita si 
A. ina ita ija 
D. imma imma izai 
G. is is i203 
Plur. N. eis ija ijos 
A. ins ija ijos 
D. im im im 
G. izé ize izo, 


(2) The Reflexive Pronoun stands as the direct or indirect 
object to some verb whose subject or nominative is a noun 
or pronoun of the 3rd person; and this subject and the 
reflexive pronoun must denote the same person or thing. It 
follows from the definition that a reflexive proper cannot 
assume the nominative relationship and form. Accordingly, 
the Gothic reflexive shows only the three remaining cases,— 
A. sik, D. sis, G. seina, and these serve for both numbers and 


all genders of the 3rd person. (More on the Reflexive will 
follow in the Syntax, § 102.) 


63. The stems of the Personal Possessives show the same 
form as the genitives of the personal pronouns. Grammati- 
cally, as well as by derivation (§ 40 (2, x)), they are adjectives 
and are declined after the a-paradigm only (like blinda-, 


aestalat 
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§ 55 (i)); but the duplicate neuter form in -ata, which occurs 
with meina-, peina-, seina- appears to be wanting for the 
other possessives. The whole series is: 


Nominatives singular. 


masce. neut. fem. 
lp.s., meina-, ‘“mine”...... meins, mein, meinata, meina ; 
2 ,,  jpeina-, “thine”...... peins, pein, peinata, —peina; 
lp. du., unkara-,“ our-two’s”.. *unkar, *unkar, *unkara ; 
2 4, mquara-, “ your-two’s” *inquar, *inquar, inquara; 
lp. pl., wnsara-, “our” ...... unsar, unsar, unsara ; 
2 ,, izwara-,“your” .... izwar, tzwar, izwara, 


The stem of the Reflexive Possessive is seina-, f. seind-, 
“his, her, its, their,” or ‘his own, her own,” &c. Of this 
the N.-forms are necessarily wanting (§ 102) ; and the A., 
D., G., s. & pl. (A. s. m. seinana, n. sein, seinata, f. seina, &c.) 
are used under precisely the same syntactic limitations as the 
pronoun sith, sis, itself. But when the persons or things to 
be implied in a genitive are not denoted by the subject or 
nominative of the clause in which that gen. is to occur, the 
genitives of i- (is, izds, izé, izd) must be employed. 


64. The Demonstrative Pronouns (including the Article). 


(1) The simple Demonstrative is pa-, “ he, she, it, that’; 
which is also used as the definite article, “the,” when the 
Gothic idiom requires one. The initial dental is sibilated in 
the N.s.m. & f.;, but the s appears to date from prim. 
times (Skt. sé, sa=Grk. 6, 9 for *ao, *oa). 


masc. neut, fem. 
Sing. N. sa pata sO 
A. pana pata po 

D. pamma pamma pizai 

G. fis pis pizos 
Plur. N. pai po pos 
A. pans po 0s 

D. paim paim paim 

G. pize pize pizo. 


Of the neut. sing. an old Instrumental case, é, is preserved 
in one phrase’, and as a factor in several conjunctions (dipé, 
pé-ei, and others). 


(2) A more forcible Demonstrative =“ this or that man, 


1 Ni pé haldis, “none the more”: our article here and in similar phrases 
(“all the better,” &c.) is also an instrumental. 
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woman,” &c., or an emphatic he, she, &c., is formed by com- 
bining with pa- the particle -uh (=Lat. -que). But note: 
(a) where the cases of the simple pronoun end in a this 
vowel (except in the N.s.m.) is elided before the «; (6) 
after a long vowel or a diphthong, on the contrary, the u of 
uh vanishes ; (vy) a final s of the simple pron. becomes z (§ 85 
(5, iii)). Thus: 


masc, neut. fem. 
Sing. N. sah patuh soh 
A. panuh patuh poh 
D. pammuh pammuh pizaih 
G. pizuh pizuh pizozuh 
Plur. N. paih poh pozuh 
A. panzuh poh pozuh 
D. paimuh paimuh paimuh 
G. pizeh pizeh pizoh. 


Of all the plurals only the N.m. occurs, and of the fem. sing. 
only the N.; but there can be no doubt as to the form of the 
missing cases. 


(8) Demonstratives of the nearer and remoter person or 
thing. 

(i) The old pronominal stem Ai-, “this,” survives only in 
the D. & A. of the m. &n. sing.; these occur in certain 
adverbial phrases denoting point of time; viz.: D. m., himma 
daga, ‘‘(on) this day,” 4. e., “to-day ”’ ;—n., fram himma, or 
fram himma nu, “from this time,” or “ henceforth ” ;—also : 
A.m., und hina dag, “to this day” ;—n., und hita, or und 
hita nu, “till now,” or “ hitherto.” 

(ii) gaina-, lit. “yon or yonder (man, woman, &c.),” is 
really an adj., and is declined after the a-paradigm (§ 55) ; 
Viz. : 


N.s.m. jains n. jainata f. jaina 
A.s.,, jainana ») jainata »» Jaina ; 
&e. &e. 


The simple N. & A. neut. (*jain) does not occur. 


(4) Here, for want of a better place, may be mentioned the 
quasi-pronominal intensives saman-, “same,” and silban-, 
“self,” which are declined after the n-paradigm (§ 58). 
Saman- is nearly always accompanied by the article (as is 
also “same” in English),—sélban, rarely or (more properly) 
never. Thus we have: 


N.s.m. sa sama n. pata samo f. sO samo 
A.s.,, panasaman ,, pata samo »» PO samon ; 


&e., &e.; and: 
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N.s.m. silba n. silbo f. silbo 

A.s.,, silban 3 silbo 5, Silbon; 
&c., &.—The former is rather of an adjectival, the latter of 
a substantival, nature and use (see Syntax, § 101). 


65. The Relative Pronouns. 


These are all formed by affixing to demonstrative or per- 
sonal pronouns the particle ei. 


(1) The usual Relative of the 3rd persons is based upon pa-, 
as declined in §64 (1); but before the appended e, which 
keeps its form throughout, a short a (except in the N. s. m.) 
vanishes, a diphthong or long vowel persists, and a final s 
becomes < (cf. § 64 (2)). 


pa- + ei = “ who, which, that.” 


masc, neut, fem. 
Sing. N. saei patei sdei 
A. panei patei poei 
D. pammei pammei pizaiei 
G. pizei pizei pizozei 
Plur. N. paiei poei pozei 
A. panzei poei pozei 
D. paimei paimei paimei 
G. pizeei pizeei pizoei. 


The instrumental péez occurs only as a conjunction, and 
always after ni (ni péed..., “not that...”). The neuters 
patet and pammez are also conjunctions (Syntax, § 103 (xv, 
xvi). 


(2) Two Nominative Relatives of the 3rd person are also 
formed upon the N.s. m. & f. of i- (§ 62 (1)), viz.: m. ized 
and f. sei (=si+ ei): sei indeed occurs more frequently than 
sdei. In izei, é often appears for ez (§ 26( 3, ili)). Occasion- 
ally there is a remarkable employment of ized (izé) for the N. 
plural masc. (=*eizei); as: pat sind pai izé . . ., “ these are 
they who...” (Lk. vii. 15). 

(8) Relatives for the 1st and 2nd persons are similarly 
formed by affixing ei to the pronouns of those persons. Pro- 
bably a full scheme of these Relatives was in use (¢kei, 
*mikei, *mizei, &c.); but only the following detached in- 
stances are preserved in Ulfilas :— 

1 p.s., thei, “ (I) who”; 

2 p.s., puei, “ (thou) who”; pukez, “ (thee) whom”; puzei, 

“ (to thee) to whom”’; 
2p. pl., juzei, “ (ye) who”; D. izwizei, “ (you) to whom”." 
1 Compare the German, igh der ich, wit bie wir; ke. 
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66. The Interrogative Pronouns. 

(1) The simple Interrogative stem is hwa- (hw6-), “who?” 
Of this, only the singular forms (minus the G. fem.) occur. 
Thus : 


masc. neut. fem. 
N. hwas hwa hwo 
A. hwana hwa hwo 
D. hwamma hwamma hwizai 
G. hwis hwis hwizos. 


Of the neuter an old Instrumental also survived, viz., hwé 
=“ wherewith? by what means?” (=A-S. hwy, our “ why”). 
A relic of the plur. is embodied in the A.m. hwanz-uh 
(§ 67 (1)). 

(2) The Partitive Interrogatives, as they may be called, 
are Awapara-, ‘which (of two),” O.E. “whether,” and 
hwarja-, “which (of any number).” The former followed 
anpara- in declension (§ 6] (2)) ; but there occur only the 
N.s.m. & n. Awapar, and the D. hwaparamma’. Hwarja- 
is declined like midja- (§ 55 (iv)), except that in the neut.s. 
only the form in -ata occurs: N.s. m. hwarjis, n. hwarjata, 
f. hwarja; A.s.m. hwarjana, D. hwarjamma, G. hwarjis, 
N. pl. m., Awarjai, A. hwarjans, A. f. hwarjés. These are 
all the cases that are found in Ulf. 


(8) Here are generally placed (although they are really 
adjectives) the Qualitative and Quantitative Interrogatives, 
as they may be called; viz.: Awileika- = Lat. quali-, “of 
what sort?” and hwélauda- = Lat. quanto-, ‘how great?” 
These follow the a-declension of adjectives, except that the 
neut. in -ata is wanting ;—N.s. m. hwileiks (and once Awé- 
leiks), n. hwileik (not —ata), f. hwileika, &c. ;—N.s.m. *hwe- 
laups, n. *hwélaup; f. hwélauda;—and to them answer the 
correlatives swaleika- = Lat. tali-, “such,” and swalauda- 
= Lat. tanto-, ‘so great’; which follow the same declen- 
sion,—swaleiks, swaleik (but also swaleikata), swaleika; &c.: 
of the other only the A. s. n. swalaud (for *swalaup) and 
A.s. f. swalauda occur. 


67. The Distributive Pronouns. 


These convey the notion of “each” or “every one” 
(whether of two or of any number) ; and in Gothic they are 
all formed from interrogatives by the addition of uh. 


* Probably a mistake for hwabaramméh (§ 67 (4)), in which, however, 
it is embodied. 
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(1) Thus, Awa- + uh gives : 


masc, neut, fem. 

N. hwazuh hwah hwoh 

A. hwanoh?! hwah hwoh 

D. hwammeh? hwammeh hwizaih 
G. hwizuh hwizuh hwizozuh. 


Hwazuh is exactly = Lat. guisque, both in formation and 
meaning; it generally renders was, mas 6+ptcp., and the 
like. Of the plur. only the A. m. Awanzuh occurs (see § 61 
(8, iii). 

(2) €xacro- is nearly always rendered by hwarja-+ uh; 
which is declined thus :— 


masc. neut. fem, 
N. hwarjizuh hwarjatoh’ hwarjoh 
A. bwarjanoh’ hwarjatoh _ hwarjoh 
D. hwarjammeh’ hwarjamméh hwarjaih 
G. hwarjizuh hwarjizuh hwarjizozuh. 


Of the n. only the N. and of the f. only the A. occur; but 
the forms of the other cases are pretty certain. 


(3) A still more precise distributive, = “each,” “every 
one,” is made by prefixing ain- (indecl.) to hwarjizuh, &c. 
(cf. Lat. unus-quisque); thus: N.s. m., ainhwarjizuh, A. 
ainhwarjanoh, D. ainhwarjamméh, G. ainhwarjizuh; and 


N.s.n., ainhwarjatoh. These are all the cases that occur. 


(4) A similar pair, hwaparuh and ainhwaparuh=“ each of 
two,” and “each one of two,” are formed upon hwapar; but 
only the two datives m., hwaparamméh and ainhwaparamméh, 
occur (once each); and the former of these (it should be 
added) is a correction of the hwaparamma of the MS. 


68. Indefinite Pronouns. 


(1) The combination hwazuh saei, lit. “ every one that,’ is 
generally = “whosoever”; but only the N.s. m. occurs, 
To this combination may be prefixed the pronoun sa,—sa- 
hwazuh saei; for which the equivalent sa-hwazuh izei is 
occasionally found: these also occur only in the N.s.m. 
The corresponding neuter is pata-hwah pei (not patei), “ what- 
soever”’; it occurs only in the A.s. 


1 © is clearly the older value, of which the a in Awana is the short 
(§ 85 (8, iii). = 
? For the é see § 26 (1, iii). 


DOP a 


. pishwammeh saei & pei, “to whom- 
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(2) To hwazuh and hwah may be prefixed an indeclinable 
pis, and the compound may be followed by saei (neut. patei), 
pei, or et. The following occur (the N. & A. neut. most 
frequently) :— 


masc, neut. 
. pishwazuh ei, ‘“‘ whosoever,” pishwah pei & patei, “‘ whatsoever,’ 
. pishwanoh saei, ** whomsoever,”’ pishwah pei & patei, “‘ whatsoever,’ 





[soever,” pishwizuh pei, ‘ (of) whatsoever.” 





(3) Awa- is also used in many combinations to give an 
indefinite force (see Syntax, § 104 (iv)). 


(4) aina-, “one,’ suma-, “some,” and alla-, “all, the 
whole,” are properly adjectives, but are also (especially 
suma-) used with an indefinite pronominal force = “ some 
one,” “a certain man,” &c.—Suma- is often duplicated into 
a correlative pair,—sums ... sums, “theone... the other” 
(Grk. 6 wév...6 6é): in this usage, wh, *h, is generally 
attached to the second member, and sometimes to both 
members, of the pair,—swms ... sumzuh; in the plur., su- 
mai(h) ... sumaih, “some... and others.” 


(5) Three indef. pronouns are made by adding to aina-, 
mannan-, and hwa-, the suffix -hun, probably = cun (cum) in 
Lat. -cunque ; but they are only used, with a preceding ni, as 
negatives. Ainshun, mannahun, and hwashun, should mean, 
in the affirmative, “any one,” “any man,” and “ anybody,” 
or “ whosoever” ; hence, with ni, they mean “no one, nobody, 
(neut.) nothing.” Of the three, ainshun occurs by far: the 
most frequently ; its declension is: 


miasc. neut. fem. 
N. (ni) ainshun ainhun ainohun 
A. (ni) ainnohun (f aino-)' — ainhun ainohun (& ainnd-) 
D. (ni) ainummehun ainummehun _—_ainaihun 
G. (ni) ainishun ainishun ainaizoshun. 


Mannahun is, of course, masc. only: all the sing. occurs; 
viz.: N. (ni) mannahun, A. (nt) mannanhun, D. (ni) mannhun, 
G. (ni) manshun. Of the third compound only the N.s. m., 
(nt) hwashun, occurs. 


* See Note ! to § 67, and § 85 (3, iii). 
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69. (1) The “accidents” of the Verb in Gothic, as in 
cognate languages, are Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and 
Person; and in the Verb-system are incorporated one Infini- 
tive and two Participles. 

(i) The Voices are two,—Active and Passive. The latter 
(what is left of it) is an inflexional voice, as in Greek, and not 
a composite one, as in English: in form it is descended from 
the primitive “middle” voice; and hence it is sometimes 
called the “‘ Medio-passive”’ voice. 

(ii) The Moods of the active voice are three,—the Indicative, 
the Optative (which also serves as a Subjunctive), and the 
Imperatwe. In the remains of the (medio-) passive voice the 
imperative is wanting. 

(ii) The Tenses of the active are two,—the Present and the 
Preterite (originally, in strong vbs., the Perfect, §§ 23-25) ; 
of the passive there is only a present tense, 

(iv) The Numbers of the active voice are three,—Singular, 
Dual, and Plural: in the passive there is no dual. 

(v) The Persons of the singular and plural of both voices 
are three,—Is?, 2nd, and 3rd; but of the dual there are only 
a Ist anda2nd person. In the passive one personal form has 
to do duty for two or three persons. 

(vi) The Infinitwe is an uninflectible form (probably the 
old accus.) of a verbal substantive in -ana (§ 40 (2, vi)); but 
the Participles maintain complete schemes of adjectival 
inflexion (§ 60). 


(2) The Gothic is richer than the other old Teut. dialects 
(a) in number, by its dual; (8) in voice, firstly by the remains 
of the inflexional (medio-)passive; and secondly (excepting 
O.N.) by its more fully developed “ correlative ”. conjugation 
($43 (2, iv)). But, like those others, it is poverty-stricken in 
the matter of tense, especially in comparison with the classical 
tongues. It is incapable therefore of expressing all those 
delicate variations of time-limited action which the Greek, for 
example, indicates by its copious inflexions. Thus the Go- 
thic present often has to do duty for the future; while various | 
subdivisions of past time—imperfect, pluperfect, aoristic—have 
to be expressed by the preterite. Nevertheless, some advance 
had been already made towards supplying the deficiencies 
both of voice and tense by means of composite forms. The 
composite passive-forms will be referred to in § 106 (iii), and 
the composite tenses in § 107. Among these the student 
will recognize some that are the prototypes of corresponding 
composites in modern Teutonic dialects. 
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70. (1) In point of Conjugation, nearly all the Gothic 
verbs may be arranged in a few groups, the members of each 
of which show similar series of root-forms, or suffixes, or both. 
The term “conjugation ”’ is, however, often used with a sort of 
concrete or collective force; and all the verbs of each group 
are said to be of such or such a conjugation. 


2) The series of personal endings is substantially the same 
for all Gothic verbs; and so are the optative mood-suffixes. 
The varieties of conjugation are therefore determined by the 
varieties of the stem to which these suffixes and endings are 
attached. In the case of the pret. of Strong Verbs the root is 
the stem. In the present tense indic., however, a stem-vowel, 
aor i, comes between root and ending,—4air-i-s, bair-a-nd, &c.: 
in the pret. indic. 1 &3 p.s. only the deep-tone variety of 
the bare root remains (bar) ; the plur. and opt. are based on the 
weak variety,and the opt. mood-suffixes come between root and 
ending. The present-tense stem-suffixes of Weak Verbs have 
been displayed in § 43 (2), and have been shown to include 
the element ja (ji). But this ja (ji) forms the present-tense 
stem of a few strong verbs also; so that the character of the 
present tense is not always a sure criterion of a strong or 
a weak verb. Such a criterion is, however, furnished by the 
preterite. Unlike the pret. of strong verbs, that of weak verbs 
is formed by the addition of a remarkable d-suffix which is 
generally considered to have once been an independent tense 
of an old strong verb. (See § 81 below.) 


(3) In a small group of verbs an old strong pret. has been 
taken as a new present, and a new pret. has been formed by 
adding thereto a weak-pret. suffix. These verbs are called 
“ preterite-presents”; and with them are grouped a few other 
so-called “irregular” verbs. But both these and the weak 
verbs proper may stand aside for a time while we resume, from 
§ 25, the study of the strong verbs. 


(4) All the Strong Verbs form, in reality, one great con- 
jugation. It is convenient, however, to group them according 
to the several vowel-series exhibited by the varieties of the 
root (§§ 23-25) : this we shall accordingly do, and shall give 
for each group a model verb conjugated in full. Many of 
the forms here given do not occur in Ulfilas (See § 78 (1) 
below) ; but only such of the non-extant forms as are doubt- 
ful will be indicated by the interrogative (?). 
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71. Ablaut verbs of vowel-series (i), § 24 (6). 
(1) Paradigm : 
giban, to give. 


Present tense. 


Active. 
Indicative : Optative (Subjunctive) : 

Sing. 1. giba, I give! gibau, (that) I may give 

2. gibis, thou givest gibais, (that) thou mayst give 

3. gibip, he, she, it gives gibai, (that) he may give 
Dual 1. gibos, we-two give gibaiwa, (that) we-two may give 

2. gibats, ye-two give gibaits, (that) ye-two may give 
Plur. 1. gibam, we give gibaima, (that) we may give 

2. gibip, ye give gibaip, (that) ye may give 


3. giband, they give; gibaina, (that) they muy give; 


Imperative : 
2p.s., gif, give (thou); 3 p., gibadau, let-him-give; 
2 p. dual, gibats, do ye-two give ; 
1p. pl., gibam, let us give; 2 p., gibip, ge ye; 3 p., gibandau, 
let-them-give. 


Passive. 
Indicative : Optative : 
Sing. 1. gibada, I am given gibaidau, (that) I may be given 
2. gibaza, thow art given gibaizau, (that) thou mayst be given 
3. gibada, he, it 1s given  gibaidau, (that) he, it may be given 


Plur. 1. 
2. \ gibanda, we, ye, they gibaindau, (that) we, ye, they may 
3. are gwen ; be given. 


Preterite (active only). 


Indicative : Optative : 

Sing. 1. gaf®, I gave gebjau, (that) I might give 

2. gaft?, thou gavest gebeis, (that) thou mightest give 

3. gaf, he, she, it gave gebi, (that) he might give 
Dual 1. gebu, we-two gave gebeiwa®, (that) we-two might give 

2. gebuts, ye-two gave gebeits, (that) ye-two might give 
Plur. 1. gebum, we gave gebeima, (that) we might give 

2. gebup, ye gave gebeip, (that) ye might give 


3. gebun, they gave; gebeina, (that) they might give. 
1 The English equivalents will not be supplied in subsequent para- 
di 


On the final f for 6, ft, st, for bt, tt, &c., see §§ 31 (5) & 33 (1, iv). 
3 See § 78 (1) below. 
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Infinitive : 
giban, to give. 
Participles : 


Active (present) :—gibandan- (but N. s. m. gibands, and rarely 
gibanda*), giving ; ; 
Passive (past) :—gibana- (N.s. m. str. gibans, weak gibana*), given. 


(2) This vowel-series is shown by the following verbs :— 








Present. Preterite. Ptep. stem. 
lp.s. 1&3p.s. 2p.s.° lp. pl. 

giba, I give gaf gaft gebum gibana- ; 
bi-gita, I find bi-gat —bi-gast bi-getum _bi-gitana-; 
hlifa, I steal hlaf hlaft hlefum hlifana-; 
ita, I eat (at?) et est® etum itana- ; 
liga, I lie ( jaceo) lag lagt’? legum ligana-; 
lisa, I gather las last lesum lisana- ; 
mita, J measure mat mast metum mitana- ; 
ga-nisa, Jam saved ga-nas ga-nast ga-nésum [ga-nisana-*]; 
quipa, J say quap quast quépum quipana- ; 
rika, I heap up® rak rakt (or raht)? rekum rikana- ; 
sathwa”™, I see sahw sahwt sehwum = safhwana-; 
sita, I sit sat sast setum sitana-; 
sniwa, J hasten snau snawt? snewum = shiwana-; 
(ga-)wida, I bind -wap -wast -wedum -widana-; 
(ga-)wiga, I shake -wag -wagt ? -wegum -wigana-; 

(down) 
wisa, J dwell, remain was wast wesum ‘wisana- ; 
wrika, I persecute wrak wrakt (or -ht)? wrekum  wrikana-. 


To this series are thought to belong *diwa, “I die,” (cf. 
sniwa), of which only the ptep. diwana- occurs ;_fitan, “to 
travail in birth” (of which only 1 p.s. present, fita, and fem. 
act. ptep. fitandet occur,—once each, Gal. iv. 19, 27); and 
nipan, “to support, help” (which occurs only once, in 2 p.s. 
opt.=imperative, nipais, Phil. iv. 3). 

One verb, bidjan, “ to beg, pray, beseech,” shows a ja-stem 
in all the present tenses,—didja, “I pray,” bidjands, “ pray- 
ing,” &c.; but the pret. is bap (bad), bast, bedum, &c., and 


4 See § 60. 

5 The 2 p.s. pret. is added because of the consonantal combinations 
with ¢. : 

8 See § 24 (2). 

7 See § 32 (8, iil) ad fin. 

8 The quasi-passive meaning of the verb scarcely admits of this for- 
mation. 

° This verb is only found (once) in the 2 p. s. present, rikis, 

© ai=i by refraction (§ 26 (8)). 
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the ptep., bidana-. The present 1 p.s. (us)bida (without 7) 
also occurs once (Rom. ix. 8),—whether correctly or by error 
we cannot tell. Bidja, in the present tenses, follows nasja 
($79 (1). 

Frathnan, ‘to ask,” shows a na-stem in the present tenses, 
in which it follows fulinan (§ 79 (4)) : its pret. is frah, fraht, 
fréhum, &c.; and its ptep. frathana-. 


72. Ablaut verbs of vowel-series (ii), § 24 (6). 
(1) Paradigm : 

niman, to take. 

Present tense. 


Active: Passive: 
Indic. Opt. Imperat. Indic. Opt. 
Sing. 1. nima nimau nimada nimaidau 
2. nimis nimais nim nimaza nimaizau 
3. nimip nimai nimadau nimada nimaidau 


Dual 1. nimos nimaiwa 
2. nimats nimaits nimats 


Plur.1. nimam nimaima nimam nimanda nimaindau 
2. nimip  nimaip _nimip nimanda nimaindau 
3. nimand nimaina nimandau; nimanda nimaindau. 
Preterite. 
Indic. Opt. 
Sing. 1. nam nemjau 
2. namt nemeis 
3. nam nemi Infin, :—niman ; 
Dual 1. nemu —_ nemeiwa Ptep. act. :—nimandan- ; 
2. nemuts nemeits Ptcp. pass. :—numana-. 


Plur. 1. nemum nemeima 
2, nemup nemeip 
3. nemun nemeina. 


(2) Verbs of this series : 





Present. Preterite. Ptcp. stem. 
lp.s. L&8p.s. 2p.s. 1p. pl. 
baira, I bear bar bart berum badtrana-; 
brika, I break _—brak brakt (or -ht)? brekum  brukana-; 
nima, I take nam namt nemum numana-; 
quima, Z come quam quamt quemum quumana-; 
stila, I steal stal stalt stelum stulana- ; 
ga-taira, I destroy -tar -tart -terum —-tatirana-. 


Here probably belongs the verb ga-timan, “to suit, agree 
with”; of which only the 3 p. s. present occurs. The verb 
“to tread,’ which in the W.Teut. dialects is regular, shows, 
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in Gothic, an exceptional w in the infin. and the present 
tenses. The parts that occur are: frudan (infin.), trudanda 
(3 p. pl. pass.), and (ga-)trudan (neut. ptep. pass.) : the pret. 
was probably *trap, *trédum (cf. O.N. tra, trédum, against 
the infin. ¢roa). 


73. Ablaut verbs of vowel-series (iii), § 24 (6). 
(1) Paradigm : 


bindan, to bind. 
Present tense. 


Active: Passive : 
Indic. Opt. Imperat. Indic. Opt. 
Sing. 1. binda _— bindau bindada bindaidau 
2. bindis bindais bind bindaza bindaizau 


3. bindip _ bindai bindadau bindada bindaidau 
Dual 1. bindds _ bindaiwa 
2. bindats bindaits bindats 


Plur. 1. bindam bindaima bindam bindanda _ bindaindau 
2. bindip bindaip _bindip bindanda _ bindaindau 
8. bindand bindaina bindandau; bindanda  bindaindau. 
Preterite. 
Indic. Opt. 


Sing. 1. band bundjau 
2. banst bundeis 


3. band bundi Infin. :—bindan ; 
Dual 1. bundu _— bundeiwa Ptep. act. :—bindandan- ; 
2. bunduts bundeits Ptcp. pass. :—bundana-. 


Plur. 1. bundum bundeima 
2. bundup bundeip 
3. bundun bundeina. 


(2) The verbs of this series are numerous ; viz. : 





Present. Preterite. Ptcp. stem. 
lp.s. 1&3p.s. 2p.s. 1p. pl. 

binda, J bind band banst bundum _ bundana-; 
bairga, I protect barg bargt ? batirgum _ batirgana- ; 
bliggwa', I scourge blaggw  blaggwt bluggwum bluggwana-; 
brinna, I burn? brann brant? brunnum _ brunnana-; 
drinka, I drink drank drankt? drunkum = drunkana-; 
filha, I hide, bury falh falht fulhum . fulhana-; 
finpa, I find? fanp fanst funpum funpana-; 
(us-)gilda, I (re)pay -gald -galst -guldum -guldana-; 
du-ginna, J begin du-gann -gant* -gupnum  -gunnana-; 
(uf-)gairda, I gird (up) -gard -garst -gairdum -gatrdana-; 

* See § 29 (1, viii). ® Intransitive. 


> In the sense of “learn, discover.” 4 See § 28 (2, vi). 
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Present. Preterite. Ptep. stem. 
lp.s. 1&3p.s. 2p. 8. 1p. pl. 
hilpa, I help halp halpt (or -ft)? hulpum __hulpana-; 
(fra-)hinpa, I capture -hanp -hanst -hunpum = -hunpana- ; 
hwairba, J go, walk hwarb hwarbt ? hwatrbum hwaurbana-; 
(af-)linna, J depart = -lann -lant* -lunnum — -lunnana-; 
rinna, [ run rano rant4 runnum runnana-; 
singwa, I sing sangw sangwt?® sungwum sungwana-; 
sinqua, I sink sanqu sanqut?° sunquum  sunquana- ; 
(fra-)slinda, I swallow -sland -slanst -slundum -slundana- ; 
(up) 
spinna, I spin spann spant spunnum spunnana-; 
stinqua, I dash, knock stanqu _— stanqut?§ stunquum stunquana-; 
(af-)swairba, J wipe -swarb -swarbt?° -swatrbum -swatrbana- ; 
(out) 
swilta, I die swalt swalst swultum swultana-; 
(ana-)trimpa, I tread -tramp = -trampt? -trumpum -trumpana-; 
(on) 
(at-)pinsa, I attract = -pans ~panst -punsum = -punsana-; 
(ga-)pairsa, I cause to ~-pars -parst -pairsum -paursana- ; 
wither? 
priska, I thresh prask praskt pruskum _ pruskana-; 
wairpa, I throw, cast warp warpt (or -ft)? wairpum wadrpana-; 
wairpa, I become warp warst watrpum watrpana-; 
wilwa, I rob, ravage walw walwt® wulwum wulwana-; 
winda, I wind wand wanst wundum wundana-; 
winna, I suffer wann want* wunnum wunnana-; 


(ga-)wrisqua, I bear fruit (but only 3 p. pl. pres. act., gawrisquand, occurs). 


74, Ablaut verbs of vowel-series (iv), § 24 (6). 
(1) Paradigm : 

beitan, to bite. 

Present tense. 


Active : Passive : 
Indic. Opt. Imperat. Indic. Opt. 
Sing. 1. beita beitau beitada beitaidau 
: 2. beitis beitais beit beitaza beitaizau 


3. beitip beitai beitadau beitada beitaidau 
Dual 1. beitos beitaiwa 
2. beitats beitaits beitats 
Plur. 1. beitam beitaima Deitam beitanda _ beitaindau 
2. beitip beitaip beitip beitanda _ beitaindau 
3. beitand beitaina beitandau; beitanda  beitaindau. 
5 Sangwt, &c.,on the pattern of sahwt, “thou sawest,” and triggws, 
“ faithful.” 
6 Swarb does not occur; but hwarb (above) occurs several times, (See 
also Note 8, § 31.) 
7 Only the pass. ptep. occurs = “ withered.” 
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Ptep. 


bidana- ; 
pitana- ; 
digana- ; 
dribana- ; 
gripana- ; 
hniwana-; 
-libana- ; 
lathwana-’ ; 
-lipana- ; 
-risana- ; 
skinana-; 
-skritana- ; 
-smitana- ; 
snipana- ; 
spiwana- ; 
stigana-; 
swibana-; 
-tafhana- ; 
paihana-' ; 
prathana-' ; 
waihana-'; 
wipana-; 


Preterite. 
Indic. Opt. 
Sing. 1. bait bitjau 
2. baist biteis 
3. bait biti Infin. :—beitan ; 
Dual 1. bitu biteiwa Ptep. act. :—beitandan- ; 
2. bituts _biteits Ptep. pass. :—bitana-. 
Plur.1. bitum _biteima 
2. bitup biteip 
3. bitun biteina. 
(2) The verbs of this series are: 
Present. Preterite. 
lp.s. 1&8 p. 8. 2p.s. lp. pl. 
peida, I await baip baist bidum 
beita, I bite bait baist bitum 
deiga, I knead, mould daig daigt? digum 
dreiba, I drive draif draift dribum 
greipa, I seize graip graipt? gripum 
hneiwa, J sink, decline hnaiw hnaiwt hniwum 
bi-leiba, I remain -laif -laift -libum 
leihwa, J lend laihw laihwt  laithwum + 
(ga-)leipa, I go -laip -laist -lipum 
ur-reisa, I arise -rais -raist  -risum 
skeina, I shine skain skaint skinum 
dis-skreita, I rend -skrait -skraist -skritum 
(bi-)smeita, J be-smear -smait -smaist -smitum 
sneipa, I cut snaip snaist snipum 
speiwa, I spit spalw spaiwt spiwum 
steiga, I ascend staig staigt? stigum 
sweiba, I cease swaif swaift swibum 
ga-teiha, I tell -taih -taiht -taithum* 
peiba, I grow, thrive paih paiht — pathum! 
preiha, I press upon praih praiht — praihum! 
weiha, I fight waih waiht  waihum! 
weipa, J crown waip waipt? wipum 
(in-)weita, I salute, worship -wait -waist’ -witum 


-witana-. 


We should perhaps add kei(j)a, kai, ki(j)um, ki(j)ana-, 
“sprout, grow,” on the basis of the neut. ptcp. sing. uski- 
janata, “ sprung or grown up” (Luke viii. 6). Ina mutilated 
word of the codex (Mark vi. 19) Uppstrém sees naiw’ (3 p.s. 


+ The student will be careful to distinguish between the refraction in 
of the pret. sing. 


these forms, and the proper diphtho 


2 86 Herodias *naiw imma, E.V. 
would trace *neiwan to an older *necb-wan = Ger. neiden. Leo Meyer 
very ably discusses the word in KZ. XX. 308-312. 


“ Herodias hated him.” 


Forstemann 
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pret.), which implies an infin. *neiwan, “to bear a grudge 
against,” .. “to hate.” But I. Peters (“Conjecturen ”’) 
would read naip, infin. *neip-an: cf. Go. neipa- (n.), “ envy,” 


=Ger. Neid. 


75. Ablaut Verbs of vowel-series (v), § 24 (6). 


(1) Paradigm : 


biugan, to bend. 
Present tense. 


Active: 


Indic. Opt. Imper. 


Sing. 1. biuga biugau 
2 


. biugis _— biugais biug 
3. biugip _biugai biugadau 


Dual 1. biugos  biugaiwa 


2. biugats biugaits biugats 
Plur.1. biugam biugaima biugam 

2. biugip biugaip —_biugip 

3. biugand biugaina biugandau; 


Preterite. 
Indic. Opt. 
Sing. 1. baug bugjau 
2. baugt? bugeis 
3. baug bugi 
Dual 1. bugu bugeiwa 
2. buguts _bugeits 


Plur. 1. bugum bugeima 
2. bugup _ bugeip 
3. bugun _ bugeina. 


Passive : 


Indic. 
biugada 
biugaza 
biugada 


biuganda 
biuganda 
biuganda 


Infin. :—biugan ; 


Ptep. act. :—biugandan- ; 
Ptep. pass. :—bugana-. 


(2) The verbs of this series are: 





Present. Preterite. 

lp.s. 1&3p.5 ps. Ip. pl. 
(ana-)biuda, Ibid -baup = - baust -budum 
biuga, I bend baug baugt? bugum 
driuga, Jserveasasoldier draug draugt? drugum 
driusa, I fall draus draust drusum 
giuta, I pour gaut gaust gutum 
hiufa, I mourn haut hauft hufum 
dis-hniupa, I break -hnaup -hnaupt? -hnupum 

asunder 
kiusa, I prove, test kaus kaust kusum 
kriusta, f gnash kraust kraust krustum 
liuda, I grow laup laust ludum 
liuga, I lie (mentior) laug laugt ? lugum 
fra-liusa, J lose -laus -laust -lusum 
-laukt?  ° -lukum 


(ga-)lika, I shut -lauk 


Opt. 
biugaidau 
biugaizau 
biugaidau 


biugaindau 
biugaindau 
biugaindau. 


Ptep. 


-budana- ; 
bugana- ; 
drugana- ; 
drusana- ; 
gutana- ; 
hufana- ; 
-hnupana- ; 


kusana- ; 
krustana- ; 
ludana- ; 
lugana- ; 
-lusana- ; 
-lukana- ; 
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Present. Preterite. Ptcp. 

lp.s. 1&3ps. 2p. lp.pl. 
niuta, L obtain, enjoy naut naust nutum nutana- ; 
siuka, I am sick sauk saukt ? sukum sukana- ; 
af-skiuba, I push aside -skauf -skauft -skubum = -skubana- ; 
sliupa, J slip, creep slaup slaupt ? slupum slupana- ; 
tiuha, I lead, bring tauh tauht tathum!? —_ tathana-’; 
pliuha, J flee plauh plauht plathum’ plathana-* ; 
us-priuta, I trouble -praut —_-praust -prutum = -prutana-. 


An act. ptep. plur., wulandans, “ being-fervent (in spirit) ” 
= Céovres (Rom. xii. 11), is generally thought to have a 
radical %@ and to imply a verb like dikan. Some grammarians 
have put a verb sniuhan into this list: a pret. snauh indeed 
occurs (Thess. I. i. 16); but it may be the pret. snau of 
sniwan (§ 71) emphasized by the enclitic *h (uh). 


76. Ablaut Verbs of vowel series (vi), § 24 (6). 
(1) Paradigm : 
wakan: to wake, watch, 


Present tense. 


Active : Passive : 
Indic. Opt. Imper. Indic. Opt. 
Sing. 1. waka wakau wakada wakaidau 
2. wakis -wakais wak wakaza wakaizau > 
3. wakip  wakai wakadau wakada wakaidau 


Dual 1. wakos wakaiwa 
2. wakats wakaits wakats 


Plur.1. wakam wakaima wakam wakanda wakaindau 
2. wakip wakaip wakip wakanda  wakaindau 
3. wakand wakaina wakandau; wakanda  wakaindau. 
Preterite. 
Indic. Opt. 
Sing. 1. wok wokjau 
2. wokt (or -ht)? wokeis 
3. wok woki Tnfin. :—wakan ; 
Dual 1. woku wokelwa Ptep. act. :—wakandan-; 
2. wokuts wokeits Ptep. pass. :—wakana-. 
Plur. 1. wokum wokeima 
2, wokup wokeip 
3. wokun wokeina. 


* See Note ' to preceding Section. 
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(2) The normal verbs of this series are : 





Present. Preterite. Ptep. 
lp.s. 1&3p.s, 2p.s lp. pl 
ala, [am fed, I grow él olt olum alana- ; 
us-ana, I breathe (my -6n -ont -onum -anana- ; 
last)* 
ga-daban’, to befall, to ga-dof (-dob) 
beseem 
ga-draba, I hew out -drof -droft -drobum  -drabana- ; 
ga-draga, I collect,heapup -drog -drogt? -drogum -dragana- ; 
fara, I go, fare for fort forum farana- ; 
graba, I dig grof groft grobum grabana- ; 
af-hlapa, I lade -hlop -hlost -hloépum — -blapana-; 
mala, J grind mol molt molum malana-; 
saka, J strive (in words) sok sokt? sokum sakana- ; 
skaba, I shave skof skoft skobum skabana- ; 
slaha, I smite sloh sloht slohum slahana-; 
swara, [ swear swor swort sworum swarana- ; 
pwaha, I wash pwoh pwoht pwohum  pwahana-; 
waka, I wake, watch wok wokt? wokum wakana-. 


Standa, “I stand,” is probably for *stad-na (§ 37, Note') ; 
pret. stép, *stdst, stodum ; the ptcp. should be *stadana-. For 
*aga, Og, see § 80 (1, xii). 


(3) Seven other verbs of this series make their present- 
tense stems in -ja, viz. : 


frapja, I understand — frop frost fropum frapana- ; 
hatja, I lift hof hoft hofum hafana- ; 
hlahja, I laugh hloh hloht hlohum hlahana- ; 
ga-rapja, I count -rop -rost -ropum -rapana- ; 
ga-skapja, I create -skop -skopt? -skopum  -skapana- ; 
skapja, I injure skop skost skopum — skapana-; 
wahsja, I grow wohs —_ wohst wohsum = wahsana-. 


Wahsja of course makes in the present 2 p.s. wahseis (which, 
however, does not occur), and 3p.s. and 2p. pl. wahseip ; 
cf. sdkja (§ 79 (1,ili)). 


77. (1) Reduplicating Verbs (§ 25).—These, on account 
of their comparatively small number, may be treated in a 
single section, and, with the partial exception of those in (6) 
below, under a single paradigm, say— 


1 Only the preterite uz-dn occurs, E.V., “ he gave up the ghost.” 
2 Impersonal: only the infin, aud the 3 p. s. pret. occur, each once. 
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haitan, to call or name. 
Present tense. 


Active : Passive : 
Indic. Opt. Imper. Indic. Opt. 
Sing. 1. haita haitau haitada haitaidau 
2. haitis haitais hait haitaza haitaizau 
3. haitip haitai haitadau haitada haitaidau 


Dual 1. haitds _haitaiwa 
2. haitats _haitaits haitats 

Plur.1. haitam haitaima  haitam haitanda _haitaindau 
2. haitip haitaip _haitip haitanda _haitaindau 
3. haitand haitaina haitandau; haitanda haitaindau. 


Preterite (Perfect). 


Indic. Opt. 
Sing. 1. haihait hathaitjau 
2. haihaist haihaiteis 
3. hathait hafhaiti Infin. :—haitan ; 
Dual 1, hafhaitu hathaiteiwa Ptep. act. :—haitandan- ; 
2. haihaituts hathaiteits Ptcp. pass. :—haitana-. 


Plur. 1. hathaitum hathaiteima 
2. haihaitup hathaiteip 
3. hathaitun hathaiteina. 


(2) Reduplicating verbs of the ai-series (vii) : 





Present. Pret. (Perf.). Ptep. 
lp.s. 1&3p.s. 2p. 8. 1p. pl. 
af-aika!, I deny -aiaik -afaikt? -afaikum -aikana- ; 
fraisa, I tempt faifrais faifraist  faifraisum fraisana- ; 
haita, I call, name _haithait hafhaist hafhaitum haitana-; 
laika, I leap, dance  lailaik lailaikt? lailaikum laikana-; 
maita, I cut mafmait  maimaist maimaitum maitana- ; 
skaida, I divide skaiskaid skaiskaist skaiskaidum  skaidana-. 


Ga-plaihan, “to console, comfort,” probably belongs here ; 
but only present-tense forms occur. 


(3) Of the au-series (vili) only aukan, “to add, augment,”. 
shows an extant preterite, in the 3 p.s. ana-aiauk, “he further 
added.” But the following probably belong here :—Alaupan, 
“to leap”; stautan, “to smite, slap”; and possibly the 
uncertain dnauan, “to rub,” of which only the pres. ptep. 
plur. dnauandans occurs, and once only. Bauan, “ to dwell,” 
ought also to be a reduplicating verb: its present tense cer- 
tainly belonged to the strong conjugation ; but the only 
preterite preserved in Ulfilas is of the second weak conjugation 
(bauaida). 


? On aka, see § 26 (5, iv). 
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(4) Reduplicating verbs of the al- and an-series (ix) : 


falpa, I fold faifalp faifalst faifalpum falpana- ; 
halda, I hold hathald hafhalst haihaldum _haldana- ; 
ga-stalda, [possess -staistald -staistalst -staistaldum -staldana- ; 
faha’, I seize faifah faifaht faifahum fahana- ; 
haha*, I hang hathah hathaht haihahum hahana-. 


The following verbs, whose preterites do not occur, probably 
belong here :—(us-)alpan, “to grow (very) old”; blandan, 
“to mix, mix with” ; (ana-)prangan, “to oppress”; saltan, 
“to salt ;’? (us-)stangan, “ to knock or thrust (out) ”; 
and waldan, “to rule.” Gangan, ptep. gangana-, once had 
a perf. *gaigang, which has been supplanted by other forms : 
see § 80 (3)°. 


(5) Reduplicating Verbs of the series é, 6, é (x): 


fleka*, J bewail faiflok faiflokt?  fafflokum _ flekana- ; 
greta, I weep gaigrot gaigrost gaigrotum gretana-; 
leta, I let, leave lailot lailost lajlotum letana- ; 

(ga-)reda, I provide -rairop -rairost -rajropum -redana- ; 
téka, I touch taitok taitokt?  taitokum  -tékana-. 


To this class is generally attached slepan, “to sleep,’ whose 
preterite shows é throughout (§ 25 (2)). Alongside the pret. 
1&3 p.s. saislép there also appear saizlép and (3 p. pl.) sai- 
zlépun: this variation suggests that the reduplicating syllable 
did uot originally bear the accent (§ 85 (3, iv)). The verb 
*blésan, “to blow, puff,” may similarly have made *daiblés, 
&c.; but only the passive 3 p. s. pres. and the ptcp. of the 
compound *uf-blésan, “to puff up,’ occur; viz.: uf-blésada, 
“(he) is puffed up”; uf-dlésans, “ puffed up,” «. e. ‘vain, 
proud.” 


(6) The three verbs of the series ai, 6, ai (xi)—-viz., laian, 
“to revile”; saian, “to sow”; waian, “to blow ”’—offer 
two or three peculiarities. Thus, between the final z of the 
root and the present-tense suffix-vowels 7 is, in a very few 
instances, phonetically inserted (§ 29 (2, v)), as in saijip, “ he 
sows,’’ saijands, “‘ sowing” ; the normal present-tense forms, 
however, are saia, saits, saiip, ... saiand,... 3 p.s. pass. 
saiada; act. ptcp. saiands ; pass. ptcp. saians; &c.’ Again, 

2 For *fanhan, *hanhan (§ 26 (2)). 

3 On some of these verbs see § 78 (5). 

4 The present tense of this verb is not extant, and it has been suggested 
by Bezzenberger (“Die a-reihe”), with whom Kluge and De Saussure 
agree, that it might have been loka (like hwopa below) : in the absence of 
evidence, I prefer to follow the older authorities. 

> Laian does not occur in any pres.-tense forms; wuian occurs only in 
the dat. of the act. ptep. mase., waiandin, 
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in the perfect, of which, however, very few forms are extant, 
it would seem that the 2 p. s. ended in st (not ¢ only) ,—pro- 
bably by assimilation to the 2 p. s. of the numerous strong 
verbs whose roots end in ¢, p, d, and s, and more particularly 
to gaigrést, lailést, and ratrést; while in the dual and plural 
indic. the w that characterizes the personal suffixes of other 
strong verbs*, the roots of which all end in consonants, 
appears here also after the vowel 6. The complete pret. 
indic. should therefore be: 


Sing. 1. safsé, 2. saisost, 3. saisd; 
Dual 1. saisdu, 2. saisouts ; 
Plur. 1. saiséum, 2. saisdwp, 3. saisdun ; 


but the only forms that actually occur are: saisd, saisdst’ ; 
lailoun ; watwoun. 


(7) The only verb that certainly carries a radical 6 through- 
out its conjugation is hwdpun, already displayed in § 25 (2), 
(3): this occurs somewhat frequently. With it should no 
doubt be coupled blétan, “ to worship,”—of which, however, 
only present-tense forms occur. We have seen in Note * that 
some would put a */lékan here. 


78. Remarks on the Strong Conjugation. 


(1) Rare and Missing forms.—No single Gothic verb 
(either weak or strong) is extant in all its forms: of most 
verbs, in fact, very few forms appear,—of many, only one or 
two. In the foregoing paradigms the deficient forms of the 
selected verbs are supplied by following the pattern of appro- 
priate extant forms belonging to other verbs. One form, the 
1 p. dual opt. of the pret., does not occur at all; but its 
suffix (-eiwa) is assumed to have been analogous to that of 
the corresponding person of the present tense (-aiwa). Of 
the 3 p. sing. imperative of a strong verb only one instance 
occurs (but in two places), viz., at-steigadau (af pamma 
galgin), “let-him-come-down (from the cross)”; but this 
form agrees with that of the single instance among the weak 
verbs,—lausjadau (ina), “let-him-deliver (him)”: on these 
patterns the other 3 p.s. imperatives are constructed. For 
the 3 p. plur. imper. the only pattern is supplied by the weak 
(ai-)verb liugandau, “let-them-marry.” ‘The 2 p. s. strong 
imperative shows the bare present-tense root: final 6 and d 
should therefore pass into f and p, as in gif ($71), except 
when following a liquid or nasal. Of other strong-verb forms 


* See (4) in the following section. ' This form only occurs once, 
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that of which additional examples would be most acceptable 
is the 2p.s. indic. preterite: this is unfortunately wanting 
for all verbs whose roots end in & and in p; and we are left 


in doubt whether to say, e.g., wdkt, ga-skdpt, or wéht, 
ga-skott. 


(2) Stems and Personal Endings.—These agree closely with 
those of the classical languages,—allowance being made, of 
course, for the action of Grimm’s (and Verner’s) Law and of 
the Auslautsgesetze ($85 (2)): where they differ from those 
of Grk. and Lat., they do so in the direction of the still 
older endings of the Skt. and Zd. Thus the dual endings in 
gibés (-6s =-dws, -dwes) and gibats are closely similar to the 
Skt. -Gwas, -athas, for the latter of which the Grk. shows 
-erov. The personal ending } én fine (bairip= Lat. fert; &c.) 
really replaces a late Teut. d (5), although it appears to be the 
normal equivalent of a classical ¢ ($ 31 (5), (6)). Similarly the 
s of the second person sing. present of the act. replaces a late 
Teut. z But in the passive, where the consonants are 
banked up by a final vowel, d and z regularly appear through- 
out, as Verner’s Law requires. Thus 2 p.s. indic. batraza 
(for *bairiza’) =Grk. dépn for *pépecar=Skt. bhdrasé ; 8p.s. 
(which is also appropriated to the 1 p.s.) batrada (for *bai- 
rida’) = déperat = Skt. bhdraté; and similarly for the opt. 
In the plur. of both the passive moods, the 3 p. has supplanted 
both the other persons; indic. batranda=épovtas, opt. batr- 
aindau= pépowro. 


(3) The distinctive mood-suffix of the Optative was origi- 
nally ja (jé) ; which in Go. appears as 7 in the present tense, 
as in Grk., and e (=?) inthe pret. Before z in the pres. tense 
the stem-vowel a=o appears<(as ‘does o in Grk.),—dair-ai-s, 
batr-ai= gép-o1-s, pép-o1. But the 1 p.s. daérau is noticeable. 
Osthoff (M.U. IV. 802) gets the uw from a sonant m (bairau 
=*beroiu(n) =prim. bkéroim); and explains the 1 p. opt. of 
the Go. pret., béyau (for which *bérjé for *bérjém might 
be expected), as an assimilation to the 1 p. pres. bairau: 
compare, however, the 3 p. imperatives act., s. datradau, pl. 
batrandau, with Skt. bhdratdm, pl. bhdrantédm*. For the 
pass. opt. (bairaizau, &c.), we get no direct light upon the u 
from other Janguages; but we may conjecture that it spread 


1 See J. Schmidt, KZ. XXVI. 44. . 

2 These are middle and not act.; but as to their equivalence with the 
Gothic forms Bopp, Schleicher, L. Meyer, Scherer, and others are agreed. 
The Grk. (pepéro, pepdvrwv) and Lat. (ferto, ferunto) are, like the Go., 
active; so that Begemann not unreasonably attributes a change of voice 
to the Skt. 
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along these forms from others that have disappeared from the 
Gothic as we know it’. 


(4) The prim. ending of the 2 p.s. perf. indic. act. was -tha 
(Skt. -tha, Grk. -@a), which should give, according to Grass- 
mann (KZ. XII. 106) a Go. ¢; but according to Kluge (KZ. 
XXVI. 91) a Go. p. It will be seen, however, by a glance 
down the tables of strong verbs, that ¢ would even on the 
latter view, necessarily appear in a large majority of the 2nd 
persons of the preterite, in virtue of the phonetic combi- 
nations of the suffix with the final consonants of the roots; 
and this majority would assimilate the remainder. The wu of 
the pret. 1 p. dual answers to Skt. -va (= prim. -wa); in 
the 1 p.pl., -wm is=m, from after which a prim. e (a) has 
vanished; and in the 3p.pl., uz is=n, from prim. -né(i). 
From these “persons” the w spread to the 2 p. dual and plural. 


(5) Vowel-shunting.—Certain verbs of the waka- and of 
the falpa-series are probably referable to roots that ori- 
ginally fell within the e-(9-)series; as: faran (cf. O.Slav. 
pera, Grk. mopos) ; malan (cf. O.Slav. medja, Lat. molere, and 
the weak root in Go. muldé-, “ dust”) ;° blandan, probably 
related to dlinda-; and perhaps a few others. It would thus 
seem, that, as a=prim. o and a also=prim. a, some roots 
involving the former have been attracted to the group of 
genuine a-roots and have become the bases of similar ablaut 
and reduplicating verbs. 


79. Weak Verbs——F¥or the present-tense stems of weak 
verbs see § 43 (2). The personal endings of this tense are 
precisely the same as for the present tense of strong verbs ; 
but before some of these endings, and even (in the 2 p.s. 
imperative) where there is no such ending, the stem-suffix, in 
certain instances, undergoes slight phonetic changes; which 
circumstance makes it advisable to treat this tense separately 
for each class of weak verbs. In the preterite, however, the 
stem of each class maintains a constant form throughout; and 
as, besides, the series of inflexional endings is unvarying, the 
preterites of all the four classes of weak verbs may be con- 
veniently treated together. 


(1) Present tense of ja-verbs (First Weak Conjugation) — 
In this class it is necessary to take into account the form of 
the radical syllable: this may be (i) short and closed’, as 


° Cf. the Skt. opt. mid. 2 & 3 p. dual and 2 p. plur. in -thdm, -tém, and 
-dhwdm. : 


? See Note < § to 48. 
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nas-; (ii) long and open, as s¢6-; (iii) long (by nature or 
position”) and closed, as s6k-, hard-. In conjugation, the 
sub-classes (i) and (ii) go together, and / is preserved through- 
out the tense except in the 2 p.s. imperative, where ei (=7) 
appears for ja*: in sub-class (ili) ja passes into ei whenever 
it is immediately followed by s or p, and also in the 2 p.s. 
imperative. Paradigms: 


(i) nasjan, to save. 


Active : Passive : 
Indic. Opt. Imper. Indic. Opt. 

Sing. 1. nasja nasjau nasjada nasjaidau 

2. nasjis —nasjais nasel nasjaza, nasjaizau 

3. nasjip  nasjai nasjadau = nasjada_—snasjaidau 
Dual 1. nasjos — nasjaiwa 

2. nasjats nasjaits  nasjats 
Plur. 1. nagjam nasjaima nasjam nasjanda _nasjaindau 

2. nasjip nasjaip nasjip nasjanda nasjaindau 


3. nasjand nasjaina nasjandau; nasjanda nasjaindau. 
Infin.:. nasjan; Ptep. act.: nasjandan-. 


Like nasjan are conjugated: hazjan, to praise; us-hramjan, 
to crucify; latjan, to hinder; matjan, to eat; (ga-)tamjan, 
to tame; pragjan, to run; waljan, to choose; wasjan, to 
clothe; and others. (See § 43 (2, i).) 


(ii) stdjan, to judge. 


Active: Passive : 
Indic. Opt. Imper. Indic. Opt. 
Sing. 1. stoja stojau stojada stojaidau 
2. stojis stojais *stauei® stojaza stojaizau 


3. stojip stojai stojadau stojada stojaidau 
Dual 1. stojos —stdojaiwa 
2. stojats stojaits —stojats 


Plur. 1. stojam stojaima stojam stojanda = stojaindau 

2. stojip —stojaip stojip stojanda —stojaindau 

3. stojand stdjaina stdojandau; stojanda  stojaindau. 
Infin.: stojan; Ptep. act.: stojandan-. 


2 But in Denominatives of which the bases ended in a consonant, the 
imper. ought to end in i (weitewad-, “a witness,” *weitwédi, “do thou bear 
witness”). The only imper. that has preserved this é is hart (§ 26 (8, 
iii)): the rest have been assimilated to the imperatives of vbs. based on 
vowel-stems. (See Brugman, M.U. IV. 414+). 

3 See § 26 (4, v). 
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The following are conjugated similarly; but aw and iu 
become aw and iw before the ei of the 2 p.s. imperative’ :— 
taujan, to do, make (imp. tawet*); straujan, to strew (imp. 
*strawei); (ana-)niujan, to renew (imp. *ana-niwei); (ga-) 
quiujan, to give life to; siwjan, to sew: also, probably, 
*(af-)dojan (imp. *af-dauei) and *af-mdjan (imp. *af-mauei), 
which both mean “to fatigue, wear out,” nearly, and are 
deduced from the past ptcps. af-dauida-, af-mauida-,—each 
occurring once in the N. pl. masc. 


(iii) sdkjan, to seek. 


Active: Passive : 
Indic. Opt. Imper. Indic. Opt. 
Sing. 1. sokja sokjau sokjada  sokjaidau 
2. sokeis sdkjais = sokei sokjaza § sokjaizau 
3. sokeip — sokyjai sokjadau sokjada  sokjaidau 


Dual 1. sokjos sokjaiwa 
2. sokjats sokjaits  sokjats 

Plur. 1. sdkjam sokjaima sokjam sokjanda sokjaindau 
2. sokeip sokjaip — sokeip sokjanda sdkjaindau 
3. sokjand sokjaina sokjandau; sokjanda sokjaindau. 

Infin.: sokjan; Ptep. act.: sokjandan-. 


So also, when the radical syllable is long by “ position,” we 
have ga-hardja, I harden, ga-hardeis, ga-hardeip ; &c. 

On this pattern are conjugated: arbaidjan, to labour; 
draibjan, to drive; hailjan, to heal; hauhjan, to exalt; haus- 
jan*,to hear; laisjan, to teach ; méljan, to write ; (wr-)raisjan, 
to raise (up); piupjan, to bless; andwatrdjan, to answer ; 
(ga-)blindjan, to make blind; fulijan, to fill; témrjan, to 
build; and many more. (§ 43 (2, i).) 


(2) Present tense of ai-verbs (Second Weak Conjugation). 
—The most noticeable fact in the present tense of this con- 
jugation is that the stem-characteristic (ai) appears only in 
those persons of the indic. which have the ending s or p, and 
in the 2p. s. & pl. imperative. All the other forms, active and 
passive, are the same as those of the strong verbs. Paradigm: 


4 And also, as we shall see, in the preterite. 

5 This is the only imperative of the kind that actually occurs. 

° Hausjon also occurs ; and un-beistjops, “ unleayened,” implies *beistion 
“to leaven,” by ga-beistjan. These jé-forms are perhaps assimilations to 
the 8rd conjugation. 
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haban, to have. 


Active: Passive : 
Indic. Opt. Imper. Indic. Opt: 
Sing. 1. haba habau habada habaidau 
2. habais _habais habai habaza habaizau 


3. habaip habai habadau habada habaidau 
Dual 1. habos habaiwa 
2. habats habaits habats 


Plur.1. habam habaima habam habanda _habaindau 

2. habaip _habaip habaip habanda _—habaindau 

3. haband habaina habandau; habanda habaindau. 
Infin.: haban; Ptcp. act.: habandan-. 


Similarly are conjugated: fastan, to fast; fijan, to hate; 
liugan, to marry ; (ana)silan, to be still; and others. (§ 43, 
(2, i1).) 


(8) Present tense of 6-verbs (Third Weak Conjugation).— 
Here the 6 appears throughout the tense as the only suffix- 
vowel, absorbing even the mood-vowel (i) of the opt. in both 
act. and pass.: it is therefore immediately followed by the 
consonantal personal endings, where there are such; in other 
places 6 itself appears as the final. Paradigm: 


salbon, to anoint (salve). 


Active: Passive : 
Indic. Opt. Imper. Indic. Opt. 
Sing. 1. salbo salbo salboda salbodau 
2. salbos _—_ salbos salbo salboza salbozau 
3. salbop — salbo salbodau salboda salbodau 


Dual 1. salbos = salbowa 
2. salbots salbots salbots 
Plur. 1. salbom salboma  salbom salbonda _ salbondau 
2. salbop _salbop salbop salbonda _ salbondau 
3. salbond salbona  salbondau ; salbonda _ salbondau. 
Infin.: salbon; Ptcp. act.: salbondan-. 


So also are conjugated: faginén, to rejoice; hwarbén, to 
go about; kardén, to care; lapon, to invite; miton, to think ; 
spillén, to tell, proclaim; and others. (§ 42 (2, iii).) 


(4) Present tense of na-(nd-)verbs (Fourth Weak Conju- 
gation,— Correlative Passives”).—The m appears through- 
out the tense; and the endings that follow it are the same 
as those of the strong verbs. This conjugation, being passive 
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in force, though active in form, does not admit of being 
further passivized: so that no inflexional (medio-)passive can 
be formed. Paradigm : 


fullnan, to be filled. 


Indic. Opt. 
Sing. 1. fullna, “I am filled” fullnau, “‘ (that) I may be filled ” 
2. fullnis, ‘ thou art filled ” fullnais, ‘ (that) thou mayst be filled ” 
3. fullnip, “he is filled ” fullnai, ‘‘ (that) he may be filled ” 


Dual 1. fullnds, ‘ we-two are filled” fullnaiwa, “ (that) we-two may be filled 
2. fullnats, “ ye-two are filled” fullnaits, “(that) ye-two may be filled ” 
Plur. 1. fullnam, “ we are filled” fullnaima, “ (that) we may be filled ” 
2. fullnip, “ ye are filled” fullnaip, “‘(that) ye may be filled” 
3. fullnand, “they are filled” fullnaina, ‘ (that) they may be filled.” 


Imperative. 
Sing. Dual. Plur. 
1. fullnam, “ let-us-be filled 
c coe ' 
2. fulln, ** be thou filled ” arene PA ye } fullnip, “ be-ye filled ” 
3. fullnadau, “ let-him be fullnandau, “ let-them-be 
filled” filled.” 
Infin.: fullnan, “‘to be filled”; Ptcp. pres.: fullnands, “ being 


filled.” 


Similarly are conjugated: auknan, to be augmented ; and- 
bundnan, to be unbound ; ga-daupnan, to be killed; gabignan, 
to be enriched; ga-hailnan, to be made whole; af-lifnan, to 
be left (over); mikiinan, to be magnified; minznan, to be 
diminished ; fra-quistnan, to be destroyed ; ga-qguiunan, to be 
made alive; dis-skritnan, to be torn asunder; ga-padrsnan, to 
be dried up; and others. (§ 43 (2, iv).) 

It may be noted (a) that a large majority of these verbs 
occur only as compounds with prefixes; and (6) that many 
of them may equally well, sometimes better, be rendered by 
equivalent intransitive verbs; as: auknan, to increase; ga- 
daupnan, to die; minznan, to decrease ; fraquistnan, to perish ; 
gaquiunan, to revive ; and the like. 


(5) The Preterite of all the weak verbs is formed by suf- 
fixing to the present-tense stem, or a modification thereof, 
the syllables (Indic.) -da, -dés, -da; -dédu, -déduts; -dédum, 
-dedup, -dédun; (Opt.) -dédjau, -dédeis, &c. (See § 81.) 
Before these suffixes, ja-verbs show i (nas-i-da; &c.); and 
the 2nd and 38rd conjugation show their characteristics ai and 
6: of the correlative passives the full suffix -2d- appears, 
Paradigms : 


(i) 
I 


Sing. 1. 
2 


Dual 1. 
2 
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nasida, 
saved. 


nasida 


. nasides 


3. 


nasida 
nasidedu 
nasideduts 


Plur. 1. nasidédum 


. nasidedup 
. nasidedun 


(ii) stauida, 
I judged. 

Indicative : 
stauida 
stauides 
stauida 
stauidedu 
stauideduts 
stauidedum 
stauidedup 
stauidedun 


Optative : 
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(iii) sékida, 


I sought. 


sokida 
sokides 
sokida 
sokidedu 
sokideduts 
sokidedum 
sokidedup 
sokidedun ; 


“ (that) I might save, judge, seek”: 
Sing. 1. nasidedjau 
2, nasidédeis 


. nasidedi 


Dual 1. nasidedeiwa 


nasidedeits 


Plur. 1. nasidedeima 
2. nasidedeip 


(iv) 
I 


. nasidedeina 


stauidedjau 
stauidedeis 
stauidedi 
stauidédeiwa 
stauidedeits 
stauidedeima 
stauidedeip 
stauidedeina 


sokidedjau 
sokidedeis 
sokidedi 
sokidedeiwa 
sokidedeits 
sokidedeima 
sokidedeip 
sokidedeina. 


Second, Third, and Fourth Conjugations. 


habaida, 
had. 


Sing. 1. habaida 
2. habaides 


3. 


habaida 


Dual 1. habaidedu 
2. habaidéduts 


Plur. 1. habaidedum 


2. 
3. 


habaidedup 
habaidedun 


Sing. 1. habaidedjau 


2. 
3. 


Dual 1. 


2. 


Plur. 1. 
2. 
3. 


habaidedeis 
habaidedi 


habaidedeiwa 


habaidédeits 


habaidedeima 


(v) salbéda, 
I anointed. 
Indicative : 


(vi) fulinéda, 
I was filled. 


salboda fullnoda 
salbodes fullnodés 
salboda fullnoda 
salbodedu fullnodédu 
salbodeduts fullnodéduts 
salbodedum fullnodedum 
salbodedup fullnodedup 
salbodedun fullnodédun ; 
Optative : 

“ (that) I might have, anoint, be filled”’: 
salbodéedjau fullnodedjau 
salbodedeis fullnodédeis 
salbodedi fullnodedi 
salbodedeiwa fullnodédeiwa 
salbodedeits fullnodeédeits 
salbodedeima fullnodédeima 
salbodedeip fullnodédeip 
salbodédeina fullnodeédeina. 


habaidedeip 
habaidedeina 


N 
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(6) The stem of the past (perfect or passive) participle of 
weak verbs has been shown (§ 40 (6, iii)) to be formed by the 
suffix -da (=prim. -¢d), before which the verb-root + vowel 
appear in the same form as in the preterites,—nasida-, saved ; 
stauida-, judged ; habaida-, had; salbdda-, anointed; &c.; 
and in the strong or vowel declension of this ptcp. it has been 
seen (§ 60 (2)) that p appears for din the N.s.m. and the 
N. & A.s.n. The nd-verbs are, of course, incapable of 
forming a ptcp. of this pattern. 


80. Irregular or Mixed Verbs.—These may be arranged in 
three groups: (1) “ Preterite-presents”; (2) is-, wisan, 
“to be,” and wiljan, “to will”; (8) Verbs with irregular or 
contracted preterites. With some trifling exceptions and 
additions, these mixed verbs are, or have been, common to 
all the Teutonic dialects. 


(1) The “ Preterite-present” verbs are remains of old 
strong verbs whose original preterites (7. e. perfects) gradually 
acquired the force of the present tense (whence their desig- 
nation), and whose original presents, for the most part, ulti- 
mately died out’. The new presents still maintained their 
old strong-verb-preterite inflexions; but upon the weak 
forms of the roots (where such forms appear) were con- 
structed new preterites on the general pattern of the weak 
preterite (See next §). In classifying these “ preterite-pre- 
sents” it is usual to arrange them according to the several 
ablaut series to which the parent verbs belonged; as fol- 
lows :— 

(a) Ablaut-series i, a, é, 7 (§71).—Here are generally 
placed mag, “I can, am able,” and some compounds of -nah 
(impers.), ‘it sufficeth (?)”; but their right to this place is 
open to dispute (See Note’). The extant forms, however, 
are: 


(i) mag. 
Present : Preterite : 
Indic. Opt. Indic. Opt. 
Sing. 1. mag magjau 
2. magt mageis 
3. mag magi mahta mahtédi 


» The meaning of the new pret.-present, however, was not exactly that 
of the old present tense, but was apparently related to it by way of con- 
sequence or result: thus Go. wait = Grk. of8a = Skt. véda = (“I have 
seen” ..) “I know.” This example is interesting as an instance of tense- 
age accompanied by loss of redupl. syllable, dating from primitive 

mes. 
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Present : Preterite : 
Indic. Opt. Indic. Opt. 
Dual 1. magu 
2. maguts 
-Plur. 1. magum mageima mahtedum 
2. magup mageip 
3. magun mahtédun mahtedeina. 


Infin.: *magan; Ptep. act.: magandan-; Past ptcp.: mahta-. 


There is of course no passive; nor, with the remarkable 
exception of No. (xii), in series (e) below, does this or any 
other of these verbs appear to have evolved a new imperative. 
The remainder of the paradigm, although not extant in 
Ulfilas, may be easily supplied. 

(ii) nah. 

This occurs only in the compounds (3 p.s. impersonal) 
binah, “ itis permitted or lawful” (=Lat. licet), and ganah, 
“it sufficeth.” But various closely-related forms occur; as: 
binatiht ist=binah (where binaiht is participial) ;—ganatihan- 
(m. subst.), “sufficiency ” ;—gandha- (adj.), “enough ” ;— 
and gandlyan, “ to satisfy,” with its correl. pass. gandhnan, 
“to be satisfied ”*, 


(6) Ablaut-series 7, a, u, wu (§ 73).—The verbs showing 
this series may be divided into two small classes, of which 
the first, comprising skal, “I owe, ought, am bound to,” and 
man, “J think, suppose,” belong, except in having avoided 
the irregular é-grade (See § 24 (3)), to the nima group (§ 72). 
The extant forms are: 


2 To put mag and nah under this ablaut series implies that the older 
parent-verbs would have shown in Gothic the main parts *miga, mag, 
*mégum, *migana-, and *natha, nah, *néhum, *nathana-. In magum, 
magjau, &c., therefore, a must be supposed to have penetrated from mag. 
But on certain grounds (such as the probable equivalence of the ptep. 
muhta- with the Lat. macto-), De Saussure (Mém., pp. 63, 158) would 
treat mag as an A-root, which should once have shown the series a, 6, a, @ 
(§ 24 (5)); so that the 6 of the three sing. persons of the old perf. indic. 
would thus have been assimilated to the numerous a-forms. Itis true we 
find in O.N. megum, megu, &c.; but on the other hand O.S. shows 
mugum, mug, &e.; and O.H.G. fluctuates between a-, e-, and w-forme, 
These differences rather suggest that an isolated verb was attracted, in 
different dialects, to the powerful e- and w-series, than (as is generally 
supposed) that the Gothic evolved a vocalism sui generis out of one of 
the numerous verbs of the gida class, (See, however, ath, No. (xiii).) 

Of nah the vowel values are uncertain: it is generally compared with 
Lat. nae (naneiscor), or Grk. vex (@veyxa). The Gothic itself shows 
u-forms in binavht and ganatihan-; so does A-S. in the plur. genugon, opt. 
genuge. On the other hand Go. gandha-, &e., O.N. gndgr, A-S, ganoh, 
show 6, on which vowel see § 26 (4). i 

N 
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(iii) skal. 
Present tense : 

Indic.: S.1p., skal, 2. skalt, 3. skal;—Pl. 1. skulum, 
2. skulup, 3. skulun ;—Opt.: S. 1 p. skuljau, 3. skuli ;— 
Pl. 2. skuleip. 

Preterite : 

Indic. : 8. 1, 3. skulda ;—PI. 1. skuldédum, 3. skuldédun ; 
—Opt.: S. 8. skuldédi ;—Pl. 2. skuldédeip. 

Past ptcp.: skulda-. 

The ingin. should be *skulan. 

(iv) man. 

Present Indic.: S. 1,3. man;—PI. 2. munup ;—Opt.: 8. 2. 
muneis, 3. muni ;—Pl. 1. muneima, 2. muneip. 

Pret. Indic.: S. 1,8. munda ;—PIl. 1. mundédum, 3. mun- 
dédun. 

Ptcp. pres.: munandan-; Ptep. past: munda-. 

Infin.: munan. 


(N.B.—man, munda must be carefully distinguished from 
the ai-verb, muna, munaida, “T intend,” “I intended.”) 


The second class contains kann, “I know, am acquainted 
with” (obsolete 1 p. pres. *kinna); parf, “I need” (obs. 
1 p. pres. *pairfa*); and gadars, “I dare, am bold” (obs. 
1 p. pres. *gadairsa). The radical syllable of each of these 
is of the dinda type (§ 73). The forms preserved in Ulfilas 
are: 


(v) kann. 
Present : Preterite : 
Indie. Opt. Indic. Opt. 

Sing. 1. kann kunnjau kunpa kunpedjau 

2. kant kunneis kunpes 

3. kann kunni kunpa 
Plur. 1. kunnum kunpedum 

2. kunnup _—_ kunneip kunpedeip 

3. kunnun kunneina ; kunpedun 


Infin.: kunnan; Act. ptep.: kunnandan-; Pass. ptep.: kunpa-. 


(N.B.—From this verb must be distinguished the ai-verb, 
-kunnan, pret. -kunnaida, “ get to know, learn,” found in 
several compounds.) 


> The radical syllable, as the cognate dialects show, probably ended in 
J, not 6; barf, patirbum, therefore, is an instance of the accentual dif- 
ferentiation treated in § 31 (4); see especially Note ° to that §. 
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(vi) parf. 
Pres. Indic.: 8. 1, 3. parf, 2. parft ;—Pl. 1. patirbum, 2. 
paurbup, 3. paurbun ;—Opt.: Pl. 1. pauirbeima, 2. patirbeip. 
Pret. Indic.: 8. 1, 3. paurfta. 
Ptcp. pres.: paurbandan-; Ptcp. past: pairfta-. 
The infin. should be *padrban. 


(vil) gadars. 
Pres. Indic.: 8.1, 8. gadars; Pl. 1. gadaursum ;—Opt. : 
S. 1. gadaursjau. 
Pret. Indic.: 8.1, 3. gadairsta; Pl. 3. gadaurstédun. 
Infin.: gadaiirsan. : 


(c) Ablaut-series ei, ai, i,i (§ 74).—To this belong two 
verbs,—lais, “I know,” and wait, also “I know.” 
(viii) Jaés. 
(This, 1 p. sing., is the only form extant, and only occurs 


once*.) 
(ix) wait. 
Present : Preterite : 
Indic. Opt. Indic. Opt. 
Sing. 1. wait witjau wissa 
2. waist witeis wisses wissedeis 
3. wait witi wissa wissedi 
Dual 2. wituts 
Plur. 1. witum 
2. witup witeip wissedup 
3. witun wissedun — wissedeina. 


Infin.: witan; Act. ptep.: witandan-. 


The verbs fra-weitan, “ to avenge,”’ and in-weitan, “ to salute, 
to worship” (§ 74), show the parent verb *weitan, wait, 
witum, *witana- ; from which there are several other deriva- 
tives’, (N.B.—The above witan must be carefully distin- 


4 But various derivatives of the obsolete *Jeisa, lais, *lisum, *hsana-, 
are extant; as: lsti-(£.), “craft”; (lubja-)leisein- (£.), “(the black) art.” 
The verb is believed to have meant originally, ‘‘to go, go after, follow 
carefully,” which meaning appears in Jaasti- (m.), “a track, footstep”; 
laistjan, “to follow.” For daisjan and *lisnan, see Note 7 to § 43. 

5 “Certain odd parts of witan, about which the popular mind is not 
quite clear, are scarcely yet obsolete in England. It may be worth while 
to note, therefore, that 

Go. witan = A-S. witan = Engl. to wit (pres. infin.) ; 
» wat = , wat = 4, Lwot (1. p.s.pres.); 
» wissa = , wise = 4 ZL, or ke west (1 & 8 p.s. pret.), 
J have heard the O.E. I wis (i. 0, twis for gewis= Ger. gewif) given as the 
present tense to I wist! 
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guished from the ai-verb, witan, pret. witaida, “to observe, 
watch.’’) 


(d) Ablaut-series iu, au, u, u (§ 75).—Here falls only 
(x) 8 p.s. daug, “(it) is good for, (it) profiteth,” 
generally called an “impersonal” verb; but in both the 
places in which it occurs it is accompanied by a proper nomi- 
native. 
(e) Ablaut-series a, 6, 6, @ (§ 76).—Here belong gamdt, 
“T find room, dwell,” and dg, ‘‘I fear, am afraid.” 


(xi) gamét. 

The extant parts are only: Pres. Indic.: 8. 3. gamot ;— 
Opt.: Pl. 1. gamodteima ;—Pret. Indic.: Pl. 3. gamostédun. 
(xii) 6g. 

Pres. Indic.: 8.1, 8. dg ;—Opt.: 8. 2. ogeis; Pl. 2. dgeip ; 
—Imperative, 8. 2. ogs. 

Pret. Indic.: 8.1, 3. shta; Pl. 8. ohtédun. 

Ptcp. pres.: ogandan-. 
The 2 p.s. pres. of (xi) should be gamést, and of (xii) pro- 
bably dg¢ (cf. magt). The new Infinitives do not occur, but 
may be safely given as *gamdtan and *dgan. The obsolete 
*ag-an, of which 6g was originally the pret. (perf.), survives 
in the participial adj. un-agands, “ without-fear” ; in the 
derived verb (af-)agjan, “to frighten (off)”; and m some 
other related words. The sing. imperative 6gs is a unique 
formation in Gothic‘; the plur., ogeip, is really the optative. 


(f) The last of the preterite-presents is 
(xiii) aih, “I possess”’; 
of which the phonology has been much discussed’. 
The diphthong may be either = ai,—in which case the 


parent verb would once have resembled aika (§ 77 (2)), with 
a perf. *ai-aih, plur. *at-aigum, which must have dropt the 


* The s is supposed, by Bezzenberger and by Scherer, to be a survival 
of the old middle perfect imperative, which, in Grk., ended in -ao, = 
a@ primitive -sva.—J. Kremer (PBB. VIII. 388) puts down égs as a sub- 
stantive: if he means that the Go. dgs is actually (sometimes) a substan- 
tive, it may be granted that such a value would suit phrases like Mi dgs bus 
oe swat understood) =“ Have no fear,” .. “Fear not” (Syntax, § 91 

vi) below): yet even here it is unnecessary, as the dative is a frequent 
accompaniment of verbs of fearing (§ 91 (v)); while in other phrases no 
meaning but the imperative will suit; asin: Ni huget hauhata, ak ogs, 
“Don’t think proudly = Be not highminded, but fear.” 


age Most recently by Méller, KZ, XXIV. 444+, and Osthoff, M.U. IV, 
5. 
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reduplication on becoming a new present,—or = the deep- 
tone of the i-series (§ 74) ; in which case it must have pene- 
trated the plural and other forms (cf. mag in (i) above). 

As to its final guttural, this verb is one of the instances 
(Note *, § 31) in which the accentual differentiation of con- 
sonants (A~g) survives in Gothic; although, as will forthwith 
be seen, there is a distinct tendency towards the assimilation 
of one to the other. The following are the extant parts; and 
after each form in the present tense is stated the number of 
times it occurs :— 

Present tense : 


Indic. 8. 1 & 3 p. aih (7) and aig (1) ;—Plur. 1. aigum (2) 
and aihum (2), 2. aihup (1), 3. aigun (2) ; 

Opt. 8. 8 p. aigi (2) ;—PIl. 2. aigeip (1), 3. aigeina (2) ; 

Picp. pres. aigands (5), aihands (1). 


Preterite : 


Indic. 8.1, 8. aihta; Pl. 3. aihtédun ;—Opt. 8. 2. aihté- 
deis. 


Thus, in the pres. sing. the correct A-form appears 7 times, 
against 1 g-form (an assimilation to the plural); while, in 
the plural and opt., the originally correct g-forms appear 9 
times, against 3 A-forms (by assimilation to the singular). 
The present ptcp. is a secondary formation based no doubt on 
the plural aig (cf. mun-andan-, patirb-andan-, &c., above) ; 
and hence the g largely preponderates. 


(2) The verbs to be and éo will. 

(i) The “substantive verb,” as it is often called, forms its 
present tense upon 7s-, and its pret. upon wis-an, “to dwell, 
abide,”’—a verb of the gida-class ($71). The complete con- 
jugation is: 


Present tense : Preterite : 
Indic. Opt. Indic. Opt. 

Sing. 1. im, Iam, &e. sijau (sia) was, I was, &. wesjau 

2. is sijais (siais) wast weseis 

3. ist sijai (siai) was wesi 
Dual 1. siju (siu) sijalwa west weseiwa 

2. sijuts sijaits wesuts weseits 
Plur. 1. sijum (sium) sijaima (siaima) wesum weseima 

2. siyup (siup) sijaip (siaip) wesup wéseip 

3. sind sijaina (siaina) ; wesun weseina. 


Infin.: wisan; Ptep. pres.: wisandan-; Ptcep. past: wisana-. 


For the imperative, the opt. forms (sijais, &c.) are used. 
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The present tense is noticeable as the only instance in which 
the m of the prim. 1 p. s. suffix -mi appears in Gothic (cf. 
Skt. ds-mi, Grk. eé-pt for *éo-wo, Lat. sum for *es-’m= 
*es-mi, Engl., with irregular vowel, am). The Teut. plur. 
may have been either of the form *izum, *izud, *izun (cf. 
Grk. écpév, Lat. estis, O.N. erum, erup, erun, A-S. (e)arun, 
&e.); or of the form *sum, *sup, sind (cf. Skt. smds, Lat. 
sumus, Go. *sjum, sium or sijum; &c.)*. The 7 of the indie. 
spread thither from the optative, where it is historically cor- 
rect (Go. sijaw for *sjau=Skt. sjam, &c.; see § 78 (3)): the 
i is an incretion, assisted perhaps by the 3 p. pl. sind. Of 
the forms with 7 and those without it the former occur by far 
the most frequently. 

(ii) IViljan, “to will,” offers much matter for discussion. 
The remarkable facts are, that the whole paradigm, the new 
weak pret. as well as the present tense, is based on a ,/wil, 
and that the suffixes of the present are those of the pret. 
optative,—this formal opt. being used as indicative; thus: 


Present :—Sing. 1. wiljau, 2. wileis, 3. wili; 
Dual 1. *wileiwa, 2. wileits ; 
Plur. 1. wileima, 2. wileip, 3. wileina. 
Pret. Indic.: 8. 1, 3. wilda, 2. wildés; Pl. 1, wildédum, 
&ce., &e. 
Pret. Opt.: S. 1. wildédjau, 2. wildédeis, &c., &c. 


Infin.: wiljan; Ptep. pres.: wiljandan-.’ 


(3) Verbs with irregular or contracted preterites. 

(i) Gangan, “to go,’ should apparently have belonged to 
the falpa class (§77 (4)). Its present-tense forms, as well as 
those of its numerous compounds, follow the pattern of the 
other strong verbs: its reduplicating perfect, however, has 
disappeared from Gothic, but is certified by the O.H.G. gianc 
(for *gégang), and the rare A-S. geong. In one place in 
Ulfilas a new weak preterite, ganyida (= A-S. gengde) occurs, 
implying a present-stem *gangja- of the first weak conjuga- 


8 J. Schmidt gives the latter (KZ. XXV 592+), Osthoff the former 
(M.U. IV. Vorwort); but O.’s hypothesis should allow of both. 

* Grimm’s reference of wil- to an et-series (*weil-, *wail-, wil-) cuts it 
away from the cognate words in related languages, L. Meyer (G.S., 
§ 389) would rank it with man and skal (See above); but this would 
necessitate *waljau, &c. The one piece of pretty firm ground is that the 
present tense, as above given, is the exact Go. equivalent of the Lat. 
velim, velis, velit, velimus, &c., (i. €., wélis, wélimus, &c.). J. Schmidt 
(Voe. II. 468) would make them both aorists; but F. Kluge (PBB, 
VUI. 515+) suggests that wel (wil) is = I-E. / ghwel =Grk. 6eh-, =Skt, 
har-ya-mi,—a ja-verb: this would at any rate account for the 1 p, s, 
wijau; but the suggestion requires thinking about. 
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tion ; everywhere else the pret. attached to gangan consists 
of the following remarkable forms :— 

Indic. 8.1, 3. iddja, 2. *iddjés ;—Pl. 1. iddjédum, 2. idd- 
jédup, 3. iddjédun ;—Opt.: S. 1. iddjédjau, 2. iddjédeis ; 
&e., &e. 

In these forms dd is an accretion (§29 (2, vili)); and the 
*iya, &e., (=A-S. eo in eo-de, &c.,) got by eliminating the dd, 
are probably an ancient aorist=Skt. dyam, dyas, &c.” 

(1) Bringan, “to bring, lead,” was originally a verb of the 
binda class (§73). It remained so as regards the present 
tense: but the strong pret. was entirely lost at a remote 
date, and in place of it we find in Go. the forms bdrahta, 
brahtes, brahtedum, &c., i. e., *branh-ta, *branhtés, &c. (§ 26 
(2)). These imply a present-tense stem *brangja-, which 
actually appears in the O.S. drengian, and the O. Northum- 
brian brengean. 

(iii) Here may be grouped a small number of verbs which 
have similar ¢-preterites, and which show weak ja-stems in 
their present tenses; these are: 


Present. Pret. sing. Pret. plur. Ptep. stem. 
bugja, J buy bathta pbathtedum batihta- ; 
brukja, Z use bruhta bruhtedum *brihta-; 
pankja, I think e pahta es pahtedum pahta-'* A 
punkjan, to seem puhta re pubta- ; 
waurkja, I work waurhta waurhtedum waurhta-; 


kaupatja, I buffet, cuff kaupasta kaupastedum kaupatida-. 


The last of these is noteworthy as showing a compressed 
pret. beside an extended ptcp. Of the others the pret. suffix 
is attached directly to the radical syllable; and the present- 
tense ja-stems are based on root-forms of old ablaut verbs : 
pank- and punk-, for example, appear to be the radicals of the 
pret. sing. & plur. of a lost present *pinkan, and watirk-, the 
radical of the pret. plur. of a lost *watrkan, (,/werk=Grk. 
Fepy-). Briik-ja is = the Lat. fri-or for *friig-or (but a in 
frig-, “fruit”’). The equivalence, pankja=O.Lat. tongeo, 
suggests that this wk. pres. may have dated from European 
times. Bug-ja shows the weak root of a verb of the biuga- 
series (§ 75), whose parts must have been the same as those 
of biugan itself. 


10 Kluge, as cited in §§ 28, 29. See also § 81 below. 

1. For *panhta (§ 26 (2)). ; ; 

12 Generally impersonal: the 3 p.s.pres. bunkeib mis is our “ me- 
thinks.” 

18 For *punhta (§ 26 (18, ii). ; 

4 pahta- and biAta- occur only as factors of compound adjectives, 
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81. The Weak Preterite’. 


(1,i) This formation, while one of the most striking, is 
also one of the most perplexing, features of Teutonic Mor- 
phology; and hence of late years it has been one of the most 
vigorously discussed. The points in debate fall under two 
main questions, viz., whether this pret. is a compound, or 
whether it is an inflevion. The latter question is a com- 
paratively modern one; formerly, the composition-theory, 
as it may be called, was universally accepted, and opinions 
differed only with reference to the nature and origin of the 
two components. This theory was first suggested, for the 
Gothic plural, &c., by Bopp (Conj. Syst.), but was extended 
by Grimm to the Gothic singular and to the whole pret. in the 
other Teut. dialects. According to Grimm the first factor 
or component was the verb-stem as it appears in the present 
tense or nearly so (nasi- for nasja-, habai-, salbd-), and the 
second a verb *dida, to which he assigns a pf. sing. *dada, 
plur. *dédum, &c. But the vb. dida with pret. plur. dédum 
would have been of the giba-series (§ 71), and its pret. (pf.) 
in Gothic would have been— 


Indic.: 8.1, 3. dap (not dada), 2. dast; Dual 1. dédu, 
2. déduts; Pl. 1. dédum, 2. dédup, 3. dédun ;—Opi. : 
8. 1. dédjau, 2. dédeis ; &c. &c. 


This dida implies a prim. /dhedh, and is = Skt. dadh- (given 
by the grammarians), a duplicated byform of dhé = @n (Go. 
*daian, ‘do,’ § 26 (3, i)) and with the same meaning ; and 
independent pret. forms exactly answering to the *dédum, &c., 
just given, actually appear in other O.Teut. dialects (See (3, i) 
below) mixed up with tense-forms of the simple verb do. The 
former existence of *dida, *dap, may therefore be assumed 
for the Gothic; and it will be seen at once that the 13 déd- 
forms of its pret. as above are identical with the correspond- 
ing factors of the Gothic weak pret. ; which identity offers a 


? The sketch in this section refers mainly to the representative opinions 
to be found in: Grimm, D.G., I. 956+ (ed. Scherer), and Gesch., chap. 
xxxiv.; Bopp, V.G., §§ 619+; Conjugations-System, 1514, Vocalismus, 
58+ ;—Pott, Etym. Forsch. (2nd ed.), I. i. 478 ;—Schleicher, Comp. (8rd. 
ed.), § 307 ;—Leo Meyer, G.S., §§ 109, 189 ;—Scherer, zur Gesch. (2nd ed.), 
318-328 ;—Forstemann, Gesch., I. 582 ;—Max Miiller, Lectures, I. 270 ;— 
Bugge, in KZ. XXIII. 523;—Begemann, Das Schwache Praeteritum, 
and Die Bedeutung des Schw. Praet. ;—Amelung in Haupt’s ZS. XXI;— 
Windisch, Das Irische ¢-praet. in Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitr. VIII. 
442-469 ;—F. Kluge, Q.F. XXXII. 103-123, and PBB. IX. 153+ ;—Paul, 
PBB. VII. 136-152;—Moéller, in Kélbing’s Englische Studien, II, 
158-163, and in PBB. VII. 457-481 ;—Kégel, PBB. IX. 520+ ;—Sievers 
PBB. IX. 561+. : 
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very strong piece of evidence in favour of Grimm’s hypo- 
thesis. But for the 3 singular persons the hypothesis breaks 
down: *dab, *dast, *dap could not very well pass into -da, 
-dés, -da; for the final consonants are such as the Gothic loves, 
and they would have been kept in their places by powerful 
analogies (such as quap, quast, quap; bap, bast, bap); and 
even if the final consonants had fallen away, the é of -dés 
would still be inexplicable. 

(ui) Bopp (V.G.), while generally agreeing with Grimm, dif- 
fered on some points of detail. He thought that, just as the 
present tenses of weak verbs date from primitive times, so also 
may certain periphrases out of which their perfects appear to 
have grown. In Skt. such perfects were made by collocating 
an abstract substantive with a pre-existing perfect of a pri- 
mary verb,—as of kar-, “ make,” or as- or bhu- “be”; and 
so, a vbl. subst. + k'akdra would mean, “I did or made (a 
sitting, an anointing, &c.).” On this view, the prototypes 
of the Go. nasi-, salbd-, &c., would have been substs.; and 
these would have been “ governed”’ by an old perfect, which 
afterwards coalesced with them into the weak pret. as we 
find it. As to the form of this second and governing factor 
Bopp agreed with Grimm as regards the Gothic plural endings 
-dédum, -dédup, &c.; but for the singular he assumed a re- 
duplicated perfect = prim. *dadhd (for *dhadha) to which Holtz- 
mann, L. Meyer, and Schleicher* gave a Gothic form *dida ; 
and this, in composition, is supposed to have lost its first or 
redupl. syll. Schleicher, however, with Pott, Max Miiller, 
Forstemann, and others, would extend this reduplicated per- 
fect throughout the dual, plural, and optative; but the forms 
they assign to the said perfect can hardly be the correct ones. 
For the verb “do,” if extant in Gothic, would have been an 
é-verb of the saia series ($ 25 above) ; and its perfect, as 
Begemann and others have shown, would have been— 


Indic.: 8.1, 8. daid6, 2. daidést; Plur. daidédum, &c. ;— 
Opt. daidojau, daiddeis ; &c. ; 


and apart from phonetic anarchy there appears to be no 
way of reducing either this series of forms to the -da, -dés, 
-dédum, &c., of the Gothic, or an equivalent non-Gothic series 
to the corresponding endings of the related dialects. _ 

(iii) These hypotheses offer four possible constructions of 
the weak pret.,—the combination, to wit, of either the pre- 
sent-tense stem or of a verbal substantive with either the 
ablaut perfect of *didan or the redupl. pf. of “do” (Go. 


2 These scholars agree with Grimm as to the first component. 
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*daian) ; and one or another of these combinations is adopted 
by all the leading Teutonic Grammarians of the older school 
(besides those mentioned in Note *),—as Holtzmann, v. d. 
Gabelentz, Heyne, Grein, Koch. Before glancing at other 
hypotheses we may notice the attempt of Amelung to modify 
and work out in detail Bopp’s idea of the first component. 
In the pret. of intransitive ja-verbs A. assumed, for that 
component, a ja-subst., and in the pret. of transitives, a 
ja-adj.: Go. andwairdida, “I answered,” would thus be 
=*andwairdi (neut. accus., stem *andwadrdja-’) +da, and 
would mean, “answer I made’”’; and (ana-)niwida, “I re- 
newed,” would be =niwi (A.n. of niwa-) +da, and would 
mean, ‘new I made.” ‘There is an apparent aptness in this 
treatment so long as noun-stems can be found which are of 
the same form as the given verb-stems; but (not to mention 
other objections) to carry it through, A. is driven to invent 
noun-forms that never existed or which were needless dupli- 
cates of others that did exist. 

(iv) A most important contribution to the discussion in 
hand was the pregnant suggestion of Scherer‘ that the second 
factor of the normal weak pret. was originally a simple aorist. 
We have already met with one such aorist (at least for the 
singular) in § 80 (3, i), viz.: *ija, *es, *ija = Skt. djam, 
Gas, dat’ =O.Teut. *6a(m), *éjéz, *Ge(d), I-E. 1, ja, “0”; 
and similarly, to the Skt. aor. ddham, ddhds, ddhat (Grk. 
*€Onv, *€Ons, *€On,) should answer O.Teut. *édd(m), *édaz, 
*édé(d)°= Go. *ida, *idés, *ida, where, as in ya, the initial i- 
(which Scherer discards) may be the Gothic equivalent of the 
primitive augment. ‘Taking up Scherer’s suggestion Kluge 
tried to carry out, on a more satisfactory plan, the attempt 
of Amelung referred to in (iii) above. For the first factor 
he confined himself in every instance to real noun-forms ; 
and his results come to this: that singular preterites, like 
fullida, “1 filled,’ pragida, “I ran,” are to be divided full-ida, 
prag-ida, &c. = Teut. follam édom, pragam” édom, i. e., “ full 
I made,” “a run I did,” &c.; whence *foll’édé(m), *folledé, 


* But the Gothic subst. is, N. & A.s., andawatirdi. (See § 85(4).) 

* Originally promulgated in the 1st ed. of “zur Gesch.” 

° This particular aor. is identical in form with the imperf.: these two 
tenses originally had the same endings, although the root-syllables gene- 
rally differed (cf. épevy-ov, -es, -e, and puy-ov, -es, -e, &c.). With dydm, 
&c., cf. (as to endings) Lat. eram, eras, erat (for *es-dm, -ds, -at). 

* In the matter of suflix-vowels (-dm, -éz, -éd) I follow Sievers, 
although the Grk. suggests 1 p.s. -ém. Kluge writes édom, édéz, &c., on 
the basis of the 6-forms of the non-Gothiec dialects. 

* Once probably existing in Teutonic, although nowhere extant: cf. 
Grk, Tpoxo-. 
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fullida,—*prag’éd6(m) , *praged6, pragida, &c. But although 
K’s treatment removes some of the objections to Amelung’s, 
it is itself not free from others, especially with reference to 
the suppression of the stem- and case-endings of the substs. 
and adjs., which must at first have presented all varieties of 
gender and number. As, however, K. does not lay much 
stress on his hypothesis (indeed, he seems afterwards to be 
rather in favour of a ¢-suffix), it need not here be discussed 
(But see (3, 11) below): still, it has been useful in drawing 
fresh attention to the weak-pret. forms, and in accelerating 
the growth of the opinion that, apart from the Gothic déd- 
forms, the Teut. pret. suffixes are of aoristic origin. 

(v) Here, and lastly under this head, may be mentioned 
the view of Dr. 8. Bugge (originally stated in the “ Tidskrift 
for Philologie, &c.,” in 1867), that the first factor of the wk. 
pret. was got from the past ptcp.; so that, e. g., Go. tamida, 
“T tamed,” would be for tamid’da=tamida--+ da, ‘I made 
tame.” This, however, seems to assume much too late a date 
for the combination: what he should have contemplated was 
the fusion of a European domito- with a dh-suffix; in which 
case the clashing of the dentals would have led to s¢ or ss; 
and indeed one or the other of the same clusters ought (by 
the hypothesis) to have arisen within the Teutonic itself in 
the case of some of the preterites of the mixed verbs (§ 80) ; 
as in the supposed mahta-+da, pahta-+ da (cf. wissa, 
kaupasta, gam6-sfédun)*. 


(2, i) Passing to those hypotheses which treat the wk. pret. 
as an inflexion, we notice first the very forcible attack upon 
the composition-theory made by W. Begemann in 1873. On 
his view the base of the wk. pret. (tamid-a, -és, &c.,) was the 
bare stem of the past ptcp. itself (tamid-),—or, at any rate, 
the two were of identical origin ; and to this base the suffixes, 
-a, -és, &c., (whatever their original form may have been,) 
were directly attached. He supports his view by many appo- 
site analogies; and although his constructive powers are not 
equal to overcoming the difficulties of the case, (he cannot, 
€. J.) give a very satisfactory account of his suffixes,) yet his 
keen criticisms laid bare the weak places of the older theory 
and compelled philologists to reconsider the whole question’. 


~ In B’s own example, tawipa-+da (“done”+“ did” =“T caused (to 
be) done”), the b+ might again be expected to lead on to pé and s¢ or ss. 
We have seen, however, that, by Verner’s law, d must be put for } in the 
later Teut. form of the ptcpl. stem: hence my substitution in the text 
above, which is to the advantage of B.’s view. ea 

® Bopp had long previously hinted at the possible derivation of the 
pret. sing. directly from the ptcp. 
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(ii) But a new turn was given to the discussion by Win- 
disch, who suggested that certain preterites of the mixed 
verbs (§ 80) are, like the Old Irish ¢-prets., based on ancient 
imperfect stems answering to the Grk. «Aem-t-, tu7-T-, or 
the Lat. nec-t-, flec-t-. It may be an objection that this 
“ determinative” ¢ properly belongs to the present as well as 
the past tense; so that we should have to assume either that 
these verbs once had ¢-presents alongside their old simple 
presents (*brihta, say, beside *briik-a (bruk-ja),=Lat., as it. 
were, *fructo(r) beside frwor), which afterwards vanished ; 
or else that the ¢ spread by assimilation from ¢-forms of other 
verbs, which themselves, or at least their preterites, there- 
after disappeared. For the O.Ir. Windisch has discovered 
some such old ¢-presents, but shunted into futures”. 

(iii) Nevertheless the suggestion has been a fruitful one. 
It was at once accepted by Scherer to the extent proposed 
by W.; while by some other scholars it has been, with cer- 
tain modifications, applied over a much wider area,—in fact, 
preferentially to the whole of the Teut. weak-verb system. 
The representative treatises on this view of the subject are 
perhaps those of Méller. He agrees that the final vowels 
(Go. -a, -és, -a) are those of the prim. aor. or impf., but 
maintains that the d is adventitious, and started from some 
ancient presents in ¢ (=Go. p, as in falp-an),—just as 
Brugman (M.U. I. 71), taking up a hint of Schleicher’s, 
derives the 6 of the Grk. @nv-aorist from the present-tense 
stem of verbs showing that aspirate (as, oyé-0-w, aor. éoyé- 
0-nv). To get the Teut. d from prim. ¢ we must, by Verner’s 
law, suppose that the normal weak pret. was originally 
accented either on the root or the suffix,—or possibly, with 
Sievers, that the accent shifted from root to suffix, and 
reversely, in the successive persons (as, 1 p. s. *tdmidd, 2. 
*tamides, 3. —dé, 1 p. pl. tdmidém, &c.). Mller indeed 
admits (especially in consideration of the similar formations 
in Grk. and Lith.) that the suffix of the normal wk. pret. may 
have got its d from prim. dh (and not ¢); but this also he 
tries to trace, not to a separate verb, but to preseut-tenses 
with a dh- (=Teut. d-) base. 


(3, 1) Undecisive as are the hypotheses above referred to, 
yet the theory of the weak pret. no longer stands exactly 
as Grimm and Bopp and their immediate successors left it. 


*° Several Gothic wk. vbs. show bases in At, ft, but they come from 
noun-bases ending in the same cluster; as: ga-rathtjan, “to guide, 
direct,” from adj. ratht-a-= Lat. rect-o- ; haftyan, “cleave to,” from adj. 
or ptep. haft-a-, “possessed with or of,” = Lat. capt-o-. 
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One point, at any rate, may be considered as established, 
viz., that the -a, -és, -a of the Gothic, and the corresponding 
vowels of the non-Gothic, singular are those of the old simple 
aorist (or of the imperf., which were once the same; see 
Note °); and that in the non-Gothiec dialects the endings of 
the same tense are continued, with sundry modifications, 
from the sing. to and throughout the plural’. As to the d, 
however, of the normal weak pret., the view which treats it 
as merely adventitious is by no means to be accepted without 
demur. Especially is the attempt to account for the Gothic 
plur. and opt. forms on this plan open to grave suspicion. 
That by a fortuitous concourse of such d’s with an unexplained 
é the Go. should have reached a series of forms (-dédum, &c.) 
absolutely identical with forms of the independent pret. of 
“do” in OS. (plur. dadun) and O.H.G. (plur. 1. tatum(és), 
2. tatut, 3. tatun, + an opt. based on ¢at- throughout), would 
clearly be so startling a coincidence that, to minimize the 
effect, Méller himself is obliged to have recourse to the assi- 
milative influence of the lost Gothic pret. *dédum, &c. It 
is a question whether composition pure and simple is not a 
preferable hypothesis; and if it be so here, one need hardly 
contest it in the case of the Go. singular, or of the whole of 
the non-Gothic preterite. 

(ii) One circumstance referred to by Moller is at least as 
favourable to the composition-theory as to his own, viz., that 
-da, &c., of the pret. were sometimes (let us provisionally say 
always) attached directly to the bare stem (i.e., the stem 
without -ja) of the present tense, and not superadded upon 
ja. This bare stem is, in the case of denominative verbs”, 
a noun-stem with or without a stem-vowel; so that, assuming 
the above circumstance to be generally true, we here come 
into contact with the hypotheses referred to in (1, iii & iv) 
above, and the way is smoothed for the use of the aorist 
*édom (-ida), &c., for the second factor, as Kluge proposed 
(pres. laus-jan, pret. laus-ida; pres. salbé-n for *salbo-jan, 
pret. salbd-da for *salbd-ida; pres. paha-n for *pahé-jan? 
pret. paha-ida, with a for @ before i, as in satan, § 25 (1, ii1)). 
Causatives (e. g., O.Teut. *naz-é-ja), on this view, have been 
assimilated to other ja-vbs. in the pret., just as in the present 

n O.H.G.: sing. 1, 3. neri-t-a, 2. neri-t-0s; plur. 1. neri-t-um, 2. neri- 
t-ut, 8. neri-t-un; (neri=Go. nast- in nasi-da, “ I saved ” ;) 

O.8.: sing. 1, 8. neri-d-a, 2. nert-d-os; plur, nert-d-un ; 

A-S.: sing. 1, 3. mere-d-e, 2. nere-d-es(t); plur. nere-d-on, 
With these dialects even O.N. agrees (but with syncope); thus, of temja 
=Go. tamjan, “to tame,” the pret. is: sing. 1. tam-d-a, 2. tam-d-ir, 3, 
tam-d-i; plur. 1. tém-d-um, 2. tom-d-us, 3, tom-d-u: (-i,-1=Go. -és, -2), 

12 For the varieties of the weak verb see § 43 (2). 
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(Go. nasja, &c.) ; but in the Go. plur. &c. of causatives the 
connecting -i- might stand for the distinctive -é-; while for 
other ja-vbs. we should have to assume assimilation to the 
causatives and to all singulars, in respect of this 7 (/aus-i- 
dédum, &c.). 

(iii) The mixed verbs (§ 80) are of course the mainstay of 
Begemann, Windisch, and Mdller; and certainly, if the pre- 
terites of those vbs. are to be treated as evolved by strict 
phonetic rule, independently of any modifying influence, the 
composition-theory breaks down for some of them. But 
possibly they have been affected by some such influence. Let 
us hear what is to be said on the subject. And, firstly, the 
initial component of the normal weak pret., including the 
attached vowel, whencesoever derived, was no doubt ulti- 
mately felt, in the popular Teutonic mind, to be identical 
with the present-tense verb-stem (salbd-da, habai-da, and 
nasi-da,—in which last the i would be taken for the very 
familiar variation of 7); and to this stem, -da, -dés, &c., 
would then seem to be attached by way of mere suffix. When 
therefore (by the hypothesis) certain old strong preterites 
assumed in Teutonic times the value of presents, these 
suffixes, -da, -dés, &c., would instinctively be added to the 
new present in each instance (or one form of it), in order to 
arrive at a new pret.; e.g., skul-, skul-da; wil-, wil-da; 
mun-, mun-da; kunn-, pret. kunpa for kun-da (see Note“): 
in which group of preterites it is immaterial, phonetically, 
whether the second factor, at the time of combination, 
showed the later Teut. d or the prim. dh. Further, the d 
(dh) would become ¢ by the action of the final root-consonant 
in ga-datrs-ta, and perhaps iu aih-ta (=*aik-dha or *aih- 
da ?), and in patrf-ta (=*trp-dha or *porf-da?). But of the 
vbs. with roots ending in ¢ and k (=prim. d and g), the pret. 
clusters ss (or s¢) and Aé can hardly be derived phonetically from 
the later Teut. values of the clashing consonants (¢ +d=¢tt and 
k+d=kt™), and certainly not from the older values (d+dh 
and g+dh),—i.e., wissa cannot be got from *wid-dha; 
brihta from brug-dha; &c. The difficulty is still more appa- 
rent in verbs with roots in -g; for the phonetic evolution, 
e.g., of mahta, whether from *mag-da or *magh-dha, is out 
of the question. In the case of this and of the preceding 
group of verbs the resource of the composition-theory is, to 
assume assimilation of the new preterite to the old ¢-verbal 
or past ptcp.” 

3 That is, we have no reason to suppose that Teut. ¢t, kt would neces- 
Sarily pass on to s¢ (ss) and At, as prim. tt, kt did. 

* “This was first distinctly urged, I think, by L. Meyer, G.S. § 109: 


older grammarians used to teach that hé, st (ss), ft, were correct phonetic 
equivalents of gd, td, bd, &c. 
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(iv) In their final forms the normal Teut. wk. pret. and 
the d- (=t-) ptep. ($ 33 (2, iii)) showed the same vocalism and 
the same consonantal skeleton (*tamid-a, “I tamed,” */a- 
mt8-a-, “tamed,” &c.). This circumstance, exemplified in 
countless instances, would, it may be urged, create a general 
feeling that the bases of the two forms were really identical ; 
whence would follow, in instances where the two differed, an 
instinctive tendency to assimilate the one to the other”. 
Now the d- and ¢-ptcps. date from the oldest known times. 
Of some of those belonging to the mixed verbs the equiva- 
lents exist in other old I-E. languages; thus: munda-, i.e. 
*mnda-=Grk. wato-, i.e. wnTo-, in avTo-wato-; *wissa- (not 
indeed preserved in Ulfilas) = Lat. viso-, i. e. *wisso-, =*wid- 
to-; bréhta- = L. fructo-; and mahta- = L. macto-: to these 
therefore, and others similar, it is to be supposed that the 
compound prets. under discussion were ultimately assimi- 
lated. This hypothesis is reasonable and consistent and pre- 
serves the continuity of the mode of formation of the weak 
preterite throughout the whole series of verbs affected. The 
difficulties it involves are certainly not more or greater than 
those involved in other hypotheses,—probably (and especially 
in view of the Gothic déd-forms) fewer and less. The pre- 
sent writer, at any rate, although impressed with the claims of 
a simple ¢-pret., is not quite prepared to surrender the com- 
position-theory as recently modified. But possibly the inge- 
nuity that is being applied to the whole question may yet 
strike out some new argument more decisively in favour of 
the other theory than any that has yet been adduced”. 


18 Begemann might perhaps ask why, if this feeling of identity was so 
strong, it might not have urged the people one very short step further, 
z.e., to the direct assumption of the ptepl. skeleton as the base of the 
pret.; which would satisfy his hypothesis so far as these mixed verbs are 
concerned (supposing them to be comparatively late creations). : 

16 It is impossible, of course, adequately to discuss the weak preterite 
without going largely into the details of the non-Gothic dialects (and 
much more might be said on the Gothic): I have contented myself, 
therefore, with clearing the ground for any reader who may desire to 
extend his inquiries over a wider area than the Gothic. One small point 
of detail I would not seem to shirk,—the formation of kunba, which 
carries with it others of like kind. The attempts of Verner, Moller, and 
others, to trace the (for d) to the action of a second n (=older w?) seem 
to me unsuccessful. I prefer to consider the ptcp. kunba as a mixed form 
due to stem-gradation, z.e. ultimately to prim. accentuation, which would 
have yielded the Teut. skeletons *kinp-, *kund-; so that un comes from 
one and from another (ef. tunb-u-, “tooth,” mazrp-ra-, “murder,” &c.) ; 
and I shall hold, for the present, that this ptcp. determines the form of 
the pret. (See also § 85 aa ii) below.) 
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(e) Parttcies. 


Under this head are comprised Adverbs, Prepositions, Con- 
junctions, and Interjections. Except the last named, these 
are all related to inflectible words; although their parentage 
and mode of growth are in many instances no longer trace- 
able. 


82. Adverbs are generally classified according to the nature 
of the circumstances which attend an action or a quality, and 
which the adverbs indicate; such as the manner, the time, 
the place, the number of times, the degree, or what not. 
This classification is functional or logical rather than mor- 
phological, but it serves just as well here also; because it 
generally happens that a definite form or group of forms is 
assigned to each such function. 


(1) Adverbs of Manner are mostly formed (i) by adding 
-ba to adj. stems; (ii) less frequently, by changing the final 
vowel of such stems into 6. Examples: 

(i) ubilaba, “badly, ill,’ from uddda-, “ evil’ ;—battraba, 
“bitterly,” from baitra-, “bitter” ;—sunjaba, “truly,” from 
sunja-, “true” ;—analaugniba, “secretly,” from analaugni-, 
“secret ”’;—harduba, “ hardly, severely,” from hardu-, “hard”; 
—glaggwuba, “ perfectly,” from *glaggwu-, “perfect.” (But 
hardaba and glaggwaba, by assimilation to a-stems, also 
occur.) 

(ii) galeiko, “ similarly,” from galeika-, “like ’’ ;—sinteind, 
“ continually,” from sinteina-, ‘continual ”’ ;—usdaudé, “ zea- 
lously,” from usdauda-, “ zealous ” ;—miss6, “ reciprocally,” 
“one another,” from *missa-, ‘reciprocal ” ;—glaggwé, “ per- 
fectly,’ from *glaggwu-, “perfect.” So also: aljaleikd, 
“otherwise” ;—sniumundé and sprautd, “hastily ”’ ;—and 
several adverbs in -j6 (implying adjs. in -ja) ; as: alakyo, 
“all together ” ;—piubjo, “furtively”’?. 

Of other formation are: hwaiwa, “how”; swa, “so”; 
swaré, “in-vain” ; waila, “ well.” 


(2) Adverbs of Degree may be subdivided into the Inde- 
finite (or Positive) and the Definite (or Comparative). 

(i) The Indefinite indicate general intensity, and agree in 
form with adverbs of manner; such are: abraba, “ greatly 
very” ;—hauhaba, “highly ” ;—wmikilaba, “ greatly ” his 
allandj6, ‘‘ wholly, completely ” ;—ussindo, “ specially,” 


* Osthoff, Kuhn’s ZS, XXIII. 90, taking up a suggestion of Paul’ 
Germania XX., shows that the prototypes of these Bedvs. were probelily 
old fem. sing. accusatives; cf. the Grk. oyedin», ypdpdqv, &c.; Lat. clam 
perperam, &c.; while those in -a (-ba, -na, &c.) were old sing. ablatives,. 
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(ii) The Definite are the old simple (or unextended) de- 
grees of adjectives (See § 40 (4, ii)) ; as: hauhis, “higher”; 
—néhwis, “ nearer” ;—mais, “more” ;—and, with loss of i, 
mins, “less”? ;—watrs, “ worse” ;—to which may be added 
two in -0s, viz.: aljaleikés, “otherwise,” and sniumundos, 
“more diligently’; which are comparative forms corre- 
sponding to the positives aljaleiké and sniumundé given in 
(1, il) above. Two superlatives also occur, viz.: frumist, 
“first-of-all” ;—maist, “‘at-most’’: these, in form, are the 
accus. neut. sing. of superl. adjs. (§ 59 (8)). 

Mais is frequently intensified by jilu, filaus (See (6) below), 
und filu, “much,” or, in questions, hwan filu, und hwan flu= 
“how much more”; as: Is jilu mais (or und filu mais) hro- 
pida, ‘‘he cried out a great deal more.” 


(8) Adverbs of Time may also, in meaning, be Definite 
(indicating a fixed point or period of time) ; as: nu, “now”; 
himma daga, “to-day”; and Indefinite (indicating dura- 
tion or an unfixed period); as: fram-wigis, “evermore” ; 
suman and simlé, “formerly.” As to derivation, however, 
they may be either Simple,—as nu, “now” ; ju, “already” ; 
hwan, “when”; pan, “then”; which are, as it were, fossilized 
cases of old pronouns ;—or Compound (more properly, ad- 
verbial phrases),—of which the leading member is generally 
a case of a noun or pronoun; as: himma daga (dat.), “to- 
day” (§ 64 (3)) ;—gistra-dagis (gen.), “to-morrow” ;—du 
matrgina, ‘to-morrow (morning) ” ;—fram himma nu, 
“thenceforth” ;—dagis hwizuh (gen.), “day-by-day” ;—ju- 
pan, “forthwith” ;—suns or suns-aiw, “immediately ” ;— 
ni aiw (acc.), “never.” Fatrpis, “ previously,” is a compa- 
rative. 


(4) Adverbs of Place involve the notions of rest in a place, 
or of motion to or motion from a place (i. e., direction). The 
Gothic, like some other languages, shows triplets of related 
adverbs adjusted to express these three notions. One such 
series of triplets is derived from the simple interrogative and 
demonstrative pronouns ; viz. : 





hwap & ' 7 : 
hwar, where .... Roe } , whither .. Awaprd, whence ; 
par, there ...... *pap, thither ........ pepro, thence ; 
hér, here...----- hidré, hither ...... 
jaind & . a ee : 
jainar, yonder .. vale det? thither .. jatnpré, thence ; 


aljar, elsewhere. . aljap, other-whither. . aljapro, from elsewhere. 


0 2 
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Another such series is related to prepositions ; viz. : 


tupa, above ...... iup, up, upwards.... tupaprd, from above ; 
inna, in, within .. in, in..........-- innaprd, from within ; 
uta, without...... at, out, forth ...... utapro, from without ; 


fairra, afar off .... .... fairrapré, from afar. 


The following appears to be related to the subst. dala- (n.), 
“ dale, valley ” :— 


dalapa, below .... dalap, down........ dalapro, from below. 





Allapré, “from all quarters,” is from the adj. a/la-, “all.” 

In some adverbs the suffix -na has nearly or quite the same 
force as -pré; viz.: afta, “behind”; aftana, “from behind”’; 
—hindar (prep.), “behind, beyond”; hindana, “from behind 
or beyond” ;—but iupana (from iup—See above) means 
“from the beginning” ;—innana is used as =inna, and utana 
as = tita ;—so also, samana, “ together, at once ;” but samap, 
“together,” occurs with verbs of motion. 


(5) Adverbs of Number, or, more properly, Number of 
Times, are Definite or Indefinite. Of the former none are 
simple except aftra, “again,” ¢.e., “once more”; the rest 
are phrases formed with sinpa- (§ 61 (3, v)); of which the 
extant instances are: ainamma sinpa, “once” ;—twaim sin- 
pam, “twice” ;— prim sinpam, “thrice” ;—fimf sinpam, “ five 
times ” ;—sibun sinpam, seven times. The only extant ex- 
ample with an ordinal is anparamma sinpa, “a second time”’’; 
but as an equivalent of *pridjin sinpa there occurs the phrase 
pridjo pata (neut. accus.), “the third time,’ which is an 
obvious imitation of the Grk. tpitov rotro.—Indefinite are: 
ufta, “often,” and the phrase manag mél, “many a time.” 


(6) Miscellaneous Adverbs.—The old Instrumentals pé 
and hwé ($§ 64 (1) & 66 (1)) are adverbial. From the latter 
are formed the important Interrogative Adverbs Bi-hwé, 
“whereby ? how?” and Du-hwé, “wherefore? why?” Other 
advs., which are obviously cases (mostly genitives) of substs. 
or adjs., are: (ni) allis, “ (not) at all” ;—rathtis, “ indeed, 
truly ” ;—filaus, “much, very much”; and filw (acc. neut.), 
“much, often”’ ;—andwatrpis, “‘over-against”’ ;—/andis, “ far 
away ” (Ut. “ over-the-land ”) ;—di sunjai,“ truly, of a truth.” 
(Compare the O.E. needs, whiles, nights, &c., which are old 
genitives.) Add the phrases: in fulhsnja, “secretly” ;—in 
batrhtein, “openly” ;—bi sumata or bi sum ain, “in part.” 
(Compare our in vain, on high, &c.) But pata andaneipé or 


* The A-S. equivalent, s’3, O.E. sith, sithe, was used in precisely the 
same way: thus Spenser (Cal., Jan.), “a thousand sithes.” 
. 
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pata wiprawatrpé (acc.), “contrariwise,” are.imitations of the 
? 
Grk. todvavtiov. 


(7) Under Adverbs it is usual to place the Particles of 
Affirmation, Negation, and Interrogation ; as: ni, “ not?’ ;— 
né, “nay, no, not” ;—ja and jai, “yea.” The interrogative 
-u (sometimes strengthened to -wh) is attached enclitically to 
the first word of its clause; as: skuld-u ist ...? “is it law- 
ful ...?”’—sometimes even to a prefix, which it separates 
from the root ; as : ga-u-laubjats ... , “do ye-two believe. ..?” 
With -w are formed the compounds niu = Lat. nonne, “ (is) 
not...,” “ (shall) not ...,” &c.;—jau, “ whether” (in 
indirect questions), “if,” “so, so then” ;—and pau, “or” 
(in the second of two alternative questions; as in: skuld-u 
ist... pau ni? “is it lawful..., or not?”’), “than,” “in 
that case.” Other interrogative particles are: an (= Lat. an), 
which generally accompanies interrogative pronouns; as: an 
hwa..., “what then...?” an hwas...? “who then...?” 
—nuh (=nu-+uh), which is similarly used ; as: hwanuh...? 
“what then”; (sometimes indeed an and nuh are both used ; 
as: an nuh is...? “and art thou then ...??’;)—and ibai, 
which, like Lat. num, expects a negative answer; but both 
ibai, “lest,” and nibai=ni+ibai, “unless,” are also con- 
junctions.—Some pronominal interrogatives (as, hwar, hwan, 
hwaiwa) have appeared under other heads. 


83. Prepositions immediately precede the words they 
“govern”; and, in Gothic, only certain particles—viz., the 
enclitic -u, -uk, and conjunctions that cannot stand first in 
their clauses, such as auk, pan, raihtis—are allowed to come 
between the two. In origin, prepositions may be assigned to 
the class of pronominal (demonstrative) roots; and the very 
oldest of them probably consisted of a single consonant pre- 
ceded or followed by a single short vowel’, or, at most, 
flanked by two such vowels. On this view, preps. involving 
two consonants are to be regarded as later compounds. Still 
later, and indeed special, for the most part, to the separate 
languages, are those derived from inflectible words; such as 
Lat. circa, Go. alja, Engl. between, notwithstanding; &e. 
For convenience, prepositions, like adverbs, may be arranged 
according to their functions, i. e., according to the cases they 
govern, although these functions are not answered to by cor- 
responding variations of form. 


, ann in KZS, XXIII. 559-579, His general view is pro- 
inthe pace ha the details of his elaborate scheme are often of doubtful 


value. 
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(1) Prepositions governing the Accusative :—and, “along, 
throughout, against” ;—fadr, “for, for (=on account of), 
before” ;—inuh, “without” ;—pairh, “through, by, by- 
means-of ” ;—undar, “ under” ;—wipra, “towards, against, 
over-against.” 

(2) Prepositions governing the Dative :—af, “of, from, by, 
on (the right side, left side)” ;—alja, “but, except” ;—du, 
“to” ;—faiira, “before, for, for (=on account of)” ;—fram, 
“ from, of, with, by, for” ;—mip, “ with” ;—néhwa, “nigh-to, 
near”’ ;—us, “ out-of, from.” 


(8) Prepositions governing the Accusative and Dative :— 
afar, “ after, according-to” ;—ana, “on, upon, in, into, about 
(=nearly)”’;—at, “at, by, with, to”;—6i, “by, about, 
around, against, according-to” ;—hindar, “behind, beyond, 
among ”;—wf, “‘under, in-the-days-of” ;—ufar, “ over, 
above, besides, beyond ”’ ;—und, “until, up-to,” (and, with 
dat.,) “ for’? =“ in exchange or return for.” i 


(4) Preposition governing the Accusative, Dative, and Geni- 
tive :—in (with acc.=) “in, into, towards”; (with dat.=) 
“im, into, among”; (with gen.=) “on-account-of, for-the- 
sake-of.”’ 

(5) Various simple prepositions may occur in Gothic, as 
in English, without any noun or pronoun after them: they 
are then really adverbs of place or direction; as: jah biprag- 
jands fair ..., ‘and running-on before....” On the 
other hand, some derived adverbs in -6 and -ana, also de- 
noting place or direction, may take a case (nearly always the 
gen.) of a noun or pronoun after them,—that is, may be- 
come prepositions: such are: hindana, “beyond” ;—innana, 
“ within ” ;—ufaré, “over, above” ;—and utana, “ without, 
outside”: ufaré governs the dative also. The phrase in 
andwairfja (+gen.), lit. “in-the-presence- (of),” is fre- 
quently used as a prep.=“ before.” 


84. Conjunctions, like prepositions, are mostly traceable to 
pronominal elements either alone or in combination: the 
reader will easily recognize many such among the follow- 
ing words. Conjunctions (grouping them also functionally) 
may be: 

(1) Copulative :—jah, “and, also” ;—-wh (enclitic), “and, 
also” ;—jah ...jah..., “both... and.. .”;—ni patainei 
-..akjah..., “not only... butalso....” 

(2) Disjunctive or Distributive :—atppau, “or, or other- 
wise”’ ;—eipau, “or else”? ;—andizuh ... aippau..., “either 
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+15 OF. . +? 3—jappé ... jappé..., “whether ... or whether 
..5-—nt (or nih)... ni (or nih) .. >, “neither... nor... .” 

(3) Adversative :—ak, akei, “but” ;—ip, pan, appan, “but, 
however.” 

(4) Final :—ei, “that” ;—dupé, duppé ei, and du pamma ei, 
“ to-the-end-that ” ;—(ni) péei, “ (not) that ” ;—ibai, “lest 
(=that .. . not) ” ;—swaei, swaswé, swé, “ so-that.” 

(5) Conclusional :—nu, nuh, pannu, panuh, eipan, dupé or 
duppé, are all (in most instances, but not always) =“ there- 
fore”’;—with a negative imperative, nunu occurs; as: ni 
nunu ogeip, “fear ye not therefore.” 

(6) Concessive :—pau, “in-that-case” ;—pauhjabai, “even- 
though ” ;—swépauh, “ indeed.” 

(7) Causal :—auk, allis, rathtis, “for” ;—unté, dupé ei, 
“ because” ;—(ni) péei, “ (not) because”’ ;—pandé, “ inas- 
much-as.” 

(8) Conditional :—jabai, (and rarely) pandé and tp, “if”; 
—nibai, niba, “unless (=if. . . not).” 

(9) Temporal: —dipé, “when, as” ;—pan, “when” ;— 
mippanei, “ while” ;—pandé, “ while, as-long-as” ;—sunsei, 
“as-soon-as ” ;—faurpizei, “ before-that ”’ ;—unté, und patei, 
* until.”—Add the phrases: swa langa hweila swé, “as long 
as” ;—und pata hweilds pei, “as long as” (dt. “ up-to that- 
point of-time that’’) ;—and swa ufta swé, “as often as.” 

(10) Local :—parei, “where’’; padei, “where, whither” ;— 
pishwaduh padei or pei, “ whithersoever” ;—pishwaruh pei, 
“wheresoever.”” (Compare the Indef. Pronouns, § 68 (2).) 


(11) Comparative :—pau, “than”; swé...swaswé..., 
“as...8o0...753—swé (or swaswé)...swa (or swah, or 
swa jah), “as...soalso....” 


(12) Pronominal :—ei, patet (pammez), pei, (and rarely) unté, 
= “that,” when introducing substantival clauses (Syntax, 
§ 103 (xv), 108 (vi), e¢ alibi). 

Frequently two conjunctions of nearly the same force are 
used together; as: bipéh pan, “when, after-that”’ ; — auk 
rathtis or auk allis, “for indeed” ;—pannu nuh, ‘ there- 
fore’ :—and especially the enclitic -wh (-up) with pan; as: 
was-up-pan, “and he was.” 


84*. Interjections. These are few: the words only so used 
are but three, viz.: 6, “O!”—sai, “lo! ”’—wai, “‘ woe!” 
But other parts of speech may be used interjectionally ; as : 
watla, “well then!” and jaz, “yea, O!” Add the three 
old imperatives, 2 p. 8. Airi, 2 p. du. hirjats, 2 p. pl. hirjip, 
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“Come!” and the clause, Nis sijat, “God forbid!” (it., 
“be it not so.”)—WVainet introduces an exclamatory and 
optative clause,—“ would that ....,” or ‘would to God 
that..... ai 


85. Accentuation.—As we have now had before us all the 
forms that Gothic words can assume, this may be a suitable 
place for a few paragraphs on Accentuation’. 


(1, i) The central feature of every I-E. system of Accen- 
tuation is the primary or acute accent. This, in different 
languages, may differ both in nature and in position. In the 
primitive speech the acute was probably more musical in 
quality (or more dependent on “ pitch”) and less dependent 
on emphasis or force than in the Teutonic dialects; while, 
as to position, it was free or movable,—+. e., it might rest 
either on the root, or on a derivative suffix, or on a case- ora 
person-ending even in the different inflexional forms of the 
same word. This freedom persisted in Teutonic down to a 
comparatively late date ($$ 30, 31); and its effects both on 
vowels and on consonants are visible to this day. 

(11) But sometimes a vowel indicates an accentuation at 
variance with that indicated by a neighbouring consonant. 
Thus, in Go. wu/fa-, ul =/ implies accentuation of the suffix, 
while f (=Aw, § 34 (2)) implies accentuation of the root. In 
this instance the discrepancy dates from prim. times, and 
may be explained by assuming, with Moller, an early prim. 
N.s. *wérgqos, but G.s. wrgés-jo; &c.: the weak root must 
then be supposed to have spread from the oblique to the 
direct cases, without, however, displacing the acute, which 
in these latter cases rested on the root’. 

(i) But before the dispersion of the Teutonic tribes the 
primary accent had ceased to be movable; and in all forms 


» See Lachmann, Kleinere Schriften, I. 358-406 ;—Holtzmann, Gram., 
I. ii. 80-55 ;—Sievers in PBB. IV. 522-539 and V. 68-163 ;—Paul in VI. 
10-12 and 124-178, and M.H.D. Gram. 6-9 ;—Scherer, Zur Gesch., 75-89, 
cap. v. passim, and Anhang iii. (embodying Heinzel’s strictures on 
Sievers), On the accentuation of compounds see (besides the foregoing) 
Grimm, D.G., I. 17-20 (ed. Scherer) ;—Kluge, PBB. VI. 893-399, and 
KZ. XXVI. 68-81, 328 ;—Schmidt, KZ. XX VI. 20-42. On the relation 
of the O.Teut. to the prim. accentuation see Verner, KZ. XXIII. 97-130; 
—Kluge, QF. XXXII. passim, and KZ. XX VI. 92-103 ;—Paul in Beitr. 
VI. 538-554 ;—Noreen in VII. 481-444;—Moller in VIL 482-547 ;— 
Kremer in VIII. 371-460. 

* See similar instances in § 40 (6, iv, v, vi) and Note’ to § 81 above. 
Others (collected by Noreen and Kluge) show dialectic variations which 
must have arisen in Teut. times (¢. g., Go. blopa- by W.Teut. bléda-, 
“blood”; or Go. Atihru- by W.T. hungr(u)-, “ hunger”’). 
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of simple (7. e. uncompounded) words it had settled upon the 
radical syllable (see § 30, Note *, and § 31 (4)). The natural 
correlative to this elevation of the root was the depression and 
weakening of such of the subsidiary syllables as became 
quite. unaccented, especially many of the finals (§ 35 (2)). 
Intermediate in power, however, to the primary accent and 
the absence of accent, stood a secondary accent, which still, 
although in a less degree than the primary, tended to preserve 
the vowel or syllable upon which it rested. 


(2,1) If now we had to deal only with the primary accent in 
simple words, our task would be easy. But there are many 
gradations of accent; there are many varieties of compound 
words; and the relative accentuation of words in continuous 
speech is continually shifting. As to the first point, the 
variations of accent are generally ranged in three grades,— 
the primary or acute (marked by’), the secondary or grave 
(‘), and the unaccented or weak; or, as we may call them, 
the higher, middle, and lower grades ; but in a long series of 
words all the higher grades are not equally acute, nor all the 
middle grades equally grave, nor all the lower grades equally 
weak. In the case of simple words standing alone, however, 
the possible gradations are very few ; and the main problem is, 
where to place the middle grade or grades; for then (the place 
of the acute being known) the weak syllable or syllables are 
also known. In the case of isolated disyllables the accentua- 
tion of the final is indifferent ; but if they be embodied in a 
sentence the final will take the grave or be weak according 
as the initial syllable of the next word is weak or not: such 
final may also take the grave before a pause. (See (5) below.) 

(ii) For tri- and poly-syllables the problem is more diffi- 
cult; and various attempts have been made to lay down a 
rule for settling the place of the grave. Thus Lachmann, from 
the scansion of O.H.G. verse, concluded that when the radical 
syllable was long, the next syllable bore the grave, but when 
short, the next but one; and Holtzmann, Scherer, and others 
have accepted this rule as valid for the Teutonic, notwith- 
standing the contradictory evidence of the dialects. Sievers, 
however, entirely rejected it, and, in his powerful articles, 
laid down the rule that the place of the grave was on the 
final,—a rule which still leaves certain important instances 
unexplained. Wider than these rules is Paul’s theory of a 
movable secondary accent for the Teut. : in nouns (the verb 
requires special treatment; see (3, iv) below) this accent is 
supposed to have normally rested on the derivative suffix 
(when there was one) in the direct cases (N. & A. s. & pl.), but 
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in the oblique cases on the endings. With this theory, with 
the (perhaps disputable) postulate that no two successive syl- 
lables can have precisely the same accentuation (See Note’), 
and with the assumption of form-leveling in various direc- 
tions, he may be considered to have solved the problem. 


(8,1) The Gothic dialect has no history (§ 12): the dis- 
cussion of its accent-system is therefore involved in many 
difficulties; nor has any of the scholars yet mentioned, 
except Holtzmann (and he but partially’) attempted a direct 
investigation into it. However, for this dialect also we must 
start from the fact that the primary accent rested on the 
radical (initial) syllable of simple words. As to the second- 
ary, we shall, in the following remarks, keeping our eye on 
the non-Gothic dialects, be chiefly guided by Paul’s theory, 
and by the vocalism of certain types of Gothic words. 

(ii) For Gothic disyllables the remarks in (2, i, ad fin.) 
hold good. For many trisyllabic forms the accent-schemes are 
pretty certain ; e.g.: N. A.s.n. Adubip*, “head,” for *hdudi- 
da(m), D. héubida, G. hdubidis, D. pl. hdubidam, G. hdubide ; 
but N.A. pl. Adubida ;—N. A. s.n. liuhap, “light,” D. liuhada, 
G. -dis ;—N.s.m. kdtils, “pot, (kettle),”’ for *kdtilaz, D. kd- 
tila, G. -lis, N. pl. kdtilos (See (5, ii) below), A. -dans, D. -lam, 
G. -lé ;—N.s. m. himins, “heaven,” himind, -nis, N. pl. -nos, 
&c. ;—N. s. f. mdgaps, “maiden,” D. mdgapdi, G. -pdis, 
pl. prob. mdgapéis, &c. ;—diupipa, “depth,” déupipdai, -pos, 
pl. -pos, -pom, -pd;—sdiwdla, -alai, -los; &c.—Disyllabic 
u-substs. give G. pl. stiniwé, handiwé, &c.° ;—n-substs. masc. 
& neut. give G. pl. gimane, dttané, hdirtané, duganeé, &c. ;— 
fem., tingund, dirzeind, &c.; but neut. N. A. pl. hAdirtona, 
dugona, &e.—The D. pl. abnam, watnam, &e. (§ 51), clearly 
imply *db(a)nam, *wdt(a)nam, &c., as Holtzmann points out; 
but it is doubtful whether, as H. thinks, hanam, gumam, &c., 
can be for *hdnan’m, *guiman’m, &c.: datives like *hdn’ndm, 
*mén’nam, and the like, may very well have led to Adnam, 
&c.; and these, together with the influence of the very 
numerous a-declension datives (wulfam, jukam, &c.), may 
have determined the form of the current dative in the n- 
declension. Where a final long vowel persists in N. or A.s. 
or pl. of trisyllables it should probably bear the grave (See 


° Holtzmann unfortunately died before he could return to the subject, 
as he proposed. 

* N.B.—In this section refraction and vowel-quantity are not marked. 
The dash (') here always means the acute accent; in the case of diph- 
thongs it is placed over the first vowel. 

° See §§ 48+, when meanings are not here given. 
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(5, i1)); as in f. mdnagéi, G. mdnageins, N. pl. mdnageins, 
but G. pl. mdnageind ;—neut. bdrnilo, G. bdrnilins, N. A. pl. 
bdrnilona, but G. bdérnilone ;—m. Idisardéis (-eis=-is=-iis), 
ldisarja, pl. jos; but A.s. Idiscri. Examples with long 
penult.: n. witop, witodis, -du, pl. witdda, witeddm, -de;— 
f. Idiseins, ldiseindi, -ndis, pl. -nds, nins, -nim, -nd;—f. hldi- 
wasna, “tomb,” hidiwasnci, -nds, pl. -nds*, -ndm, -nd ;— 
Srdujindssus, frdujinassau; &e. 

(ii) The strong adjective may be approached from the 
instructive forms,—A.s.m. (ni)ainndhun (by aindhun), D. 
(ni) ainumméhun ($68 (5)). In these, as Holtzmann sug- 
gests, the grave was drawn to or held on the 6 and é (whence 
their length) by the enclitic -hun (cf. also hwandh, hwamméh, 
hwarjanoh, hwarjamméh, § 67; and see (5, ii) below). The 
interior vowel, with or without n, has vanished from din- 
(n)ohun, and with m is reduced to wum=m in dinummeéhun : 
its syllable therefore in each instance must have been unac- 
cented. Now comparing with the foregoing forms the 
A. & D.s. of the simple adj. (§ 61 (i)) with their full interior 
vowel and shortened final, and comparing the N. & A.s.n. 
with hwdrjatoh (§ 67 (2)), we must infer the accentuation,— 
dindna, dinamma, dindta: the first and third of these agree 
with Paul’s theory; while, for the second, the grave must be 
supposed to have shifted (perhaps by assimilation to ainina 
&c.) from the final to the penult. This was no doubt the 
accentuation of similar trisyllabic adj.-forms; but in the G. 
pl. m., n., & f., and the G.s. f., the grave certainly rested on 
the endings. Hence we may write: gédana, gédata, géd- 
amma, but gédaize, -zos, -20 ;—dwdlana, dwdlata, dwdlamma, 
“foolish,” but dwdlaizd, -zds, -z0; &c., &e. For tetrasyl- 
lables Paul’s rules put a grave on the derivative suffix and 
a second grave on the ending; as: dudags for *duddgaz, 
“blessed,” duddgana, duddgata, dudiagamma, dudagaize; f. 
dudaga, dudagci, -gos, &c.;—mdndgana, mdnagaize, &e. ;— 
mikiland, -ata, aize, &e. ;—ldétiland, -aize, &c. ;—mdhteigana, 
-aize; &c., &c.; where the vocalism of -ana, -ata, &c., follows 
that of the trisyllabic forms. And here must be placed the 
vowel-declensions of strong- and weak-vb. ptcps.; as: gibd- 
nand, -atau, -amma, -aize, &c.;—sdlbddan&, -amma, &e. ;— 
frawinoddana, -amma; &c. Also superlatives: frdddstand, 
ldsiwostand, siitistana; &c. In weak-adj. forms (§ 58) the 
vocalism suggests: blindodna, blindané, blindond ;—mdhttiga, 
-gan, mahteigin, -gins, mahteigona, but mdhteigane; f. prob. 
mihteigd, -gon, -gons, but G. pl. mdhteigond ;—ptep., hdus- 

6 Possibly the ever-recurring fem. art. & pron. pds may have contributed 
to the persistence of the above N. pl. ending, -ds. 
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jands, “hearing,” hdusjindan, hdusjandin, -dins, -dona, hdus- 
jandané, -deind ;—piudandnds, piudanondins, -dona, but piuda- 
nondané, -deind ;—compar., stiliza, siitizin, -\ns, suitizane, &c. ; 
—hdndugodza, -ane, -ond, hdndigozin, -ins, -dns, dna ;—wk. 
superl., ldsiwdsta, -ane, Idstwostin; &e. (But see (4, iii) 
below.) 

(iv) In the present tenses of vbs. Paul puts the grave on 
the thematic vowel,—ndsjada, ndsjaima, frdujindp, frawi- 
nondau; &c. In the extant reduplicating vbs. the acute 
probably fell on the redupl. syll. (gdigrot, hdihait, i. e. gé-, 
hé-) ; and in tri- or tetra-syllabic forms the grave probably 
settled on the 3rd syll.,—gdigrotum, gdigrotéima; &c. In 
the weak preterite the grave is usually assigned to the 
da-(dé-)suffix throughout; but if, as 1s probable, the Teut. 
sing. was once of the form *nasidém, -dés, -dé (§ 81 (1, iv) 
and (2, iii)), the state of the Gothic finals indicates the 
accentuation,—ndsida, ndsides, ndsida; habdida, hdbaides ; 
Sraujindda, frdujinodés; &c.; although, by the time of 
Ulfilas, the da-forms may have assumed the grave, by assi- 
milation to the rest of the pret. 


4,1) For compounds formed with prefixes Lachmann 
established the rule, which holds for Teutonic, that in com- 
pound verbs so formed the verb bore the acute, but in nouns 
the prefix. A disyllabic prefix would, of course, in noun- 
composition, fall under the same treatment as other disyllabic 
initial components (§ 44 (2) above) ; and if once oxytone (as 
most of such particles were), it would preserve its full form; 
while in verb-composition, under a reduced accent-scheme, 
it became, or tended to become, monosyllabic, or, if a mono- 
syllable, was liable to other weakenings. Such a difference 
of form appears in Gothic compounds with and- by anda-; as 
(vbs.): andhditan", “to confess”; andniman, “to accept”’; 
&c.; but (nouns): dndahait (n.), “a confession”; dnda-. 
numts (f.), “ acceptation”’; &c. If und is a weaker form of 
and (§ 45 (2)), it also is consistent in appearing with verbs 
only. But, as in other dialects, so in Gothic, there was an 
extensive assimilation in form of the verb- and the noun- 
prefixes. Thus, ana- always shows its full form with verbs 
as well as nouns; but af- (from *abd) always appears with 
nouns as well as verbs; while faura and faur are used in- 
differently with either. Still, the accent-schemes were .pro- 


* The infin. was originally «4 noun-form (§ 40 (2, vi)), but when 
attracted into the verb-system, a compound infin. was no doubt ver 
early assimilated to the vb. in point of accentuation: the same is probably 
true of the ptcps., at least the pres. ptep. 
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bably not affected (anafilhan, “to hand on (a custom, &c.),”’ 
but dnafih (n.), “a tradition”; &c.). Holtzmann indeed 
conjectured, and Kluge has made probable, that in Gothic 
noun-compounds the acute fell (sometimes, at any rate) even 
on prefixes which in other dialects are unaccented,—gdguds, 
“pious”; bimait (n.), “circumcision”; &c. The negative 
insep. prefix un- (properly used with nouns only) perhaps 
always bore the acute. This would naturally lead to a modi- 
fication of the accent-scheme of the conjoined word; as: 
A.s. hdilana, “sound, whole,’ but unhdiland; D.s. fré- 
damma, “ wise,” but tinfrodamma; &c. 

(ii) Of noun-compounds proper (§ 44 (2)) the accentuation, 
when the first component was monosyllabic, would be: D.s. 
gidhisa; N.s. ldushandus, A. léushandjand; &c. But when 
each component was of more than one syllable their radical 
accents were more nearly equal: the first was still the higher 
of the two; but the second might also claim to belong to 
the higher grade. Holtzmann accordingly calls the first a 
* double-acute,” and uses two dashes for it (’’)°; as: N.s. 
adj. hdnduwéurhts, but A. handuwdurhtand ;—D.s. wei!'na- 
garda; G. s. fra" pjamdrzeindis; &c. But here again un- 
would take off the highest accent: A.s. u'n-handuwdurh- 
tand, “ not-made-with-hands ”; adv. u''n-a*nastuniba, “ invi- 
sibly ”; &c. In some verb-forms with double prefix the 
order of the two acutes is the reverse of the foregoing: 
fduragasa'tida’ (imma) “I placed before (him) ” ;—mipana- 
ku''mbide*dun (imma), “ they sat-at-meat with (him)”; &c. 

(iii) In polysyllabic forms some “ heavy ” suffixes in Go. 
probably (as in other dialects) took the sub-acute; i.e¢., as 
Scherer suggests, these forms simulated composition: such 
perhaps were,—A.s. ba''rizéinana, by N.s. bdrizéins, “ made 
of barley”; and also some of the forms already cited in 
(8, iii) above; as: compar. G. pl. ha!ndugdzané ;—ptep. frau''- 
jinéndané ;—or adv. u'nfai*rinédaba, “unblamably,”’ (like 
unanasiuniba, above). The -dé- of polysyllabic weak prets. 
certainly took the lower acute,—wei' two" didédum, “we bore 
witness ” ; frau'ji*nodédeéina, “they might rule”; &c. 

(5, i) In continuous speech the logical importance of the 
successive words is continually varying, and their accent- 
schemes are correspondingly raised or depressed, or even 
altered in their proportions. Thus, before a more highly 
accented syllable a weak syllable may be further weakened 


8 As the grave similarly varied, we may use ("‘) for its higher grade : 
the variations of the weak grade must for the present be left undistin- 
guished. 
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and may even disappear (cf. pat’ist, kar’ist, &c., § 35 (1)) ; 
and in this way Sievers and Paul account for the loss of the 
stem-vowel in the N.s. of certain declensions (e. g.: dags ist 
=*ddgaz ist; mikils ist =*mikilaz tst; &c.). On the contrary, 
before an unaccented syllable, and also in pausd (i.e., at the 
end of a phrase or clause) a syllable may take a somewhat 
higher accent than in other positions ; as do wf and the final 
of pata in: hdusjandans pata, uskisun imma tt us bdurg, 
‘hearing that, they cast him dut from the city.” 

(ii) These principles give rise to the phenomena of pro- and 
en-clisis. The Go. enclitics par excellence (-uh, -u, -hun) have 
fused with the words which they originally followed; and we 
have already seen, in (3, iii), examples of their influence upon 
a preceding syllable. It is to a similar influence that Holtz- 
mann would attribute the persistence, contrary to the auslaut- 
gesetz, of the full endings in certain direct cases plural (dag-6s, 
-ans, manag-ans, -6s, &c.) ; although he is unable to point out 
any special enclitic agent which could have affected them. 
The proclitics most nearly answering to the coalescing enclitics 
are the monosyllabic prefixes of verbs (See (4, i, i1) above). 
But between such prefixes and their verbs the enclitics uh 
and u may wedge themselves in; thus: (uf-wdpjan, “to cry 
out”; but) %b-uwh-wdpida, “he cried out” ;—(bi-gitan, “to 
find” ; but) di-w-gitai, “will he find?” &c. Even a third 
particle ora pronoun is sometimes thrust in, and in turn acts 
enclitically upon wh or uw; as: (dis-sitan, ‘to fall upon” 
(said of fear) ; diz-uh-sdt, ‘and (fear) fell upon (them) ”; 
but) diz-h-pan-sa"t, “and thereupon (fear) fell on (them).” 
See also gd-w-hwa-se"hwi (§ 45 (2, ga-).) In these proclitic 
conglomerates the effect of each successive enclitic is to raise 
by a grade the accent of the preceding one. 

(iii) But the terms pro- and en-clitic, in a wider sense, 
cover many separate subsidiary words in a clause. Thus the 
article, prepositions, and conjunctions are proclitic; unem- 
phatic pronouns may be either pro- or en-clitic; while a 
proclitic to a following word may act enclitically upon a 
preceding one (as at in Idisjin at médréin, “ to teach by the 
sea”’) ; and, further, as in the conglomerates just treated in 
(ii), so an enclitic may attach itself to one of these indepen- 
dent proclitics; or two or three of the latter may come 
together; or mixed groups may occur. Examples: (us hé- 
mina, “from heaven”; but) uz-u himind wds ? “ was-it from 
heaven ? ”—(af pus silbin, “of thyself” ; but) dd-u pus si"Ibin 
pata quipis? “ sayest-thou that of thysélf?”’ (afar pdta, “ after 
that” ; but) dfar-uh pan pata, “and after that”’ ;—iddjedun- 
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uh ufar mdréin®, “and they wént over the séa”; or, without 
u or uh,—gdngats in po héim’®, “ g6 into the village.” Many 
of these subordinate words, owing to their non-accentuation, 
underwent, in Teutonic, phonetic weakening ; and to the oldest 
Gothic we may assign forms like hwaz, iz, (G.s.) piz, diz, uz, 
ab’’, ub”. In the later Gothic the final consonants became s 
and f in the independent words, hwas, is, uf, &c. (See §§ 30 
(2, v, vi) and 81 (7) above) ; but z and 6 still appear in 
interior positions, as in composition and in oblique cases,— 
hwazuh, izei, pizos, ab-uh, &c. 


(6) With the foregoing sketch we must leave the Gothic 
accentuation, many points in which cannot be satisfactorily 
settled. In conclusion we will here repeat a part of the 
passage quoted in § 11 above, with an attempted assignment 
of the accents :— 

Jah aftra Iésts dugdénun léisjan at ma"rei‘n; jah galésun 
sik du imma ménag?ins fi”lu", swdswé ind galéipandan in skip 
gasitan in maréin; jah dll4 so mdnagéi wipra méréin ana 
stapa was. Jah ldisida ins (or Idisida ins? see (3, iv)) in 
gajukom (or in gajiikom ? see (4, i) ad fin.) ma"na‘g, jah quap 
im in Idiseinai seindi: Hau’sei"p! Sai, urréun sa saidnds du 
sdian frai’/wa séinamma. Jah walrp, mip-panei sdisd, sim 
raihtis gadréus faur wi'g, jah quémun ftglos jah frétun pata 
(orfrétin pata?). A'nparuh-pan gadraus ana stai/nahamma, 
paréi ni hébaida (or habaida) dirpa managa; jah sins urra’nn, 
in pizéi ni hdbaida diupaizos dirpos: at sannin pan urrin- 
nandin ufbra’nn, jah, unté ni habaid’a waurtins, gapau'rs- 
noda*; &c. &c. 


® The determination of the accentuation in groups of subordinate words, 
se teat when some are disyllables, is not always easy. I much doubt 
whether Paul’s postulate—that no two successive syllables have the 
same accent-grade,—which may hold good for individual words, can be 
granted for words in series. Before and after a pause, at any rate, 
however slight, (as, I think, Paul concedes,) exactly the same level of 
accent may occur; and further, two successive syllables may often ve on 
the lowest level; at least, with ordinary enunciation, I am unable to 
perceive any difference of strength between -to and the, in “g6 into the 
village”; or between -er and the in “ dver the séa.” 

I ought perhaps to have mentioned before that Paul, in arranging 
gradations of accent, discriminates between strength, or emphasis, and 
tone, or musical pitch. To avoid prolonged discussion of the subject 
I have tacitly assumed that variations of emphasis carry with them 
variations of tone, as they mostly do. 

10 These two preps. were probably, as Sievers thinks, shortened from 
*aba, *uba, for *afd, *ufd, (Gk. dnd, t76). 


PART IV. 
SYNTAX. 


86. Syntax treats of words as members of the Proposition 
or Sentence,—i. e., as used in combination for the expression 
of thought or feeling. As, therefore, the unit of Phonology 
is the articulate sound ; and as the unit of Morphology is the 
word composed of such sounds ; so the primary unit of Syn- 
tax is the simple proposition. The abstract basis of Syntax 
lies in the relationship existing among the successive ideas 
or notions combined in any mental operation; but the 
concrete exponents both of the ideas or notions and of their 
relationships are the completed words whose formation has 
been studied under Morphology; and the special business of 
the Syntax of any language is to deduce, from the usages of 
that language, the rules which control the assignment of its 
various word-forms to the expression of those relationships. 
In doing this, however, the purview of Syntax must extend 
beyond its primary unit ; for men ultimately found themselves 
able to evolve, by an uninterrupted effort, a cluster of closely- 
allied simple thoughts adjusted to one another in various 
appropriate relationships, and to express such a thought- 
cluster by a corresponding cluster of simple propositions. 
This process required the formation of elaborate conjunctional 
machinery, and, especially in the older I-E. languages, in- 
volved alterations in the form and order of the words in some 
of the constituent propositions’. All such results of the 
process have likewise to be investigated by Syatax *. 


87. The Syntax of the Gothic language is, in its main 
features, closely similar to that of every other I-E. language’. 
The principal relationships accordingly into which the con- 
stituents of a sentence may enter are : 


* Lat. disco, but lego ut Discam ;—senex est, but sciebut sk SENEM 
ESSE; &c. 

* In the following outlines of Go. Syntax it is assumed that the reader is 
familiar with the methods and the terminology of grammatical analysis. 


* In the Gothic remains, which are mostly close translations from the 
Greek, the idioms and constructions of the latter language often appear to 
be exactly reproduced ; but there is no reason to suppose that any violence 
was done to the native texture of the Gothic: in many respects the two 
languages stood on nearly the same linguistic level. 
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(1) The Subjective or Nominative ;—(2) The Direct Odjec- 
tive or Accusative;—(3) The Secondary, Remoter, or Indirect 
Objective (Dative, &c.) ;—(4) The Aftributive or Adjectival 
(including Apposition) ;—(5) The Predicative or Assertive ; 
—(6) The Adverbial. 


(1) The Sudject of a sentence may be 

(i) A substantive or a pronoun; and its inflexional charac- 
teristic is the Nominative case; as: Stidna quam us himinam 
=“ A-voice came from heaven.” 

(ii) But in Gothic, as in Latin and Greek, the subject may 
be involved in the verb itself (§ 38 (4)); as: Amen quipa 
izwis= “ Verily I-say to-you” ;— Atiddjédun du lésua =“ They- 
came to Jesus.” 

Instead of a subst. or pronoun, any word or collection of 
words having a substantival force may be used; as: 

(iii) An adjective used substantivally; as: Ni patirbun 
swinpat (or hailai) lékeis (gen.) =“ The-strong (or the-whole) 
need not a physician.” 

(iv) An infinitive or infinitive phrase; as: Watirdam 
weihan du ni waihtai daug=“ To-sirive with-words is-profit- 
able for nothing.” 

(v) A participial phrase; as: pai haldandans p6 sweina 
gablaihun = “ Those keeping (=they-that-kept) the swine 
fled.”’ 

(vi) A complex sentence may have for its subject a sub- 
stantival clause (.*. a subordinate subjective proposition) ; 
as: Saei wajaméreip ahman weihana ni habaip fralét aiw = 
“ Whoso blasphemeth the Holy Ghost never hath forgiveness.” 


(2) The Direct Object of a sentence may also be 

(i) a subst. or pronoun; and its inflexional characteristic 
is the Accusative case; as: Herodes nahtamat wairhta = 
« Herod made a supper.” 

(ii) An adjective used substantivally; as: Gasalbodédun 
managans siukans=“ They anointed many sick.” 

(iii) An infinitive or infinitive phrase; as: Appan ik quipa 
izwis ni swaran allis=“ I tell you not to-swear at-all.”’ 

(iv) A participial phrase; as: Andnimip pana sandjandan 
mik=‘‘ He-receiveth him-that-sendeth me.” 

(v) In a complex sentence the direct object may be a 
substantival clause; as: Meridédun e7 idreigddédeina = 
“They preached that (men) were-to-repent.” 

But, as qualificative of (1), it is to be noted 

(vi) That, by specially Gothic usages, a direct object 
appears sometimes in the Genitive, and more frequently in 
the Dative; as: (G.) Hilp meinaizés ungalaubeinais =‘‘ Help- 
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thou mine unbelief” ;—Uswairpip paim unhulpobm=“ He- 
casteth-out the devils.” 

dend as qualificative of (v) it is to be noted 

(vii) That an accus. + infin. (asin Latin) may be construed 
as a clause; e.g.: Hwa wileits taujan mik inquis=“ What 
will-ye-two that I do for you? ” t.e., more familiarly, “ What 
do-you-want me to-do for-you” ?—Allai gadomidédun ina 
skulan wisan daupau=“ They all adjudged him to-be guilty of 
death,” i.e., “that he was guilty,” &c. 


(8) The Secondary, Remoter, or Indirect Object (when there 
is one) must be 

(i) A substantive or pronoun, or an equivalent; but the 
cases and the constructions may vary, as in the following 
samples :—Atgaf haubip Iéhannis pizai maujai (dat.) = “ He- 
gave John’s head to-the damsel” ;—(Aips) panei swor wibra 
Abraham attan unsarana (prep.+acc.) = (The-oath) which 
he-swore to Abraham our father” ;—Gahailida managans 
missaleikaim sathtim (dat.) = “ He-healed many of-various 
diseases.” 

(ii) Rarely, the secondary object is a substantival clause; 
as: Bidei mik pishwizuh-pet (gen.) wileis = “Ask me for 
whatsoever thou-wilt.” 

(iii) Under this head should perhaps be placed the “ facti- 
tive” accusative, whether it be subst., adj., pron., or infin. 
Examples : Hwana puk-silban taujis pu? = “ Whom makest 
thou thyself ?”;—Ni magt ain tagl hweit aippau swart 
gataujan=“‘ Thou-canst not make one hair white or black” ; 
—Baudans gataujip gahaugyan jah unrddjandans rédjan= 
“ The-deaf he-maketh ¢o-hear and the speechless to-speak.” 

(iv) Or watrpan, “to be, become,” may be used between 
the two accusatives ; e. g.: Gatauja inguis watrpan nutans 
manné=‘‘I will make (or cause) you to-become fishers of 
men.” ‘This construction is scarcely distinguishable from 
that in (2, vii.). 

(v) But, instead of a second accusative, du+dat. may be 
used; as: Jus gatawidédup ita du filigrja waidédjané =“ Ye 
have-made it (the temple) into a den of thieves” j—pu, 
manna wisands, taujis puk-silban du gupa=“ Thou, being 
a-man, makest thyself into God.” 


(4) The Aétributive function is discharged either by an 
adjective or by some word, phrase, or clause having an 
adjectival force. 

(i) Anadjective; as: Sum gadraus in airpa gida=“ Some 
fell in good ground.” 

(ul) A participle or participial phrase; as: Daupidai wésun 
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allai, andhaitandans frawatirhtim seinaim=“ Baptized were- 
they all, confessing their sins.” 

(iii) A genitive; as: Galaip in gard pis synaydgafadis = 
“ He-went into the-house of-the ruder-of-the-synagogue.”’ 

(iv) An infinitive or a phrase; as: Aileisabaip (dat.) 
usfullndda mél du batran=“ For-Elizabeth was-fulfilled the- 
time to bring-forth” ;—Ganimip pans mip sis=“ He taketh 
them (that are) with him.” 

(v) A relative clause; as: Insailidédun pata badi ana 
pammei lag sa uslipa=‘ They tied-ropes-to the bed on which 
lay the palsied-man.” 

(vi) Appositional words, phrases, and even clauses, are 
(although less distinctly) of an adjectival character, being 


in garda Daweidis (gen.) piwmagaus seinis (gen.) =“... in 
the house of-David his servant” ;—Gasahw Iakobu (acc.) 
pana (acc.) Zatbaidaiaus jah Idhanné bropar is=“‘ He saw 
James the (son) of- Zebedee and John his brother.’ We cannot, 
of course, give an inflexional case to clauses ; but their syn- 
tactic relationships are just as clear as if we could; thus, in 
the following we have really an objective (substantival) 
clause in apposition with the accus. anabusn :—Anabusn 
niuja giba izwis, ei frijop izwis-missé =“ A new commandment 
I-give to-you, (viz.) that ye-love one-another.’ But in the 
following the same clause assumes a subjective character by 
apposition with pata :—pata ist anabusus meina, et fri6p, &c. 
=“This, (viz.) that ye-love one-another, is my commandment.” 


(5) In Syntax the term “ Predicate” denotes the assertive 
word or words of a sentence ; it includes therefore the “ co- 
pula” (positive and negative) which, in logic, is excluded, 
but excludes the direct and other objects, which, in logic, are 
included. : ; ; 

(i) In Gothic, as elsewhere, the grammatical predicate is 
generally a single verb-form; as: Gaguémun managai= 
“Many-people came-together”: the resolution of such a 
form into its logical equivalents is a matter with which 
grammar has nothing to do. 

(ii) But composite tenses may be formed by means of a 
ptep. plus a tense of wisan or wairpanas copula; or by means 
of an infin. plus a tense of skulan, kunnan, &c.; as: Iohannes 
was daupjands =“ John was baptizing ” ;_Jabai Satana ga- 
dailips warp ...= « Tf Satan was divided...” ;—Wailamérjan 
ik skal=“ Preach I must.” ; 

(iii) Or the grammatical predicate may consist of an 
adjective, a substantive, an adverb, a phrase, or even a clause, 
plus a tense of wisan, wairpan, or of some iar or passive 
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verb, as copula; e.g.: Wastjos is wadirpun hweitts=“ His 
garments became white” ;—pu is Xristus=“ Thou art 
Christ ” ;—Ppomas, saei haitada Didimus=‘ Thomas, who 
is-called Didymus ” ;—Jabai sijai jatnar sunus gawairpjis . . . 
= “If the son of peace be there ...°? ;—Ik us-pamma-fairhwau 
ni-im= “I am-not of-this-world” ;—Sa ist pammei-sokjand- 
usquiman=“ This is the-man-whom-they-seek-to-kill”’ (See 
§ 103 (vi)). But the copula may be suppressed; as: Braid 
daiir, jah rums wig=“ Wide (is) the door, and broad (is) the 
way.” 

(iv) With the parts of wisan and wairpan, du+ a dat. is 
sometimes used; as: Sijaina (opt.=fut.) po twa du leika 
samin=“‘They two shall-become one flesh” ;—(Ik) wairpa 
izwis du attin, jah jus wairpip mis du sunum=“I will-become 
a-father to-you, and ye shall-become sons to me.” This is a 
correlative construction to that in (3, v). 

(v) Sometimes in Gothic (as frequently in English) a 
preposition following a verb may be taken with the verb as 
a loose compound; as: Bidjaip-6i pans wrikandans izwis= 
“ Pray-for them-that-persecute you.” 


(6) The Adveré, as its name imports, is generally attached 
to averb or verbal’; e. g.: 

(i) po alla ubilona innapré usgangand=“ All these evils 
come-out from-within.” 

But the Adverbial function may be discharged by numerous 
equivalents of the adverb proper ; as by : 

(ii) Some case of a substantive; as: Ufarassau sildaleiki- 
dédun =“ They marvelled eaceedingly”’ (lit., “ in-excess ”’) : 
such a case zs, in fact, an adverb. 7 

(iii) An infinitive; as: Quémun saihwan=“ They-came 
to-see’’ (purpose). 

(iv) Prepositional phrases of various kinds ; as: Daupidai 
wésun allai in Iatrdané ahwai fram imma=“ Baptized were 
they-all in the river (of) Jordan” (place) “ by him” (agency) ; 
—Gaurs warp in pizé aipe=“ He was sorry on-account-of 
the oaths” (cause) ;—Afar dagans prins bigétun ina. ..= 
“ After three days” (time) “they found him...” 

(v) An absolute phrase, with or without at; as: Nadhpanuh 
at imma rodjandin, quam Iudas=“ He yet speaking” (time) 
“came Judas” ;—Andanahtja pan watrpanamma bérun du 
imma. . . = “Evening then coming-on” (time), “ they brought 
to him...” These phrases are generally rendered by 
clauses ($110). 


* The exceptions are the advs. of degree or intension which modify 
the meanings of adjs. or other adys. 
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(vi) A clause; as: Jabai wileis, magt mik gahrainjan = 
“Tf thou wilt” (condition) “thou canst cleanse me” ;— 
Ni fralailot ins rédjan, unté kunpédun ina=“ He did not allow 
them to speak, because they knew him’ (reason). Adverbial 
clauses are multiform and of delicately-graded force; the 
adverbial conjunctions by which they are introduced (§ 84 
(4)-(11)) may be taken as symbols or exponents of their 
several characters. 


(7) In now considering the details of Gothic Syntax we 
may take the “ parts of speech ” in the same order as before; 
viz.: (#) Substantives; (6) Adjectives; (y) Pronouns; (8) 
Verbs ; and (e) Particles; but as Syntactic sometimes differ 
from Inflexional relationships, it will now be convenient to 
treat the Article along with the Adjectives, and the Participles 


(in their verbal character) along with the Verbs. 


(a) Substantives—Syntax of the Cases’. 


88. The Nominative Case. 

(i) This case has been shown (§ 87 (1)) to characterize, 
primarily, the subject of a proposition. 

(ii) But substantives used preedicatively (§ 87 (5)) are also 
in the nominative, probably by attraction to the subject. In 
this construction the preedicative substantive implies, for the 
time being, the same person or thing as the subject, and the 
two are connected by an intransitive or a passive verb. 

(iii) A substantive in apposition with a nominative is itself 
also in the nominative’. 

(iv) Very rarely a Nominative Absolute occurs (See § 110). 


89. The Vocative is of an interjectional nature: hence 
grammarians hesitate to regard it as properly a “case.” A 
substantive when in the vocative becomes, for the time being, 
of the “ second person.”’ 

(i) The vocative, in Ulfilas, generally follows the Grk. 
original; as: Managai quipand mis, frauja, frawja! (Mt. vii. 
22) =“ Many shall-say unto-me, lord, lord!”’ («vpse, vp!) ; 
—Appan hwa mik haitip frawa, frawa! (Lk. vi. 46) =“ But 
why call ye me lord, lord!’’ (where we might have expected 
an accus.). More remarkable is the following :—Jus wopeip 


1 The general rules respecting the Cases apply also to adjectives and 
pronouns, and will not be formally repeated in connexion with these parts 
of speech : some pronominal examples will indeed be here cited. 

2 This obvious agreement of appositional nouns and pronouns extends 
to all the cases: a corresponding rule need not be repeated in each 


instance. 
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mik laisareis jah frauja (John xiii. 13) =“ Ye call me teacher 
and lord” (6 Si8dcKados Kal 6 x'ptos). ; 

(ii) A genuine Gothic usage appears in the prefixation of 
the personal pron. to the voc.; as: pu /éki, hailei puk silban 
(Lk. iv. 23)=“ (Thou) physician, heal thyself!” (=Grk. 
tarpé only). 

(iii) But in numerous instances the pron. so used seems 
to be a more explicit rendering of the Grk. art.; as: Atta 
unsar, pu in himinam (Mt. vi. 9)=“ Our father, (¢how) in the 
heavens” (6 év Tots ovpavots) ;—Jus watrés, frijop quenins 
izwarés! (Eph. v. 25) =“ (Ye) husbands, love your wives!” 
(oi dvépes ...). This rendering of the Grk. art., however, is 
not essential; e.g.: Sunau Daweidis, armai mik! (Mk. x. 
47)=“' Son of David, have-mercy-on me!” (6 vids. . ., but 
no pu).—The voc. frequently, as here, accompanies an im- 
perative. 


90. The Accusative has been shown (§ 87 (2,i)) to be 

(i) and primarily the case of the direct object in a propo- 
sition of which the predicate comprises a transitive verb. 
(But see § 87 (2, vi).) 

(ii) The accusative is also required to follow certain pre- 
positions (§ 83). 

(iii) But accusatives of substantives denoting distance or 
duration are used adverbially without any governing prepo- 
sition; as: Gangais mip imma /wos (rastos) =“ Go with him 
two (miles)? ;—Quémun dagis wig=“They went a day’s 
journey ”’ ;—Salida ... twans dagans =“ He-abode... two 
days.” 

(iv) A similar adverbial accus. is that which indicates (as 
in Grk. and Lat.) an object or a part of the person affected 
by the meaning of a verb, a verbal, or an adjective in the 
same clause; as: Urrann sa daupa gabundans handuns jah 
fotuns faskjam (John xi. 44)=“The dead-man came-forth 
bound hand and foot (lit., hands and feet) with bandages” 
(Sedeuévos Tas yetpas, &c.). With the accus. the dat. may 
alternate; as: Standaip nu ufgatirdanai hupins izwarans 
sunjai ..., jah gaskohai fotum, &c. (Eph. vi. 14, 15) =“ Stand 
therefore, girt (about) your loins with truth ..., and shod 
on-your-feet’,” &c. (The Grk. has the accus. in both places.) 
(The following passage, however, does not show this con- 
struction :—Jah haubip wundan brahtédun (Mk. xii. 4) = © 
“And they wounded (him) in-the-head,” but lit., “they 
brought or made his head wounded”). 


* So Latimer renders the passage in his sermon on it. 
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(v) Some intransitive verbs may take an accus. of similar 
meaning to their own (a “cognate” accus.); as: huzdjan 
huzda, “to treasure-up treasures” ;—waitrkjan wairstwa, 
“to work works” ;—haifstjan haifst, “to fight a fight.” 

(vi) The impersonal verbs (8 p.s.) grédép or hungreip, lit., 
“it hungers (me, you, &c.),” and pazirseip, “it thirsteth (me, 
you, &c.),” require an accus. of the person affected; as: 
Jabai grédd (subj.) fyand peinana...; jabai patirsjai (ina) 
... (Rom. xii. 20) =“ If thine enemy hunger ...; if he thirst 
». .’;—Pana gangandan du mis ni hungreip hwanbun (John 
vi, 85) =“ He-that-cometh to me shall never hunger.” 

(vii) Kara (ist), lit., “there is care or concern (for some- 
body),” is equivalent to an impers. vb., and takes an accus. 
(where we should have expected a dative) of the person 
feeling the care, and a gen. (really dependent on kara) of the 
person or thing causing it; as: Ni kar’ ist ina pizé lambé 
(John x. 13)=“ He careth not (=he is not concerned) for 
the sheep.” The object of the care may even be expressed 
by a clause to which a genitive quality is given by the con- 
junction; as: Ni-u kara puk pizet fraquistnam (Mk. iv. 38) 
=‘ Carest thou not that we perish?” (pizei=pis+ei, “ for 
this, viz., that ...”). 

(viii) Verbs that denote teaching, naming, reckoning (= 
considering), rendering, and the like, require two accusatives, 
between which, when the sense allows, swé or swaswé may 
occur; as: Laisida ins in gajukom manag=“ He-taught 
them many-a-thing in parables” ;—. . . panzei apaistailuns 
namnida=“.. - whom he called apostles” ;—Triggwana mik 
rahnida=“ He-counted (reckoned) me faithful” ;—Swé un-- 
frodana vimaip mik=“ Receive me as a fool.” 

(ix) A variety of the foregomg appears in the idioms— 
garathtana (or uswatrhtana) +démjan, gadamjan, quipan, or 
gateihan; lit., “to judge, adjudge, or declare (oneself or any 
one else) (to be) righteous or just”; z.e., simply, “to jus- 
tify”; as: Garathtana domidédun gup (Lk. vii. 29) =“ They 
justified God” (lit., “adjudged him to be just”) ;—Juzei in 
witoda garathtans quipip izwis (Gal. v. 4)=“Ye-who are 
justified by the law” (lit., “assert yourselves to be righteous”’). 

(x) Closely similar is the use of bringan with an adj. or a 
ptcp.; as: Witop ahmins libainais frijana brahia mik witddis 

‘frawaurhtais (Rom. viii. 2)=“ The law of the spirit of life 
hath-made me free from the law of sin.” So also wairpana 
bringan, “ to render worthy ”’; wundan bringan, “to wound ” 
(See under (iv) above); and gamainja bringan, “to com- 
municate.” The idioms in (viii), (ix), and (x) are closely 
similar to the factitive accus. of § 87 (3, iii). 
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(xi) Verbs of sensation or perception often take an accus. 
ptcp. with their object (as in Grk.); e.g.: Bigat unhulpon 
usgangana (Mk. vii. 30)=‘‘ He found ¢he-evil-spirit gone- 
out.” (See § 110 (x).) cont 

(xii) For the accus. + infin. as = an objective clause, see 
§ 87 (2, vii). But sometimes the acc. + inf. after swaswé is 
=a final or conclusional clause: it then renders the similar 
Grk. accus. + inf. after ore; e.g.: ... swaswé pata skip 
gahulip-wairpan fram wégim (Mt. viii. 24) =“... so that the 
ship was-covered by the waves” (@ore TO TAOIOV KadUTTET- 
@av, &e.). 


91. The Dative is (i) one of the forms assumed by the 
remoter object (§ 87 (3)). 

(ii) With du the dat. occasionally forms idioms well known 
in older English; as: Pai sibun aihtédun po du quénai 
(Mk. xii. 23) =“ The seven had her to wife” ;—Xristus izwis 
nist du bdtat (Gal. v. 2)=“ Christ profiteth you nothing” 
(lit., “is not to you for a profit,’—du bétat=‘‘ to boot”). 
Closely similar to these is: Ni hwashun lagjip du plata fanan 
parihis ana snagan fairnjana (Mt. ix. 16) =“ Nobody putteth, 
for a patch, a piece of new-cloth on to an old garment.” 

(ii) If, by change of an active verb into a passive, the 
direct object becomes the subject, the dative of the remoter 
object remains unaltered; as: Aflétanda pus frawaurhteis 
pemos (Mk. ii. 5, 9) =“ Thy sins are forgiven thee”; (pas- 
sive to: Ik afléta pus frawatrhtins peinds, “I forgive thee thy 
sins”). 

(iv) The dat. often occurs with intransitive verbs to indi- 
cate the person or thing with reference to whom or which an 
action or feeling takes place; as: ... wailamérjan unlédaim 
=“... to predch-the-gospel to-the-poor” ;—Ni matirnaip 
saiwalai izwarai=“ Take no thought (or, be not concerned) 
for your life.” These datives are really indirect objects ; 
wailamérjan may in fact take an accus. also. 

(v) The Gothic often uses, with verbs denoting thought 
and feeling (especially fear), a dat. of reference, closely 
resembling the dativus ethicus of the Latin; as: Ni dgs pus, 
“Be (thou) not afraid” ;—Ni fatrhteip izwis, “Be (ye) not 
affrighted ”’;—pankjan sis or mitén sis, “to think to-one- . 
self”’ ;—Frawaurhta mis, “I have sinned.” Some of these 
may take a direct object also; as: Ni nunu Ogeip izwis ins 
(Mt. x. 26)=“ Fear (ye) not them therefore’ ;—Hérodés 
ohta sis Idéhannén (Mk. vi. 20)=“ Herod feared John.”??— 
Add this: Run gawatirhiédun-sis alla sd hairda (Mt. viii. 32) 
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=lit., “All the herd made-them a run,”—i.e., “made a 
rush, or rushed.”’ 

(vi) The dat.+wisan or watrpan is = haban (cf. Lat. est 
mihi, &e.); as: Frawin patrfts pis ist (Lk. xix. 34)=lit., 
“ To-the-lord there-is need of this” =“ The lord hath need of 
this”’;—-Satirga mis ist mikila (Rom. ix. 2)=“‘I have great 
sorrow ” ;—Wairpip Sarrin sunus (9) =“ Sarah shall-have a 


(vii) Similar is the use of the dat. with a substantive 
implying a relationship of the person or thing named to 
some other person or thing; as: Hwas ist mis néhwundja? 
(Lk. x. 29) =“ Who is my neighbour ?”—Frauja ist pamma 
sabbato (Mk. ii. 28) =He is lord of-the-sabbath.”’ 

(viii) The idiom of (v) is extended (on the pattern of the 
Greek) to two datives, when a community of interest is in 
question; as: Hwa wns jah pus?=lit., “What [is there 
common] fo-ws and to-thee?” i.e. (HE. V.), “ What have we 
to do with-thee ? ??—Ni waiht [sijai] pus jah pamma garathtin 
(Mt. xxvii. 19)=(E. V.) ‘“‘ Have thou nothing to do with- 
that just-man.” 

(ix) Those neuter adjs. which with ist form a sort of im- 
personal compound require the dative and generally an 
infinitive ; such aré: gadof (gadob) ist (= Lat. decet), “it 
befits or beseems”; azétizo or rapizé ist, ‘it is easier” ; 
aglu ist, “it is difficult”; gdp ist (= Lat. prodest), “it is 
good” ; wan' ist (= Lat. de-est), “there is wanting ”; bruks 
or bruk ist, “it is useful” ; e.g.: Rapiz6 ist ulbandau pairh 
pairkd néplos patrhleipan ... (Lk. xviii. 25) =“ It-is easier 
for-a-camel to-go through the eye of a needle .. .” ;—Ainis 
pus wan ist (Mk. x. 21)=“ Of-one-thing there-is a lack to 
thee,” i.e., “One thing thou lackest.” 

(x) Adjectives and pteps. implying knowledge, affection, 
likeness, and other relational notions take a dative; as: 
Sah was kunps pamma gudjin=“ And he was known to-the 
(chief) priest’ ;—Sunu aigands liwbana sis .. .=“ Having a 
son dear to-himself . . .”? ;—Jah anpara galeika pizai=“ And 
the second is like unto-that.” 

(xi) The Gothic dative discharges the functions of the 
old ablative, instrumental, and locative ; as: (a) =Instrum. : 
Wopida Iesus stibnai mikilai = “Jesus cried with a loud 
voice”? ;—Sléhun is haubip rausa=“ They smote his head 
with a reed” : (6)=Lat. abl. (but Grk. gen.) of comparison : 
Quimip swinpoza mis=“There-cometh a mightier than-I”; 
—Niu saiwala mais ist fodeinai jah leik wastjom ? (Mt. vi. 25) 
=“Ts-not the-life more than-foodand the body than-raiment?” 
1 Wan may be a neut. subst. 
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(c) = Lat. abl. or locative, and Grk. dat., denoting point of 
time: Jah sabbato daga galeipands in synagogén .. .=“ And, 
on-the-sabbath day, going into the synagogue . . . ” ;—Soh 
pizai hweilai atstandandei . . .=“ And she coming up at-that 
moment ...”’: but (d) a point or period of time marked by 
some well-known person is indicated by wf, “under,” + the 
dat. of such person’s name (as in Grk. by éri+gen.) ; ¢. g.: 
uf Abiapara gudjin=*‘in-the-days-of Abiathar the (high) 
priest ”;—uf Haileisatau praitfétau=“in-the-days-of Elisha 
the prophet”: (e) The use of the dat. with an abl. function 
appears still more clearly after the preps. af, mip, fatira, &c. 
(§ 83) ; of which special examples need not be cited. 

(xii) Du-+the dat. of verbal nouns (like e¢s or zpos+ accus.) 
may frequently be rendered by an infin.; e.g.: Liuhap du 
andhuleinai piuddm (Lk. ii. 82) = A light to lighten the- 
gentiles,” (lit., “ for-a-revelation to-the-gentiles,—eis adoxd- 
AvYu ...) ;—All boko . . . patirftds du laiseinai, du gasahtai, 
du garathteinai, du talzeinai in garaihtein (Tim. II. ii. 16)= 
“ All of-the scriptures .. . (are) useful to teach, to reprove, to 
correct, to instruct in righteousness ”’ (lit., for teaching,—mpos 
dvdackariay, &c.). 

(xiii) It has been shown (§ 87 (2, vi)) that some verbs take 
a direct object in the dative case. The commoner of such 
verbs are: bairgan, ‘‘to keep, preserve”; fraguiman, “ to 
spend, consume”; fraliusan, “ tolose” ; frapjan, “ to under- 
stand”; gaumjan, “to perceive” ; ufarmunnon, “ to forget’’; 
tékan and attékan, “to touch”; idweitjan, “‘to upbraid, 
reproach ”; kukjan, “to kiss”; frakunnan, “ to despise” ; 
and balwjan, “to torment.” 

(xiv) Other verbs take sometimes the dat. and sometimes 
the accus. without variation of sense; as: fraquistjan, us- 
quistjan, and usquiman, “to destroy”; watrpan, “to cast”; 
uswatrpan and usdreiban, “to cast out”; and saian, “ to 
sow.” 

(xv) Others take the dat. or accus. with a slight change of 
meaning ; as: 


anahaitan, + dat. =to scold ; +accus. =to call on, invoke ; 
andhaitan, ,, =to confess, profess, ,, =to acknowledge 
thank ; (=recognize) ; 
gasakan, », ==torebuke,reprove; ,,  =to convince, to 
silence ; 
uskiusan, »  =to reject; »  =to prove, test ; 
and others. 


(xvi) If an active verb which takes its direct object in the 
dative be turned into the passive voice, the dative may be 
turned into the nominative ; as: Usdribana warp so managei 
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= The multitude was driven out”; (correlative to : Usdribun 
pizat managein ;)—Sa reiks pis fairhwaus uswairpada it = 
“The ruler of this world is-being-cast-out.” The same 
mutation may appear even when, in the active construction, 
the dat. was an indirect object; as: Unlédai wailamérjanda 
(Mt. xi. 5) =“ The-poor are preached-to.” (See (iii) above.) 

(xvii) More rarely such a passive is used impersonally and 
the dative is preserved ; as: Bajépum gabairgada (Mt. ix. 17) 
=lit., “ Preservation-is-effected for-both,” E.V. “ Both are- 
preserved ” ;—. . . pei wathtai ni fraquistnai (John vi. 12) = 
lit, “... that no-waste-be-made in-respect-of-anything,” 
E.V. “ that nothing be lost.” (Compare the Jatin usage in 
the case of verbs like imperare, persuadere, &c.) 

(xviii) For the Dative Absolute, see § 110. 


92. The Genitive. 

(i) When one person or thing is spoken of as taking its 
origin from another, the name of that other is put in the 
genitive case. The relation of the genitive to this its so- 
called “ governing” word is of an adjectival character (§ 87 
(4, iii)). Varieties of the simple concrete genitive appear 
in the following Gothic examples :—Sa sunus Marjins, “ the 
son of (=sprung from, born of) Mary” ;—Hairda sweiné, 
“a herd of (=made up from) swine” ;—Launa frawaitrhtais 
daupus, “the wages of (=resulting from) sem (is) death” ; 
—Skalks auhumistins gudjins, “ a servant of (= belonging to) 
the high priest”; &c. 

(ii) The last-cited phrase exemplifies the very common 
“ possessive ” genitive. This gen. may be used preedicatively ; 
as: Unté Xristaus sijup, “ Because ye-are Christ’s.” 

(iii) The force of the genitive was ultimately extended to 
the expression of a great variety of relationships, some of 
which seem actually opposed to its original force. We can 
speak, for example, not only of “the father’s son,” but also 
of “the boy’s father ” ; and in the case of a phrase like “ the 
fear of the enemy,” we can only tell from the context whether 
the fear is subjective or objective,—4.e., whether the enemy 
feared some one else or some one else feared them. The 
Gothic accompanies the cognate languages in such usages. 

(iv) Rarely, the word for “house” is omitted in Go. (as 
in Engl.) after the gen. of a personalname; as: Gangip sums 
manné fram pis fatramapleis synagégeis (Lk. viii. 49) = 
“'There-cometh a certain man (lit., a-certain-one of-men) 
from the-ruler-of-the-synagogue’s,’—1. e., fram garda, “ from 
the house (of).” 

(v) A large area in the realm of this case is occupied by 
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what is loosely called the Partitive genitive. Here, the gen. 
denotes a whole (number or quantity), of which onc, some, 
or a part is denoted by the accompanying noun or pronoun 
(or an equivalent). Genitives like that in hairda sweiné (in (i) 
above) are therefore really partitives ; but the designation is 
usually reserved for instances in which the notions of partand 
wholeare more distinctly marked,—as when the gen. is accom- 
panied by an interrogative or indefinite pronoun, a numeral, 
or a superlative ; examples: Hwas izwara ...?=“ Who or 
Which (one) of you. ..t”—Ni fralail6t aindhun izé mip sis 
afargangan (Mk. v. 37) =“ He-allowed not any-one of-them 
to follow with (i.e., to accompany) himself.” So also ains 
pizé bokarjé, “one of-the scribes” ;—allaizé anabusné fru- 
mista, “ the-first of-all-the-commandments ” ;—manageins filu, 
“much of-the-people,” i. e., “a great multitude.” Even ail is 
similarly used (as with us); ¢.g.: all bagmé godaizé, lit., 
“all of-the-good trees,’ E.V. “ every good tree ” ;—all 
manageins, ‘all (of) the multitude.” 

(vi) Some idiomatic partitives with the interrog. or de- 
monstr. pronoun deserve special notice; as: N’ist hwa 
fulginis=lit., “There is nothing (of) hidden” ;—ni watht 
wargipds=“ nothing of (=no) condemnation”? (cf. Lat. guid 
novi, nihil mali, &e.);—Und pata hweilos (G.s.) pei... 
(Mt. ix. 15) = lit., “ Up-to that (point) of time that... .,” 
z. e., “while” or “as long as” ;—Hwo 86 laiseinéd so niujo ? 
(Mk. i. 27)=“ What (is) this (of) doctrines, this new 
(doctrine) ?””=‘‘ What new doctrine (is) this?”—Hwé s6 
handugeiné sd giband imma? (vi. 2)=“ What (is) this (of) 
wisdom, this that-is-given to him?” So also: pai piudo, 
“they of-the-gentiles,” i.e., “ the heathen,” is = the simple 
plural piudés. 

(vil) But the gen. alone may be used partitively, especially 
after mi; as: Wésun swé lamba ni habandona hairdeis 
(Mt. ix. 36) = “ They were as sheep not having (any) shep- 
herd” (= French, n’ayant pas de berger) ;—Ni habaida 
diupaizos airpos (Mk. iv. 5) = “It had no deep earth,” E.V. 
“no depth of ?;—Jah ni was im barné (Lk. i. 7) = lit., 
“And there-was-not to-them (any one) of-children,” i. e., 
“they had no child.” This is a genuine Gothic idiom; but 
a genitive solus may also occur in a positive clause; as: 
Matidédup pizé hlaibé (John vi. 26)=“ Ye did eat of the 
loaves” ;—Insandida skalk ei némi akranis (Mk. xii. 2) = 
“ He sent a servant that he-might-receive of-the-fruit” (= 
Grk. dwé4+gen.). 

(viii) Such an unaccompanied partitive genitive may also 
occur predicatively ; as: Bi sunjai jah pu pizé is (Mt. xxvi, 
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73) =“ Of a truth thou also art (one) of-them.”’ (See (ii) 
above.) 

(ix) A gen. may be used to denote age; as: Was auk jéré 
twalibé (Mk. v. 42)—= For she-was (of the age) of-twelve 
years.” (The adj. twalibwintrus, ‘“ twelve-years-old,” might 
equally well have been used.) 

(x) The Gothic is fond of using a gen. of the name of the 
people of a country or city + /and, markés, or the like, instead 
of the name of the country or city itself; as: Tyré jah 
Seidoné land (Mt. xi. 21) =“ The land of the Tyrians and 
Sidonians,”’ i. e., “Tyre and Sidon ” * ;—Galeipandsaf markom 
Tyré jah Seidoné ... (Mk. vii. 31) =“ Departing from the 
coasts or borders of Tyre and Sidon.” So also land Akajé= 
“ Achaia” ; airpa Savidaimjé=“ the land of Sodom” ; (but 
the Grk. too has yf Yodduev). 

(xi) The adjs. watrpa-, “worthy”; fulla-, “full”; lausa-, 
“void”; frija-, “free”; and framapi-, “ alien,” often re- 
quire a gen. to complete their sense ;—so also do the verbs 
fulljan, “to fill,” and fullnan, “to be filled”; as well as 
words of an opposite meaning ; as: padirban, “to need,” and 
wan ist, “ there-is lack.’”? These usages correspond to our 
own,— worthy of,” “ full of,” &c. 

(xii) Gamunan, “to remember,” takes its direct object 
sometimes in the gen. and sometimes in the accus. (but 
ufarmunnén, “ to forget,” takes the dative). 

(xiii) Gahrainjan, “ to-cleanse” ; hailjan, “ to-make- 
whole”; Jékinén, “to-heal”; and skaman sik, “to be 
ashamed’; take their remoter object in the gen., when 
they have one. 

(xiv) As additional instances of verbs that take their 
direct object in the genitive (§ 87 (2, vi)) we may cite: 
Hwazuh-saei saihwip quinén du luston izds ... (Mt. v. 28) 
=‘ Whosoever looketh-at a-woman to lust after-her...” ; 
—Frathna jah ik izwis ainis watrdis (Mk. xi, 29)=“T also 
will-ask you one word (i.e., question) ” ;—Allai ainis stiklis 
brikjam (Cor. I. x. 17) =“ We-all partake of-one cup.” 

(xv) Of the last-cited verb an impersonal passive once 
occurs with the gen. retained (compare the impers. pass. 
with the dat., §91 (xvii)) ; viz.: Patei ist all du riurein, 
pairh patei is brukjaidau (Col. il. 22) = “ Which is all 
destined-to perish, through (the mere fact) that wse-will-be- 
made thereof.” ; ; 

(xvi) Examples of genitives diverted to adverbs have 
been given in §82. Other genitive combinations are also 


1 In verse 22, indeed, the datives Tyrim jah Seidénim, “ for the Tyrians 
and Sidonians,” occur as sqle equivalents of Tupe kai Zidan, 
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used adverbially, especially to indicate “whither,” after 
verbs of motion; as: Usleipam jaénis stadis (Mk. iv. 35) 
= “Let-us-pass-over to-the-other shore’? ;—Insandida ina 
haipjos seinaizos (Lk. xv. 15) =“ He-sent him into-his field.” 


(8) Adjectives (including Participles, in their adjectival 
character, the Numerals, and the Article). 


93. General Rules. 

(i) Adjectives, as shown in §87, may be used attribu- 
tively, predicatively, or absolutely (i.e., without an accom- 
panying substantive); and they “agree” with the sub- 
stantives they accompany or stand for in number, gender, 
and case. 

(ii) Exceptions to such “ agreement,” as to number and 
gender, may occur when the meaning of the word qualified 
overrides the form. Thus, if this word be a “noun of 
multitude,’—as managei (fem. sing.), “people, multitude,” 
or hiukma (masc. sing.), “ crowd,”’—the accompanying ad- 
jective (generally a ptcp.) is mostly in the mase. plur. ; 
e.g.: Was managei beidandans Zakariins (Lk. i. 21) =“ The 
people were in-expectation of-Zacharias”’ ;—Alla s6 managei, 
gasathwandans ina,... (Mk. ix. 15) =“ All the multitude, 
seeing him, .. .” 

(iii) Much more rarely grammatical feminines are treated 
as masculines, or even (when denoting things) as neuters ; and 
grammatical neuters (when suggesting persons) as mascu- 
lines; e.g.: Bigat unhulpon (f.) usgangana (m.) = “ She 
found the devil gone-out” (Mk. vii. 80) ;—Ei kannip (n.) 
wési handugei (£.) gups (Eph. ii. 10) =“ That the-wisdom of 
God might-be known’ ;—Ni wairpip garathts (m.)... 
ainhun (n.) leiké (Gal. ii. 16)=“ No flesh (lit. no one of- 
bodies), i.¢., no man ... becometh just (= is justified).” 
The adjs. (or pteps.) in these examples are all predicative. 

(iv) When an adj. refers to two or more specified sub- 
stantives (or pronouns) of different genders it is put in the 
neuter plural; as: Wésunuh-pan garaihta ba (Lk. i. 6)= 
«And they (Zacharias and Elizabeth, just mentioned) were 
both righteous” ;—Sa atta peins jah ik winnandéna soki- 
dedum puk (ii. 48) =“ Thy father and I sorrowing have 
sought thee.” 

(v) But Case-agreement is much stricter, and extends to 
words widely removed from one another; as: Gop pus ist 
galeipan in libain haltamma, ... hamfamma,.. . haihamma 
... (Mk. ix. 48, 45, 47) =“ It is good for-thee to enter into 
life lame, .. . maimed, . . . one-eyed...” 
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(vi) The adjectives midja-, “mid,” and halba-, “ half,” 
are used attributively, like the Latin medio-, summo-, &c., 
where we employ a corresponding abstract substantive; as: 
Bigétun ina sitandan in midjaim laisarjam (LK. ii. 46) = 
“They found him sitting in the midst of the doctors ” ;— 
Giba pus und Aalba piudangardja meina (Mk. vi. 23)=‘I 
will give-it thee up-to the half of my kingdom.” 

(vii) The place of attributive adjectives in Gothic is 
generally after their substantives; but they may precede 
when emphasis or sense requires; as: Managés widuwons 
wésun in Israéla... (Lk. iv. 25) =“ Many widows there- 
were in Israel. ..”;—but: Galuknéda himins du jéram 
prim jah ménops saths, swe warp hihrus mikils (ibid.) = 
* Heaven was shut-up for three years and six months, so- 
that there-was a great famine.” The possessive adjectives, 
meina-, peina-, &c., used attributively, nearly always follow 
their substantives. 

(viii) Adverbs and phrases may be used (as in Greek) as 
adjectives ; but when they precede the subst. they require 
the article; as: Sd nu Jérusalém=“ The Jerusalem that- 
now-is ” ;—S6 iupa Jérusalém=“ The J. which-is-above” ;— 
‘S6 nu alds=“ The present world” ;—Pai bi pata anpar lust- 
jus=“ The lusts of-other things.” When a phrase follows 
the noun the art. may be wanting; as: Pd garaihtein us 
witoda (Rom. x. 5)=‘‘ The righteousness (which is) of the 
law.” 

(ix) The Greek is imitated on a more extensive scale in : 
Meljan insaht bi pos gafullaweisidons-in-uns waihtins (Lk. i. 1) 
=“ To write an-account about the things (that are) fully- 
believed-among-us”’ ;—and in: Ei gakunnais pizé 61-péei- 
galaisips-is watrdé astap (4) = “ That thou-mayest-know 
the certainty of the doctrines about-which-thou-hast-been- 
instructed” (relative clause). 


94. Strong Adjectives (Vowel Declensions, §§ 54-57). 

(i) Strong adjectives are used attributively when the 
substantive to be qualified is not limited by the article 
or otherwise; as: Ni mag bagms piupeigs akrana udila 
gataujan (Mt. vii. 18) =“ A good tree cannot produce evil 
fruit.” 

(ii) Adjectives (purely such) used preedicatively are of the 
strong declension ; as: Braid (ist) datir jah rwms (ist) wigs, 
... jah managai sind pai inn galeipandans pairh pata (Mt. vii. 
13) =“ Broad is the gate and wide (lit. roomy) is the way, 

.. and many are they-that-go-in through it.” Weak forms 
so used are of a substantival character, § 95 (iil). 
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(iii) Certain adjectives, pure or pronominal, are always 
strong ; viz.: (a) the Cardinal Numerals (§ 61) ;—(6) the 
Ordinal anpara- (ibid.) ;—(c) the Possessives, meina-, peina-, 
&c., and the pronominal jaina-, hwapara-, hwarja-, hwileika, 
swaleika-, hwélauda-, swalauda-, alla-, and suma-, (§§ 63-68); 
—-(d) the Adjectives ganoha-, halba-, midja, and fulla-._ Most 
of these are precluded by their meaning from taking the 
article before them*. Anpara- and swaleika-, however, some- 
times take it, but without changing their declension; e.g. : 
Ni im swaswé pai anparai mans (Lk. xviii. 11) =“T am not 
as the other men” ;—)izé swaleikaizé ist piudangardi gups 
(16) =“ Of-such is the kingdom of God.” 

(iv) Strong adjectives (without the article) may be used 
as substantives, but in a general and unrestricted sense ; 
as: Bhndai ussaihwand, haltai gangand, baudai gahausjand, 
daupai urreisand (Mt. xi. 5)=“ Blind-people receive-sight, 
lame-people walk, deaf-people hear, dead-people arise.” 

(v) Very rarely a substantival adj. appears in the strong 
form in a limited construction; as: Managa leika pize 
ligandané weihaizé urrisun (Mt. xxvii. 52) =‘ Many bodies 
of the buried saints arose.” 


95. Weak Adjectives (Consonant or » Declension, § 58). 

(i). Weak adjectives appear when the substantive to be 
qualified is further limited, as by the article, or (rarely) by 
some other pronominal form, or even by the sense alone 
(e.g., spédista dags, ‘‘ the last day ’’). 

(ii) Weak adjectives are very frequently used as substan- 
tives ; thus: pai weihans=“ the saints”; sums blinda=“a 
certain blind-man” ; pai blindans =“ the blind-men” (i. e., 
some particular men, not “blind people” generally: see 
§ 94 (iv)); Sa audaga jah ains mahteiga (Tim. I. vi. 15), 
“ the blesséd-one and only potentate.” 

(iii) The followimg, and one or two others, always appear 
without the article :—alaparban-, “ (one) utterly destitute” ; 
fullawitan-, “the perfect (man)”; ingardjan-, “ one-of- 
a-household” ; usgrudjan-, ‘a weary (one)”; usfilman-, 
“astonished ” ; uswénan-, “ (one) without hope.’ These are 
nearly always used preedicatively. 

(iv) When a weak adj. used attributively follows its sub- 
stantive, the article generally goes with it; as: pu is sunus 
meins sa liuba (Mk. 1. 11) =“ Thou art my beloved son” ;— 


* The phrase b6 alla (=ra mdvra) looks like an exception; but bé is 
really a pronoun and alla in apposition,—“ these, all-of-them.” The art. 
that often follcws alla- belongs to the accompanying subst. (§ 98 (vii)). 
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Pai ana airpai pizai gddén ... (Mk. iv. 20) =“ Those on the 
good ground...” If, however, the article remains before 
the subst., it may or may not be repeated with the adj.; 
as: Waurkjaip ni pana mat pana fralusanan (John vi. 27) = 
“Work-not-for the meat that-is-perishable” ;—Hi mageip 
andstandan in pamma daga ubilin (Eph. vi. 13) =‘‘ That ye- 
may resist in the evil day.” But sometimes the art. + a wk. 
adj. following a subst. are really equivalent to a second 
subst. in apposition; as: Ip in spédistin daga pamma mikilin 
dulpais stop Iésus... (John vii. 37) = “ Now in the last 
day, the great (day), of the feast, Jesus stood...” 

(v) Certain categories of adjectives are always weak, 
whether with or without the article; viz.: 

(a) All the Ordinal Numerals, except anpara- (§ 61 (2)). 

(6) All adjectives in the Comparative Degree ($59 (1)). 

(c) All the old Superlatives in -man (§ 59 (3)). 

(d) The Present Participle, except in the N.s. m. ($60 (1): 
but see (viii) below). 

(e) The quasi-pronominal saman-, “same,” and silban-, 
“ self.” 

(vi) In certain set combinations the wk. form of the adj. 
appears without the art.; as: libains aiweind, “ eternal 
life”; fralusts aiweind, “eternal perdition”; fairnjo jér, 
“last year”; fairguni aléwjd, lit., “olive mountain,” i. e., 
“the Mount of Olives.” 

(vii) Adjectives in the vocative, whether with or without 
- a substantive, are nearly always weak; as: Laisari piw- 
peiga, “ good master ! ”—liubans, “ dearly-beloved !”’—ahma 
unhrainja, “thou unclean spirit !’’ But (very exceptionally) : 
pu ahma, pu unrddjands jah daups! (Mk. ix. 25)=‘ Thou 
spirit, thou deaf and dumé (one) !”—FaginG, anstai auda- 
hafta! (Lk. i. 28) =“ Rejoice, thou-blest with-grace ! ” 

(viii) The N.s.m. of the pres. ptcp. preceded by the art. 
is generally (but not always) weak when it is equivalent to a 
clause ; as: Pu is sa guimanda? “ Art thou he that-should- 
come?” —Sa afar mis ganganda . . ., ‘‘ He that-cometh after 
me...” (But also: Sa iupaprd quimands ..., “ he that- 
cometh from-above ...”; &c.) 


96. The Degrees of Adjectives. : 

(i) The Dative is used after the Comparative where we 
use than” + a nominative (§ 91 (xi, 4)). 

(ii) When comparison extends from one instance to 
another of any oblique case, pau, “than,” must come 
between; as: Sutizd ist Savdatimjam .. . pau pizat bairg 
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jatnai (Mk. vi. 11) = “It shall-be more-tolerable for-the- 
people-of-Sodom .. . than for-that-city ;”—Nibai managiz6 
(neut. s.) wairpip izwaraizds garathteins pau (garathteins) 
pizé bdkarjé jah fareisaié . . . (Mt. v. 20) = “ Unless there- 
shall-be more of-your righteousness than (of-the-righteous- 
ness) of the scribes and pharisees . . .” 

(iti) In the case of mais, “more” + the positive (Gop ist 
imma mais... (Mk. ix. 42)=“It-is better for-him.. .’’), 
we ought perhaps to translate mais by “rather” (“ It-is 
good for-him, rather that ....”). This is the proper rendering 
in Mk. v. 26 (where, however, mais accompanies a compa- 
rative adv.),—. . . ak mais wairs habaida, “ but rather found- 
herself worse.” 

(iv) More remarkable is the use of mais with the compa- 
rative of adjectives, forming a sort of double comparative ; 
as: Niu jus mais wulprizans sijup paim? (Mt. vi. 26) =“ Are 
ye not better, of more consequence, than they ?’’—DPanei 
gakausidédum . .. filaus mais usdauddzan (Cor. II. viii. 22) 
=‘ Whom we have proved (to be) .. . much more diligent.” 
(But one codex has simply filu usd.) 

(v) In the following, on the other hand, the comparative 
seems to have (as in the Grk.) a superlative force :—Sa 
minniza in piudangardjai himiné.. . (Mt. xi. 11, Lk. vii. 28) 
=“ The /east in the kingdom of heaven. . .” (Grk. 6 yuxpo- 
TEpos). 


97. The Numerals. 

(i) The partitive genitive accompanies numerals which 
denote some out of a larger total (§ 92 (v)),—the numerals 
themselves being then used pronominally; but when a 
numeral and its substantive are coextensive, the numeral 
becomes merely attributive; as: Ni wasjaip twaim paiddm 
(Mk. vi. 9) =“ Do not clothe (yourselves) with-two coats” ; 
—Habaidédun fiskans fawans (viii. 7) =‘‘ They had a-few 
fishes” ;—Gawatrkjaima hleiprés prins (Lk. ix. 38) =“ Let- 
us-make three tents.” 

(ii) The uses of aina- otherwise than as a strict numeral 
should be noted. Examples: Duatrinnands ains .. . =‘A- 
certain-man running-up ...” ;—Ni bi hlaib ainana libaip 
manna (Lk. iv. 4)=‘‘ Man liveth not by bread alone” ; 1— 
panzei ni skuld ist matjan, nibai ainaim (pl.) gudjam (vi. 4) 
=“ Which (loaves) it is not lawful to eat, except for-the- 
priests only” ;—Raodida sis ains .. . (vii. 389) =“ He-said to- 


* Ican find no trace of the weak declension assigned by some gram- 
marians to aima- when it mears “alone.” 
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himself alone” (where ains agrees with the nom. involved in 
the verb). The combinations ains jah sa sama (masc.), ain 
jah pata samo (neut.), are identical with our “one and the 
same.” 

(iii) Grammarians have established a difference between 
bai and bajops : bai is used of pairs of persons or things of 
like kind; such as married couples; two blind men; two 
debtors; &c.: bajdps is used of unlike. persons or things 
brought into passing connexion ; e.g. : Wésunuh pan garathta 
ba (Lk. i. 6) =“ And they-were both (Zacharias and Elizabeth) 
righteous” ;—but : Wein jungata in balgins niujans giutand, 
jah bajops gafastanda (Lk. v. 38) =“ Men-pour new (lit., 
young) wine into new skins (lit., bags), and doth (wine and 
skins) are preserved.” 


98. The Article! belongs historically to the demonstrative 
pronouns (§ 64) : syntactically it must be put with the adjec- 
tives ; for it is a satellite of the substantive, with which, in 
each instance, it agrees in gender, number, and case. 

(i) The article implies a certain specialization of the sub- 
stantive; but not a mere individualization : hence the Go. 
art. is often absent where the English art. is required; as: 
Stibna wopjandins in aupidai: Manweip wig fraujins ... 
(Mk. i. 3) =“ The voice of-one-crying in the wilderness: 
Prepare-ye the way of the Lord . . .” 

(ii) A few substantives that approximate to proper names 
also appear without the article; such are: words for “God” 
(gup, frauja, atta); “the-sun”’ (sunnd); “ earth,” “heaven,” 
“hell” (airpa, himins, halja); “death” (daupus) ; and 
“day,” “night,” (dags, nahts,) except when they denote a 
particular day or night. 

(111) When a person or thing has been once mentioned, 
the article is used at any subsequent mention, even though 
the substantive employed may differ; e.g.: Jah suns ahma 
ina ustauh in aupidai ; jah was in pizai aupidai dagé fidwor- 
tiguns (Mk. i. 12, 13) =“ And forthwith the spirit led him 
out into (the) desert ; and he was in the desert forty days” ; 
—Daupips was fram Idhanné in Jatirdané; jah, usgangands 
us pamma watin ... (9, 10) =“ He was baptized by John in 
Jordan; and, coming-up out-of the water...” The subse- 
quent subst. may even be implied in a preceding verb; as: 
Galeipands in synagégén Jaisida ins, ... jah usfilmans 
watrpun ana pizar laiseinat (21, 22) = “Going into the 


1 The article means the definite article: there is no indefinite article in 
Gothic: ama- and swma- mean “ one,” “a certain one.” 
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synagogue he taught them, . . . and they were astonished at 
the teaching.” ; 

(iv) But some well-known and frequently - mentioned 
names take the article on their first occurrence mm any 
passage; such are: sd alhs, “‘the temple” ; 6 batirgs, “ the 
city”? (i. e., Jerusalem); pai fareisaieis, “the pharisees” ; 
pai bokarjés, “the scribes” ; pai sipdnjos, “ the disciples.” 

(v) When a subst. is qualified by a relative clause, or by 
a phrase equivalent thereto, it generally takes the art.; as: 
Insailidédun pata badi ana pammei lag sa uslipa (Mk. ii. 4) 
=“ They fastened-ropes-to the bed on which lay the palsied- 
man” ;—Drinkats pana stikl panei ik drinka (x. 39) =“ Ye- 
two-shall-drink-of the cup that I drink of”; (but in 38 the 
art. is not used.) Qualifying phrases are generally partici- 
pial, occasionally prepositional ; and both kinds are generally 
rendered in English by a relative clause ; as: S86 bawandei in 
mis frawatrhts (Rom. vil. 17)=“ The sin that-dwelleth in 
me”’ ;—S6 garathtei us witdda .. . s6 us galaubeinai garaihtei 
(x. 5, 6) =“ The righteousness (which is) of the law ... the 
righteousness (which is) of faith.” 

(vi) The article accompanies participles used as substan- 
tives, €.g.: pai galaubjandans, “ believers ”’;—pans fralusanans, 
“them that-are-lost” ;—pata utgangand6 us mann... pata 
inngangandé in mannan (Mk. vii. 15, 18), “that which-cometh- 
out out-of a man... that which-goeth-in into a man.’ So 
also the set phrases : ‘pata anafulhand, “ that which-is-handed- 
on”’ = “tradition ” ;—pata gamélidé (but also pata gamelip), 
“that which-is-written” = “the scriptures” ;—pata quipand, 
“that which-was-spoken,” plur. po quipanona. 

(vii) The article generally accompanies alla- (except when 
this is used quasi-partitively) ; jaina- when it follows its 
subst. ; superlatives; and sometimes possessives; as: Alla sd 
managel, “ All (of) the (= the whole) multitude ”’;—Ni mag 
standan sa gards jains, “ That house cannot stand” ;— 
Ufrakei pé handu peina, “Stretch forth thy hand” ;—Sa 
smalista apaistaulé, ‘the least of-the-apostles.”” 

(viii) The art. frequently accompanies titular substs. in 
apposition; as: Idéhannés sa daupjands, ‘‘ John the Baptist”; 
Hérodés sa taitrarkes, “ Herod the tetrarch’”’; &c. But when 
the two substs. form as it were a single appellation, the art. 
may be wanting; as: piudans Hérddés, “King Herod”; 
Teibatrius kaisar, (the) Emperor Tiberius”; Esaeias prai- 
Jétus, “ (the) prophet Isaiah”; &c. 

(ix) The ellipsis of sunu- in,—-Iakobu pana Zaibaidaiaus, 
“ James the-son of-Zebedee” ;—Laiwwi pana Alfaiaus, “ Ley; 
the-son of Alphaeus,”’ &c.,—agyrees with the Grk. idiom. 
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(x) The neuter pata (like Grk. 76) introduces infinitive 
phrases and subordinate clauses; as: Pata du frijon ina us 
allamma hairtin... (Mk. xii. 83) =“ To love him with the 
whole heart...” (76 dyardy ...) ;—Iésus quap du imma, 
pata jabai mageis galaubjan . . . (ix. 23) =“ Jesus said unto 
him, if thou canst believe .. .” (.. . 7d, ef Svacas muatedoas 
. . -)3~Gabandwidédun attin is, pata hwaiwa wildédi haitan 
ina (Lk. i. 62) =‘ They made-signs to his father, (inquiring) 
how he wished him to-be-named” (.. . 7d ré av OéXou. . .). 

(xi) In a series of two or more substantives of different 
genders the art. is repeated; as: Hwis ist sa manleika jah s6 
ufarmeleins? (Mk. xii. 16) =“ Whose is the portrait and the 
superscription?” But if the substs. are of the same gender, 
the usage varies,—sometimes, probably, according as they 
denote one or more than one group of persons; as: Quam 
managei fram paim auhumistam gudjam jah bokarjam jah 
sinistam (Mk. xiv. 43)=‘‘There-came a multitude from the 
chief priests and scribes and elders ’’;—but: Fréhun ina pai 
fareisaieis jah pai bokarjés . . .” (vii. 5) =‘ The pharisees and 
the scribes asked him. . .” 

(xii) Very rarely the art. occurs with a proper noun; as: 
Ik haba weitwodipa maizein pamma Iohanné (John v. 36) = 
“T have greater testimony than-John.” Such a usage appears 
sometimes to imply contempt,—Sa Barabbas, accus. pana 
Barabban, “this Barabbas” (Mk. xv. 15, John xviii. 40). 


(y) Pronouns. 


99. General Rules.—(i) Pronouns naturally have the same 
gender, number, and person as the substantives they stand 
for; but their cases are determined by their functions—sub- 
jective, objective, or what not—in their own clauses. 

(ii) The Vocative is confined to the second persons,—per- 
sons addressed being ipso facto of the second person. 

(iii) As in the case of adjectives (§ 98 (ii)), so the agree- 
ment of pronouns with substantives is perturbed when the 
meaning of the latter prevails over the form; as: Infeindda 
du pizai managein (fem. s.) ... jah jabai fraléta ins (m. pl.) 
...=T-have-compassion upon the multitude ...and if I 
send them away...” (Mk. viii. 2, 3) ;—Ei ni gangaip swaswé 
jah anparés piudés (fem.) gangand .. . pave? (m. rel.) sik silbans 
atgébun aglaitein (Eph. iv. 17, 19) = “That ye-walk not as 
also other gentile-nations walk . . . who have-given-over them- 
selves to uncleanness.”’ 

(iv) The neuters pata and hwa followed by ts¢+a subst. 
are used (like our this, that, what) irvespectively of the 
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gender of the subst.; as: Niu pata ist sa timrja? (Mk. vi. 
3)=“Is not this the carpenter ?””—Ei mageip gafahan hwa 
sijai braidei jah langei ... (Eph. in. 18)=“That ye-may 
comprehend what is the breadth and the length. . .” 

(v) But if emphasis is to be thrown on the pronoun the 
proper gender reappears; as: Bi sunjai gups sunus ist sa 
(Mt. xxvii. 54)=“Of a truth ¢his-man is God’s son” ;— 
Hwas pannu sa sijai? (Mk. iv..41)=“ Who then can this- 
man be?” 

(vi) Where we, in English, use one pronoun predicatively 
to another, the Gothic, like the Greek, omits the former ; 
as: Sa ist, bi panei gamélip ist... (Lk. vil. 27) =“ This is 
(he) about whom it is written .. .”;—Quap im Jésus, Ik im 
(John xviii. 5, 6, 8) =“ Jesus said unto them, I am (he).” 

(vii) If a pronoun stands for two substantives of different 
genders it is put in the neut. plur. (cf. § 93 (iv) above) ; as: 
Mippanei pd wésun jainar ... (Lk. ii. 6)=“ While they 
(Joseph and Mary) were there. . .”;—Sijaina po twa du 
leika samin (Mk. x. 8)=‘‘ Those two (the man and the wife) 
shall become one flesh.” 


100. The Personal and Demonstrative Pronouns. 

(i) A subjective pronoun is involved in the verb alone 
(§ 87 (1,ii)). But if the verb be suppressed, a pronoun is 
used; as: Wainags ik manna!=E. V., “ Wretched man that 
Lam!” 

(ii) When different parties, already once mentioned, appear 
in succession in the narrative, one or the other (if not both) 
is generally represented by a pronoun; as: (Héréddés) swor 
izai ... ip st usgangandei quap ... (Mk..vi. 28, 24)= 
“ (Herod) swore to her ... and she going out said... .” 

(iii) Pronouns are used in antitheses; as: Ik daupja izwis 
in watin ; ip is daupeip izwis in ahmin weihamma (i. 8) = 
“T baptize you in water; but he will-baptize you in the holy 
spirit” ;—Ni jus mik gawalidédup, ak ik gawalida izwis 
(J ohn xv. 16)=“ Ye have not chosen me, but J have chosen 
ou.” 

(iv) The unemphatic pronoun is, si, ita (= Lat. is, ea, id) 
may occupy positions to which, in Latin, hic, iste, or ille 
would be assigned. Js is even used for different persons 
spoken of in succession, where a change of pronoun might 
be expected; as: Ip is dugann mérjan filu.. . swaswé is ni 
mahta in batirg galeipan (Mk. i. 45) =‘ But he (the leper) 
began to-publish-it widely ...so that he (Jesus) could not 
enter into the city” (but Grk. 6... adtov.. .);—Bipé is 
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anakumbida in garda is ... (ii. 15)=“ As he (Jesus) re- 
clined-at-table in his (Levi’s) house .. .” 

(v) Contrariwise, is and sa are sometimes used in suc- 
cession for the same person or persons; as: Urraisida pd, 
undgreipands handu izés (Mk. i. 31) =“‘ He raised her up, 
taking-hold-of her hand ” ;—Gasakands im ni lailot pos rddjan 
(Lk. iv. 41)=“‘Rebuking them, he suffered them not to 
speak.” 

(vi) The simple demonstrative, sa, &c., frequently appears 
in the emphatic position at the end of a clause; as: Hwa 
sdkeip mip paim? (Mk. ix. 16)=“ Why dispute-ye with 
them?”’—Duhwé weis ni mahtédum usdreiban pana? (28) = 
“Why could we not expel that-one?”’ 

(vii) Sa is also used to introduce a phrase; as: Niu 
ussungwup aiw hwa gatawida Daweid, ... is jah pat mip 
imma? (Mk. ii. 25)=“ Have ye never read what David did, 
... he and those with him?” —)ai wipra wig sind pai haus- 
jandans .. . (Lk. viii. 12) =“ Those by the wayside are the 
hearers...” 

(viii) Sah, sdh, patuh, being merely=sa, &c., + uh, are not 
essentially emphatic; and, indeed, may often be best rendered 
by “and this,” “and that,” “and he,’ &c.; as Patwh pan 
quap bi ahman (John vii. 39) =“ And-this moreover he spake 
with-reference-to the spirit” ;—Pammuh dadrawards uslikip 
(x. 8) =“ And-to-him the porter openeth.” 

(ix) In virtue of this meaning sah is often used as the 
equivalent of a relative; as: ... Lazarus, sah atwatrpans 
was du datira is (Lk. xvi. 20) =“... Lazarus, who (lit., and 
he) was laid at his gate” ;— . . . taihun prutsfillai mans, path 
gastdpun fairrapro (xvii. 12) = “... ten leprous men, who 
(lit., and they) stood afar-off.” : 

(x) Sah, with or without pan, is emphatic when it sums 
up, as it were, a preceding phrase or clause, or points to a 
following one; as: Saei sandida mik atta, sah weitwodeip bi 
mik (John v. 37) = “The father that sent me, he beareth- 
witness about me” ;—Soh pan ist sd aiweino libains, ei kun- 
neina puk ainana sunjana gup ... (John xvii. 3) =“ And ¢his 
is the (aforesaid) everlasting life (viz.), that they-know thee 
the only true God....” Yet the simple sa may also be so 
used; as: Saei watrkeip wiljan gups, sa bropar meins ist 
(Mk. iii. 35) =‘* Whoso doeth God’s will, he is my brother.” 

xi) Jaina-, like éxeivo- and Lat. illo-, is the demonstrative 
of the distant (third personal) object, whether in actual or 
imaginary space or time; as: Ip jainaim, paim uta, in gaju- 
kom allata wairpp (Mk. iv. 11) = “ But for-yonder-peopie, 
(namely) those without, everything is-done in parables,”— 
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Besides its pronominal use, it may either precede or follow a 
substantive ; in the one case the subst. does not, in the other 
it does, take the article; as: Jah pan fastand, in jatnamma 
daga (Mk. ii. 20) =“ And then shall-they-fast, in that day 7? 
Ni mag standan sé piudangardi jatna (iii. 24) = “ That 
kingdom cannot stand.” 


101. The intensives saman- and silban-. 

(i) The construction of saman- closely resembles that of 
same in English: the latter, however, is always accompanied 
by the article; the former generally, but not quite always; 
thus we find: Sijaina pd twa du leika samin (Mk. x. 8) = 
“They two shall-become the-same flesh” ;—Hi samo hugjaima 
jah samo frapjaima (Phil. iii. 16) =“ That we-may-think the- 
same-thing and mind the-same-thing.” (See also § 97 (ii).) 

(ii) Silban- is always either actually or virtually appo- 
sitional; actually in: ik silba, “I (my-)self”; sik silban, 
“him (him-)self”’; Daweid silba, “ David (him-)seif”; Af 
mis silbin, ‘of my-self” (formerly' “me self’’) ; &c. ;—vir- 
tually in: Sidba fatiraquimip in mahtai Haileiins (Lk. i. 17) 
=“ He-himself shall come-before (Christ) in the power of 
Elias”; and the like (the personal pron. being implied in 
the verb). 

(ii) Its genitives are used with the possessives meina-, 
peina-, &c., just as, in Latin, ipsius is used with meo-, tuo-, 
&e.; e.g.: peina silbdns saiwala pairhgangip hairus (Lk. ii. 
35) = “ A sword shall pierce thine own soul” (tuam ipsius 
animam....);— Wairstw sein silbins kiusai hwarjizuh 
(Gal. vi. 4) =“ Each-man should-test his own work” (suum 
ipsius opus... ). 

(iv) Silban- may further render avrouato- = sponte sud, 
‘fof its own accord”; e.g.: Silbé airpa akran bairip (Mk. 
iv. 28) =“ The earth beareth fruit of-itself.”” 

(v) In pata silbé, “ the self-same-thing,” lit., “ that-thing 
itself,” si/66 is still in apposition, pata being the pronoun, not 
the art.: so in the phrases: in pamma silbin (Rom. xiii. 6), 
“in this very thing” ;-—-du pamma silbin (ix. 17), “for this 
very purpose.” 


102. The Reflexive Pronoun; and the substitutes for a 
Reciprocal. 


(i) Stk stands as accusative to a verb or verbal when that 


’ Frequently, ¢. g., in the Sonnets of Sir Philip Sidney. 
* Compare Virgil's 
“ Ipsae lacte domum referent distenta capellae 


Ubera.” 
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accusative has to denote the same person or thing as the sub- 
ject of the clause, whether principal or subordinate, in which 
the verb occurs, or to which the verbal is attached ;—Sis 
stands as indirect, and rarely as direct, objective to a verb 
or verbal under precisely the same conditions: it may also 
occur in various kinds of phrases attached to a clause; but 
must still refer to the subject of the clause (See the examples 
in (iii) below) ;—Seina, as was shown in § 68, is genitive to 
sik, sis, and also (in a declinable form) a possessive adj. No 
clear example of it in the former capacity occurs in Ulf.; 
when it appears in the latter capacity, the substantive it 
qualifies must denote some person or thing appertaining 
to the person or thing denoted by the subject. It follows 
that, of the adjectival seina-, the nominatives are not in use ; 
for the substantive it qualifies is necessarily in the A., D., or 
G. case. To qualify substantives in any other than the 
reflexive relationship a genitive of a personal or demon- 
strative noun must be used (§ 68). 

(ii) Sik, sis, seina-, therefore, in point of syntax, generally 
run parallel to the Latin se, sidi, swo-. Like these they stand 
for all genders; and just as these are frequently strengthened 
by ipso-, so are those by silban- (See preceding §). But in 
Gothic the logical restrictions, given in (i) above, are much 
more rigidly observed than in Latin'; and, with one or two 
exceptions (See (iv) below), a pronoun referring to a substan- 
tive or pronoun outside its clause, or to any other substantive 
or pronoun than the subject within its clause, is always a 
personal or demonstrative. Examples: Jah sunsaiw lésus 
ufkunpa in sis silbin po us sis maht usgangandein ; (jah) 
gawandjands sik in managein quap... (Mk. v. 30) =“ And 
immediately Jesus perceived within himself the power going 
out-of himself; (and) turning himself round in the multitude 
said... ”: in 33, however, we read: So quin6, witandei 
patei warp bi ja, quam... =“The woman, knowing what 
had-happened with-respect-to her, came...” (ija, not sik, 
because it falls in the clause whose subject is patet*) ;—Jah 
Iésus aflaip mip sipdnjam seinaim du marein; ... jah quap 


paim siponjam seinaim . . . (iii. 7, 9) =“ And Jesus departed 
with fis disciples to the sea; ... and he said to his dis- 
ciples... .” 


(iii) In phrases, however lengthy, as distinct from clauses, 
the reflexive relationship to the nominative is nearly always 


1 Such constructions, ¢.g., a8: “A Caesare ... invitor sebz ut sim lega- 
tus’’; would not pass in Gothic. ; 2 
2 Here again the Latin would show the reflexive (“quum sciret (id) 


quod tv se factum fuerat”). 
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strictly maintained; as: Jah auk pai frawatirhtans pans fri- 
jondans sik frijond (Lk. vi. 32) = “ For the sinners also love 
those-that-love zhem ”’ ;—Quap pan (Idhannés) du paim atgan- 
gandeim manageim daupjan fram sis... (iii. 7) = “ And 
John said to the multitudes that-came to-be-baptized by 
him....” 

(iv) The one or two instances in which the personal stands 
for the reflexive, and vice versd, are quite exceptional ; as: 
Wairps (ist) sa watirstwa mizdons is (‘Tim. I. v. 18) =“ Worthy 
(is) the workman of his wage” ;—and reversely, Distahida 
mikilpihtans gahugdai hairtins sezmis (Lk. 1.51) =‘‘ He (God) 
hath scattered the proud in the imagination of their heart.” 
In: Gasaihwandei Paitru warmjandan sik, quap... (Mk. 
xiv. 67) = “Seeing Peter warming himself, she said... ,”— 
warmjan-sik was perhaps looked upon as equivalent to a 
simple verb (See § 106 (iv) below) ; and again, the reflexive 
in an absolute phrase (§ 87 (6, v)) cannot be called excep- 
tional, such phrases being really clauses; e.g.: Usgangandin 
imma jainprd mip sipodnjam seinaim ... (Mk. x. 46) =“ He 
going-out from-thence with hés disciples... .” 

(v) For the 1st and 2nd persons sing., dual, and plur., the 
various oblique cases of the personal pronouns (nearly always 
accompanied by silban-) may be used reflexively; as: Ik 
gabairhtja imma mik silban (John xiv. 21) =“ I will-manifest 
myself to him” ;—Ni uns silbans mérjam (Cor. II. iv. 5)= 
“We preach not ourselves” ;—Hi ni sijaip in izwis siliam 
frddai (Rom. xi. 25) =“‘ That ye-be not wise in yourselves” 
(E.V. “in your own conceits”’?) ;—Nasei puk silban (Mk. 
xv. 80) = “Save thyself!” (Compare 31; and also xii. 31 
& 33.) 

(vi) But persons or things denoted by a plural subject may 
be spoken of as acting upon one another. ‘This “ reciprocal” 
action is generally expressed in Gothic by the adverb mised, 
“reciprocally,” mostly preceded, but once or twice followed, 
by an oblique case of the reflexive or of a personal pronoun, 
or even by a possessive; as: Sokidédun mip sis missé (Mk. © 
i, 27) = “ They questioned with one another’’;—Jus skulup 
izwis miss (dat.) pwahan fotuns (John xiii. 14) =“ Ye ought 
to wash one another’s feet,’ or lit., “the feet for one 
another” ;—Ni wairpaima flautai, uns miss6 ushaitandans, 
miss6 in neipa wisandans (Gal. v. 26) =“ Let us not be vain- 
glorious, provoking one another, envying one another,” lit., 
“being reciprocally in a-state-of-envy ”’;—Izwarés missé 
katiripos bairaip (vi. 2)—=“ Bear-ye one another’s burdens.” 

(vu) A stricter individualization is occasionally attempted 
by using anpara- twice; e.g.. Unté sijum anpar anparis 
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lipus (Eph. iv. 25) =‘ For we-are members one of-another” 
(but kpws sing., in agreement with anpar);—... anbpar 
anparana munands sis auhuman (Phil. ii. 3) = “... one 
thinking another superior to-himself.” 


103. The Relative Pronouns. 

(i) A Relative has a conjunctional, in addition to its 
pronominal, character: it introduces the clause to which it 
belongs, and at the same time attaches this clause adjectivally 
to some substantival factor (its “ antecedent”) of another 
clause (§ 87 (4, v)). as 

(i) The relative derives its gender, number, and person 
from its “antecedent”: its case depends upon its relation- 
ship to the verb in its own clause; as: Sai, smakkabagms 
(nom.) panei (acc.) fraquast gapatirsnodda (Mk. xi. 21) =“ Lo, 
the fig-tree which thou-cursedst has-withered-away.” 

(iii) But the subordinate (adjectival) clause introduced-by 
a relative may precede the principal clause; e. g.: Panei in- 
sandida jains pammuh jus ni galaubeip (John v. 38) =“ Whom 
he sent, on-him ye believe not” (quem..., huic...; Ov..., 
TovrTm ...);—Patet gasahw .. . pata weitwOdeip (iii. 32) = 
“ What he hathseen . .. that he testifieth.” (See § 100 (x).) 

(iv) The foregoing construction is preferred when a rela- 
tive is attached to a demonstrative: the reverse order has a 
much feebler effect; as: Pd poez leikis sind mitond (Rom. 
viii. 5)== They do-mind ¢he-things which are of the flesh.” 

(v) In preference to this feeble construction, we generally 
find the demonstrative suppressed: the relative clause thus 
becomes substantival instead of adjectival, and discharges, in 
the principal clause, the syntactic function of the suppressed 
antecedent ; as: Ip sd quind, witandei patei-warp-bi-ija . . . 
(Mk. v. 33)=“ But the woman, knowing what-had-happened- 
respecting-her.” Here patei=pata (acc.) + patei (nom.), just 
as our what =that + which; and the subordinate clause stands 
objectively to witandei. 

(vi) When, in this form of clause, the relative and the 
suppressed antecedent should be in different oblique cases, 
the relative may be either in the case required by the verb of 
its own clause or in that required. by the verb of the principal 
clause; as: Wait atta izwar pizei-jus-paurbup (Mt. vi. 8)= 
“Your father knows whereof. (or of-what-) ye-have-need,” 
—i. e., pata pizei, “that of which,” &c. (pizei, gen. by 
pairbup) ;—but : Hwa wileip ei taujau pammei-quipip-piudan- 
Tudaié ? (Mk. xv. 12) = “What will-ye that I-do to-him- 
whom-ye-call-king-of-the-Jews ?”—i. e., pamma (D. by taujau) 
panei. 
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(vii) Substantival clauses thus arising may be subordinated 
to (“governed ” by) prepositions; as: Ni waiht ufar patei- 
garaid-sijai-izwis lausjaip (Lk. iii. 18) = “ Demand nothing 


over-and-above what-is-appointed-you” ;—. . . ni ufar patei- 
gamélip-ist frapjan (Cor. I. iv. 6) =“. . . not to-be-wise above 
what-is-written.” , 


(viii) The real antecedent is sometimes, as in Latin and 
Greek, thrown into the relative clause, assuming the case of, 
and being qualified by, the relative; e.g.: Salida in pammei 
was stada (John xi. 6) = lit., “He abode in-what-place he 
was” (=“in the place in which,’—Lat. in quo erat loco = 
év @ Hv To7@) ;—Etun jah drunkun . . . und panei dag galaip 
Nauel in arka (Lk. xvii. 27) =“ They ate and they drank... 
up-to what-day Noah entered into the ark” (=“‘ up-to the 
day on which”). 

(ix) More frequently it is preferred to resolve the relative 
into a demonstrative + the relative particle ei, and to make 
the demonstr. qualify the antecedent in its proper clause ; 
as: Sijais pahands und pana dag et wairpai pata (Lk. i. 20)= 
“Thou-shalt-be speechless up-to that day that (or, on-which) 
this shall come-to-pass.”’ 

(x) Immediately after the demonstrative sa the minor 
relative izei (izé) is generally preferred ; as: Niu mahta sa, 
izei uslauk augdna pamma blindin, gataujan ei. . . (John xi. 
37) =“ Could not this-man, who opened the blind-man’s eyes, 
bring-it-to-pass that... .” 

(xi) This feebler relative is a singular in form (§ 65 (2)): 
it may, however, be used also for the plural, and is then 
generally strengthened by a demonstrative, which may agree 
either with it or with its antecedent; as: Atsaihwip faura 
liugnapratifétum paim izei quimand at izwis ... (Mt. vii. 15) 
= “Beware of false prophets, of-them who come to you 
.. .”?;—Sind sumai pizé hér standandané pai izé ni kausjand 
daupaus ... (Mk. ix. 1) =“ There-are some of those standing 
here who shall-not-taste of-death....” Pai izei, in such 
instances, differs imperceptibly, if at all, from paiei. 

(xii) Examples of the use of the relatives of the first and 
second persons (§ 65 (3) above) :—Ik silba Paulus bidja 
izwis..., tkei hauns im in izwis (Cor. II. x. 1) =“I myself, 
Paul, beseech you. .., (I) who am lowly among you”;—pu 
is sunus meins sa liuba, in puzei waila galeikaida (Mk. i. 11) 
= “Thou art my beloved son, in whom I am well pleased” 
(anteced. ... pu, not sunus);—Jus sijup juzet garaihtans 
domeip izwis (Lk. xvi. 15) = “Ye are (they) who justify 
yourselves ” (lit., ‘‘ adjudge yourselves righteous”: see § 90 
(ix)) ;—Hwas izwis afhugida .. . —izwizet fatira augam [ésus 
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Xristus fatiramelips was...? (Gal. iii. 1) = “Who hath- 
bewitched you,— ... (you) before whose eyes Jesus Christ 
was set-forth?” (lit., “to whom before (your) eyes’: see 
§ 91 (vi)). 

(xiii) But ik is sometimes followed by saei instead of ikei : 
the relative seems then intended to convey the notion of 
“ one-who,” “a-man-that,” or the like; although the follow- 
ing verb is still of the Ist person; e.g.: Ik im saei weitwodja 
bi mik silban (John viii. 18) = “I am one-that bear witness 
about myself” (= a-man-that beareth”’) ;—Anstai gups (ik) 
im saei im (Cor. I. xv. 10) = “ By-the-grace of-God I-am 
the-man-that J-am.” These saei-clauses are substantival and 
preedicative, whereas in all the extant instances with ike the 
relative clause is adjectival to ik. 

(xiv) The relative conjunctions, parei, panei, and even pan, 
which are generally adverbial, may, like our “ where” and 
“when,” be attached directly to substantives denoting place 
or time, and may thus introduce adjectival clauses; as: 
Wairpip in pamma stada parei quipada im . . . (Rom. ix. 26) 
= “Tt-shall-come-to-pass in the place where (=in which) 
it-is-said unto-them ...” ;—Quimip nahts panei ni manna 
mag watrkjan (John ix. 4) = “Night cometh, when (=in 
which) no man can work” ;—Atgangand dagés pan afnimada 
af im sa brupfaps (Mk. 11. 20) =“ The-days are-approaching 
when (=in which) the bridegroom shall-be-taken-away from 
them.” 

(xv) The conjunction patei is identical in form with the 
neuter relative (See (v) above), and probably is the latter 
diverted to a more distinctly conjunctional use. Like our 
equivalent ¢hat, it introduces substantival clauses after verbs 
of saying, telling, thinking, seeing, hearing, and the like ; 
as: Dugann laisjan ins patei skal sunus mans filu winnan 
(Mk. vii. 81)=“‘ He began to teach them that the son of 
man is-bound to suffer much.” The Gothic follows the 
Greek in making patei = éte introduce direct speech; as: 
Quémun . . . quipandans patei Davhtar peina gaswalt (Mk. v. 
35) = “They came ...saying, Thy daughter is-dead ” ;— 
... quipands du imma pate: Jabai wileis magt mik gahrainjan 
(i. 40) =“. . . saying to him, If thou-wilt thou-canst cleanse 
me.” (See also § 108 (8).) ; 

(xvi) When a verb or verbal in the main clause takes a 
dative or genitive as its direct object (§§ 87 (2, vi), 91 (xiii), 
92 (xiv)), pammei or pizei appears conjunctionally instead of 
patei; as: Ip ains pizé, gaumjands pammei-hrains-warh . . . 
(Lk. xvii. 15) =“ And one of them, perceiving that-he-was- 
cleansed . . .”;—Laisari, niu kara (ist) puk pizei-fra- 
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quistnam ? (Mk. iv. 38) =“ Master, carest thou not that-we- 
perish?” (For kara puk, see § 90 (vii).) A pammei-clause 
may even follow a preposition; as: Ip fagindp im pammei 
namna izwara gamélida sind in himinam (Lk. x. 20) =“ But 
rejoice in the-fact-that (= because) your names are written 
in heaven.” 


104. The Interrogative, Distributive, and Indefinite Pro- 
nouns. 

(i) The Interrogatives may be used partitively ; as: Hwar- 
jamma izé wairpip quéns? (Mk. xii. 23) =“ To-which-one of- 
them shall-she-be wife?” (§ 92(v).) 

(ii) But they are more often used independently ; as: 
Hw ist sd aipei meina? (Mk. iii. 33) =“ Who is my motber ?”’ 
—Hwarja ist allaizd anabusné frumista ? (xii. 28) =“ Which- 
one is foremost of all the commandments ? ” 

(iii) The neuter Awa, like ri or Lat. guid, is sometimes 
= “why?”; as: Hwa panamais draibeis pana laisari? 
(Mk. v. 35) =“ Why troublest thou the master any further ? ” 

(iv) In conditional and other clauses hwas, hwa, like tus, 
Tt, or quis, quid (=aliquis, aliquid), are often used inde- 
finitely = “any one,” “ anything”; as: Jabai hwas ahman 
Xristaus ni habaip, sa nist is (Rom. viii. 9) =“ If any-man 
(=i Tus, si quis) have not the spirit of Christ, he is not 
his” ;—Jabai Awa habaip wipra Awana, aflétaip (Mk. xi. 25) 
=“ Tf ye have aught against anybody, forgive.” 

(v) A similar use extends to derived adverbs and to hwé; 
e.g.:... nibai hwan gawandjaina-sik (Mk. iv. 12)=“... 
lest at any time they-be-converted” ;—Allaim was all, ei 
hwaiwa sumans ganasjau (Cor. I. ix. 22)=‘‘I was every- 
thing to all-men, that (=if) in-any-way I-might-save some ” ; 
—In pammei Awé hwas anananpeip, gadars jah ik (Cor. II. 
xi. 21) =“ In what-soever any-man is-bold, I too am-daring.” 

(vi) The Distributives likewise may be used either parti- 
tively or independently ; as: Hwazuh abné . . . hwdh quindnd 
... =“Hvery man ... every woman. . .” (lit., “ each-one of 
men,” &c.). But: Hwazuh modags bropr seinamma swaré 
«.. (Mt. v.22) =“ Every-one (that is) angry with-his brother 
without-cause .. .” ;—. . . wairpandans hlauta (dat. s.)... 
hwarjizuh hwa némi (MK. xv. 24) =“. . . casting lots . . . (to 
settle) what each should-take.” 

(vii) Hwa- +uh, Hwarja-,and Hwarja- + uh, are sometimes 
used adjectivally ; as: Daga hwamméh was at izwis (Mk. xiv. 
49) =“ Every day was-I with you” ;—And dulp hwarjoh 
fralailot im ainana bandjan (xv. 6) =“ At every feast ‘he- 
released unto-them one prisoner” ;—Witup auk hwarjés 
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anabusnins atgébum izwis (Thess. I. iv. 2)=“ For ye-know 
what commandments we-gave you.” 

(vili) The indefinites Hwazuh + saei and Sa-hwazuh + 
saei (or ize?) or, in neut., patahwah + pei introduce substan- 
tival clauses in various syntactic relationships ; as: Hwazuh- 
saei taujip frawaurht skalks ist frawatirhtai (John viii. 34) 
= “ Whosoever-doeth-sin is a slave to sin” (subjective clause) ; 
—patahwah-pei wileip, bidjip (xv. 7) =“ Ask whatsoever-ye- 
will” (objective clause) ;—Sahwazuh-saei andhaitip mis . . 
andhaitja jah ik imma (Mt. x. 32) =“* Whosoever confesseth 
me... I also will-confess him’? (appositional clause to imma). 

(ix) But saei alone (which is itself really a compound = 
‘“he-that”’) is often used instead of the foregoing com- 
pounds ; as: Saez allis wili saiwala seina ganasjan fraquisteip 
izai (Mk. vill. 35) =“ For (he-that=) whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it”’ ;—Saei skamaip sik meina.. ., jah sunus 
mans skamaip sik is... (88)=‘‘ Whosoever is ashamed of 
me..., the son of man will also be ashamed of him.” 

(x) The indefinite meaning of the composite pronouns in 
(viti) is, however, not far from a distributive meaning ; and, 
in fact, a distributive phrase may sometimes best render 
them; as: Ni Awazuh-saei quipip mis, Frauja, frauja! inn 
galeipip (Mt. vii. 21) =“ Not every-one-that saith to me, 
Lord, lord! shall enter in.” 

(xi) For Hwazuh-saei with its clause, hwazuh + sa + a 
present ptcp. yaay appear as an equivalent, on the pattern 
of the Greek; as: Hwazuh sa aflétands quén seina jah liu- 
gands anpara horindp (Lk. xvi. 18) = ‘ Every-one that 
(= whosoever) putteth-away his wife and marrieth another 
committeth-adultery ” (ads 6 dmroAvov . . .). 

(xii) Pishwazuh does not fuse with saez or ei, nor pishwah 
with patei or pei ; and while pis is indeclinable, -hwazuh and 
-hwah remain declinable: their own case they nearly (but 
not quite) always take from the principal clause; as: Jis- 
hwanoh (acc.) saei (nom.) afaikip mik..., afaikajahikina... 
(Mt. x. 33) =“ Whosoever denieth me..., I also will-deny 
him” (= “any one that”; syntactically, pishwandh and 
ina are appositional accusatives) ;—Pishwamméh (dat.) saci 
habaip, gibada imma (Mk. iv. 25) = “ To-whomsoever hath, 
shall-be-given,” or, ‘‘ Whosoever hath, to-him,”’ &c. (appo- 
sitional datives) ;—Bidei mik pishwizwh-pei wileis (vi. 22) 
=“ Ask me for-anything-that (= whatsoever) thou wilt” : 
the pronominal clause is here a genitive object-clause to 
bidei. But: Pishwazuh-ei (compound nom.) quipai du pamma 
fairgunja, Ushafei puk . .., wairpip imma (dat.) pishwah-pei 
quipip (Mk. xi. 23) =“ Whosoever shall-say to this mountain, 
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Take thyself off ..., there-shall-happen to-him whatsoever 
he saith ” : the pronouns here take their case from the subor- 
dinate clauses, although the first of these clauses might be 
in apposition with imma. 

(xii) In connexion with these compounds may here be 
conveniently noticed the related adverbs pishwaduh + padei 
(or pei), and pishwaruh + pei; asin: pishwaduh-pei gangaip 
in gard, par saljaip (Mk. vi. 10) =“ Whithersoever ye go into 
a house, there abide” ;—Dpishwaruh-pei ina gafahip, gawairpip 
ina (ix. 18) = “ Wheresoever it seizeth him, it casteth him 
oP) 

(xiv) Even the article+a ptcp. may be similarly rendered ; 
as: Sa mik andnimands andnimip pana sandjandan mik (Mt. 
x. 40) = “He-that (=whosoever) receiveth me receiveth him- 
that-sent me.” In the parallel passage, John xiii. 20, we 
in fact find: “ Saei mik andnimip,” &c. The Grk. in both 
places has 6+<a ptep. 

(xv) Occasionally our “ whoever” and “ whatever” render 
éco-, and are nearly equivalent to “how many soever” and 
“how much soever,” or ‘‘as many as,” and “as much as”: 
the corresponding Gothic phrases then are: swa managai swé 
or swaswé, and swa filu swé; e.g.: Jah swa managai swé ni 
andnimaina izwis... (Mk. vi. 11)=‘ And whosoever (=as 
many as or how many soever) shall not receive you. . .” ;— 
Gatawidédun imma swa filu swé wildédun (ix. 13) =“ They 
have done to him whatsoever (lit., as much as) they would.’”” 

(xvi) Alla- may be used either adjectivally (as, Allai 
Tudaieis=“‘4/l the Jews”) ; or pronominally,—in which case 
it may either stand alone (as, Afslaupnddédun allai = “All 
were astonished”’), or be accompanied by a genitive (§ 92 
(v)). In these usages the Go. and Engl. agree. But when 
the Go. neut. sing. all takes a plural gen., it is best rendered 
by “every” used as an adj.; as: All bagmé=“ Every tree”; 
—allata frawairhté=“ Every sin.” 

(xvii) Aina- and suma-, used indefinitely, differ from hwa- 
so used (See (iv)), in that they indicate actual, and not 
merely possible, instances; as: Jah duatrinnands ains... 
bap ina, quipands ... (Mk. x. 17) = “ And a-certain-man 
running-up ... besought him, saying ...”;—Jah sumai 
usstandandans galiug weitwodidédun ana ina (xiv. 57)=“ And 
certain-men rising-up bare-false-witness against him.” 

(xviii) Occasionally aina- and swma- are used together; 
as: Ains sums pizé atstandandané =“ Some one of-them that- 
stood-by” ;—Ains sums jungalaups = “A certain young- 
man”; (Mk. xiv. 47, 51.) 

(xix) Hwashun and mannahun are always closely accom- 
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panied by ni; as: Ni hwashun piupeigs alja ains, gup (Mk. 
x. 18) = “ Nobody (is) good but one, (namely) God” ;—Ni 
mannhun (dat.) quipais in pamma wéhsa (vill. 26) = “Tell 
no man in the town” ;—M kara puk manshun (xii. 14) = 
“Thou carest for no man” (See § 90 (vii)). 

(xx) Ainshun is also generally accompanied by ni; as: Ni 
fralaildt aindhun izé mip sis afargangan (Mk. v. 37) = “ He 
did not permit any-one of them to accompany him.” But 
sometimes vi follows; as: Jah waihté aindhun izwis ni ga- 
skapjip (Lk. x. 19)=“And nothing (lit., no one of things) 
shall injure you.” If the sense of a clause is clearly nega- 
tive, ni need not appear; as: Sai, jau ainshun pizé reiké 
galaubidédi imma? (John vii. 48)=“ Pray has anyone of the 
rulers believed on him?” (= “no one has”). In Thess. I. 
iv.12:... ei ni ainishun hwis pairbeip=“ . . . that ye-may- 
have-need of nothing whatever”; ainishun is intensified by 
the gen. of hwa- (See (iv) above). 


(8) Verbs (including the Infinitive and the Participles in 
their verbal aspects). 


105. General Rules. 

(i) A subject may be involved in the verb itself (§ 87 (1)). 
When the verb is of the 3rd person this involved subject 
should have reference to some person or thing (or persons or 
things) already mentioned ; except where an indefinite nom. 
like our “men” or “they” is understood; as in: Wein jun- 
gata in balgins niujans giutand (Mk. ii. 22) = “ Men-pour 
fresh wine into new bottles.” In a verb of the Ist or 2nd 
person it is sufficiently clear who is referred to, without any 
previous mention. ; . 

(ii) Of Impersonal verbs the grammatical object _ is the 
virtual subject (See § 90 (vi) & 91 (ix)). The curious impers. 
kara (ist), § 90 (vii), seems to have supplanted the intrans. 
and perhaps impers. verb karén, of which only a single form 
(the 2 p.s.) occurs, in: Ni kards (subj.), “never mind” 
(Cor. I. vii. 21). : 

(iii) A somewhat similar combination to kara (ist) + accus. 
is that of skulan- (m.), “debtor,” with im, is, ist, &c.,+accus. 
=“T am a debtor,” &c.,—a periphrase which at last became 
=I owe”; &c.; and actually took an accusative as object ; 
e.g.: Puk silban mis skula is (Philem. 19) = “ Thou owest 
me thyself” ;—Aflét uns (dat.) patei skulans sijaima (Mt. vi. 
12) =“ Forgive us what we owe”’ (= “our debts”). In other 
combinations, however, skulan- maintains its proper character 


and meaning. 
R 
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(iv) For passives used impersonally when their actives 
govern a dat. or a gen., see §§ 91 (xvii) & 92 (xv). : 

(v) The discrepancy in “number,” already referred to in 
the case of adjectives and pronouns (§§ 98 (ii) & 99 (iii), 
extends, under similar conditions, to the verb; as: All (sing.) 
manageins iddjédun (plur.) du imma (Mk. ii. 13) = “ The 
whole of the multitude came to him.”’ But the verb is some- 
times singular and the accompanying ptcp. plural; as: Was 
managei beidandans Zakariins (Lk. i. 21) =“ The multitude 
was (were) awaiting Zacharias.” 

(vi) Two or more singular nominatives coupled by jah 
should naturally, and often do, take the verb in the dual or 
plural; as: Jk jah atta meins ain siju (John x. 30) =J and 
my father are one” ;—Ni wissédun Iéséf jah aipet is (Lk. ii. 
43) =“ Joseph and his mother knew-it not.” Not seldom, 
however, the verb is in the singular; as: ... parei mald jah 
nidwa frawardeip (Mt. vi. 19) = “... where moth and rust 
corrupteth”’;—Goleip izwis Akyla jah Priska (Cor. I. xvi. 19) 
= “Aquila and Priscilla greet(eth) you.” But it is to be 
noted that the Gothic here agrees with the Greek. 

(vii) As regards number it may further be noted that 
several times the dual, in passages requiring it, drops into 
the plural,—a fact suggesting that the dual was passing out 
of use; as: Bigitats fulan asilaus gabundanana; andbindan- 
dans ina attiuhip (Lk. xix. 30) = “ Ye-two-will-find an ass’s 
foal bound ; loose it and bring-it-hither.” 


106. Voice. 

(i) The scanty remains of the (medio-) passive in Gothic 
are confined to the present tense indic. and opt. (§$§ 69, 78) ; 
but even in this tense it may be supplanted by the younger 
substitutes. 

(ii) The most interesting of these substitutes is the “ Cor- 
relative Passive” treated in §43 (2,iv). Verbsof thisformation 
are capable of as extensive inflexion as their corresponding 
actives. In the present tense they jostle and even oust the 
older (medio-)passive ; and thus we have: ... ei hauhjaidau 
sunus gups (John xi. 4), “that the son of God may-be-glori- 
fied” ;—and also: . . . ei ushauhnai namo fraujins (Thess. IT. 
i. 12), “that the name of the Lord may-be-glorified ” ;—and 
while gahailnip, “he or she is (or shall be) healed,” appears 
more than once, gahailjada does not appear at all. In the 
pret., a “correlative passive” form sometimes answers to a 
simple pass. present (usluknoda to uslikada). 

(11) Composite Passives, prototypes of those in English 
and German, are formed by using the parts (chiefly the 
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prets.) of wisan and (less frequently) wafrpan, as auxiliaries, 
with the pass. ptep. as principal; e. g.: gamélip ist, “it is 
written ” ;—daupidai wésun, ‘they were baptized” ;—gadai- 
lips warp, “he was divided”; &c. Sometimes such a com- 
posite preterite occurs in change with the pret. of a “ correla- 
tive passive”; as: usgaisips ist, “he is beside himself”; and 
usgeisnodédum"*, “ we are beside ourselves.” 

(iv) The passive is likewise rendered by an active verb 
used reflexively; as: Aailjan sik, “to be healed” (prop. “ to 
get oneself healed”) ;—znmaidjan sik, “to be transfigured ” ; 
—hprafstjan sik, “‘to be comforted” (E.V. “to be of good 
cheer”’);—skaman sik, “to be ashamed”; &c.* Some 
such reflexives, however, show a correlative meaning to 
that of the active, rather than a strictly passive force; as: 
laisjan or galaisjan, “to teach”; but laisjan sik or galaisjan 
sik, “to learn” ;—leihwan, “to lend” ; but lethwan sis, “ to 
borrow.” 

(v) Passives of various forms occasionally occur with an 
intransitive meaning; as: ... el ni gasaihwaizau mannam 
fastands (Mt. vi. 18) =“... that thou-appear not unto-men 
(as) fasting” (cf. the Lat. videri) ;—Ataugips warp im Hélias 
(Mk, ix. 4) = “There-appeared unto-them Elias”’;—and so 
the reflexives : gawandjan sik=“ to return”’ ;—atnéhuyan sik, 
“to draw near” ;—gatulgjan sik=“‘to persist” ; and others. 


107. Tense. 

(i) The Gothic is compelled by its poverty in tense- 
inflexions to use the present (indic. or opt.) as a future, and 
the pret. forms for various subdivisions of past time; as: 
Sutiz6 ist Satidatimjam in daga stands... (Mk. vi. 11) = 
“It shall-be more-tolerable for-the-people-of-Sodom in the 
day of judgment...” ;—Inuh pis dietpai_ manna attin sei- 
namma jah aipein seinai (x. 7) =“ For this-reason a man 
shall-leave his father and his mother” ;—Frawaurht ni ufkun- 
pédjau, nih pairh witdp (Rom. vii. 7) = “I should not have 
Anown sin, except through the law.” 

(ii) The prefix ga- seems sometimes to be intended to assist 
either the future or the aoristic force ; as: Ak patainei quip 
watirda, jah gahailnip sa piumagus meins (Mt. vii. 8) =“ But 
only speak with a word, and my servant shall-be-healed” ;— 


1 We should have expected gis-, not gets- as the root of this vb. 
Compare the Germ. : Das Bud hat fid gefunden, “the book has been 
found”; or the French: Le drap se vend 4 trois francs le métre, “the 
cloth zs sold at three francs a métre”; and the like. The Icelandic hae 
evolved a complete middle voice out of the fusion of mk, sk, =Go. mik, 
sik, with the forms of the active voice. 5 
R 
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Ik gatatra alh, jah bi prins dagans anpara gatimrja (Mk. xiv. 
58) = “I will-destroy. the temple, and in three days [-will- 
build another.” 

(iii) Composite active futures are made by means of the 
preseut-tense forms of skulan, haban, duginnan, and munan 
(pret. munaida) , as auxiliaries, with an infinitive as principal ; 
€.g.: ... saei skal stéjan quiwans jah daupans (Tim. I. iv. 1) 
=“... who shail judge the quick and the dead ”’ ;—Patei 
tauja, (pata) jah tawjan haba (Cor. II. xi, 12) =“ What I-do, 
(that) also I-will do” ;—Gaun6n jah grétan duginnip (Lk. vi. 
25)=“ Ye shall mourn and lament’ ;—Hwa warp ei unsis 
munais gabatrhijan puk silban? (John xiv. 22) =“ How has- 
it-come-to-pass that thou-wilt manifest thyself to-us?” 

(iv) The preterites of skulan, haban, and munan make 
corresponding “ past-futures”; e.g.: Sa ist Hélias, saei 
skulda quiman (Mt. xi. 14) =E.V., “This is Elias, who was- 
for-to-come”’ (Lat. gui venturus erat) ;—Silba wissa patei 
habaida taujan (John vi. 6) = “‘ He-himself knew what he 


would do” (ipse sciebat quid esset facturus) ;—Unté is and © 


pata munaida pairhgangan (Lk. xix. 4) =“ For he was to pass 
along that-way.” 

(v) A more cumbrous past-future is made with the pre- 
dicative adj. anuwairpa-, ‘future,’ “in-the-future,” “ to- 
come,” and was or wésun followed by an infin. with du; 
as: Anawairp was uns du winnan aglipos (Thess. I. iii. 4) = 
lit., “ It-was in-the-future for-us to suffer tribulation” ; i.e., 
“We had or were to suffer” ;—. . . izei anawatrpai wésun du 
galauljan (Tim. I. i. 16) =“. . . who were-going to believe.” 

(vi) A continuative past tense (fashioned on the Greek) is 
formed by was, wésun, &c., and the active ptcp.; as: Was 
Iéhannés daupjands (Mk. i. 4)=“ John was baptizing” ;— 
Wesun siponjos fastandans (ii. 18) =“ The disciples were 
fasting” or “used to fast.’ 

(vii) The Gothic also followed the Greek in neglecting 
the sequence of tenses; as: Gafréhun (pret.) patei in garda 
ist (pres.) (Mk. ii. 1) =“ They learnt-by-inquiry that he is 
(was) in the house” ;—paruh pan gasahw managei patei 
Tésus nist jainar ... (John vi. 24)=“ When therefore the 
multitude saw that Jesus is-not (was-not) there...” 


108. Mood.—The rules on Mood to be here given will for 
the most part revolve about the Optative (Subjunctive) : 
other modi will be considered chiefly in so far as they come 
into contact with, or require to be differentiated from, this, 


(1) Optative and Imperative. 
(i) The Optative proper appears in independent clauses ; 
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as: Weihnai namo pein, quimai piudinassus peins ; waérpai 
wilja pes (Mt. vi. 9, 10) =“ May thy name be-hallowed ; 
may thy kingdom come; may thy will be-done” ;—Gup 
fuljai izwis allaizds fahédais (Rom. xv. 13) =“ May God fill 
you with all joy.” 

(ii) With wainei (=édherov = Lat. utinam) it is implied 
that a wish is unfulfilled; e.g.: Wainei piudanddédeip (Cor. I. 
iv. 8) =“ Would-that ye-reigned-as-kings ” ;—Wainei uspulai- 
dédeip meinaizds unfrddeins (II. xi. 1) =‘* Would-that ye- 
would-bear-with my folly.” Ip has nearly the same force 
‘in: Ip wissédeis jah pu in pamma daga peinamma.. . 
(LE. xix. 42) =“ Jf (or, O if = would-that) thou also hadst- 
known in this thy day .. .” 

(in) A wish easily assumes a hortative and then a mild 
imperative force; as: Sijai watird izwar, Ja, ja, Né, né 
(Mt. v. 37) = “ Let your word be, Yea, yea, Nay, nay ” ;— 
Patrhgangaima ju und Beplahaim (Uk. 11. 15) =“ Let-us-go 
now unto Bethlehem ” ;—Jabai idreigd sik, fralétais imma 
(xvii. 3)=“If he repent, do-thou-forgive him.’ The impe- 
rative force becomes stronger after ni; as: Ni mairprjais, 
Ni hlifais (Mk. x. 19) =“ Do-not murder, Do-not steal” ; 
or “ Thou shalt not...” 

(iv) But colloquially, when one person is addressing 
another, the imperative proper is generally preferred, even 
with ni; as: Gang in gawairpi = “Go in peace” ;—M 
fairhteip izwis =“ Be (ye) not afraid” ;—Usleipam jainis 
stadis =“ Let-us-pass-over to yonder shore.” 

(v) Remarkable is the idiomatic and untranslatable use of 
et between two imperatives; as in: Lét, ei saihwam... 
(Mt. xxvii. 49, Mk. xv. 36) = ddes, iSwpev, “ Let-be, let-us- 
see” ;—Sathwip et atsathwip-izwis ... (Mk. viii. 15) =dpaze, 
Prérere, “ Take-heed (and) beware...” Hi seems to be 
similarly idiomatic in: Pannu nu ez fair mél ni stdjaip 
(Cor. I. iv. 5) =@oTe pi... Kpivere, “Therefore judge not 
before the time.” ’ 

(vi) In indirect or reported commands or entreaties the opt. 
always appears; and its tense follows that of the governing 
verb, Examples: Anabaup im ei mann ni quépeina (Mk. vil. 
36) =“ He commanded them that they-should-not-tell (= not 
to tell) any man” ;—Faurbaup im ei waiht ni némeina in 
wig (vi. 8)=“ He forbade them ¢o take anything for their 
journey ” ;—Quap siponjam peinaim ei usdribeina ina (ix. 18) 
= “J spake to (= besought) thy disciples ¢o cast him out” ; 
—Wiljau ei mis gidais haubip Iohannis (vi. 25) =“TI will 
that thou-give me the head of John” jai lailot (=faur- 
baup) ei hwas pairhbéri kas pairh po alh (xi. 16) =“ He-did- 
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not-allow (=he forbade) anyone to carry a vessel through 
the temple.” (The direct commands or entreaties would 
be: Ni quipaip ...; Ni nimaip .. .; Usdreibip or Usdreibaip 
...3 Gif mis ...; &e.) ; 

(vii) The future force of the opt. in simple direct propo- 
sitions probably radiated from its hortative or concessive 
force. Thus: Ip ni swa sijai in izwis (Mk. x. 43), “ But it 
shall not be so among you,” (originally, “let it not be so ”) ; 
—Né, ak hAaitaidau Iohannés (Lk. i. 60), “ Nay, but he- 
shall-be-called John” (“let him be-called ”’). 

(viii) Sometimes an indic. present is followed by an opt. 
present, when both have a future force ; as: Ni mannhun 
auk ist saei fawip maht in namin meinamma, jah magi 
sprautd ubilwaurdjan mis (Mk. ix. 39) =“ For there is no 
man who shall-work a miracle in my name, and (who) shall- 
be-able readily to-speak-evil-against me”’ ;—Saei tawitp jah 
laisjat swa... (Mt. v. 19) =“ Whoso shall-keep (the com- 
mandments) and shall-teach (men) so...” Some gram- 
marians think they see, in the second clause, a consequence 
or logical completion of the first. 


(2) The Optative as a Subjunctive: the Subjunctive and 
Indicative in Questions. 

(ix) The original function of the Subjunctive probably 
was to express the mental conception of possible occurrences 
as distinguished from the statement of actual facts; and the 
subjunctive uses of the optative in Gothic still, for the most 
part, differ from the indicative mood in accordance with 
such a distinction. 

(x) The subjunctive (opt.) appears in Gothic (as in Latin) 
in direct dubitative questions; e.g.: Hwa ¢aujau?=“ Quid 
faciam? =“ What am-I-to-do ?”’—Pu is sa quimanda, pau 
anparizuh beidaima ? (Mt. xi. 3) =“ Art thou he that-should- 
come, or are-we-to-expect another?”’—Und hwa at izwis sijau? 
und hwa pulau izwis? (Mk. ix. 19) = How long am-I-to-be 
with you? how long am-J-to-put-up-with you?’ The Greek 
original sometimes shows the future indicative in such pas- 
sages; and our own idiom would prefer this tense all along 
( What shall-I do?” &c.). It is to be noted, however, that 
occasionally the Gothic itself shows a curious alternation of 
indic. and subj., even where the Greek has the subj. through- 
out; as: Ni matrnaip nu quipandans, “Hwa matjam?” 
aippau “ Hwa drinkam?” aippau “ Hwé wasjaima?” (Mt. vi. 
31) =“ Be-not concerned therefore, saying, ‘ What shall-we- 
eat?’ or ‘What shall-we-drink?’ or ‘ Wherewithal are-we- 
to-clothe (ourselves) ?’” 
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(xi) A similar variation of mood (irrespective. of tense) 
appears in rhetorical questions that run in pairs; as: Ibai 
Pawlus ushramips warp in izwara, aippau in namin Pawlaus 
daupidai wéseip? (Cor. I. i. 18) =“ Pray was Paul crucified 
for your sake, or were-you baptized in Paul’s name? ”—Hwas 
siukip, jah ik ni siukau? hwas afmarzjada, jah ik ni tundnat ? 
(II. xi. 29) =“ Who is-weak, and I am-not-weak? who is- 
offended, and I burn not?” This is probably an idiomatic 
usage like that in (viii) above. 

(xii) Indirect dubitative questions naturally show the sub- 
junctive, which, in tense, follows the leading verb; as: Ni 
matrnaip saiwalai izwarai, hwa matjaip, jah hwa drinkaip ; 
nih leika izwaramma, hwé wasjaip (Mt. vi. 25) =“ Be not 
concerned for your life, what ye-are-to-eat, and what ye- 
are-to-drink ; aor for your body, wherewithal ye-are-to-clothe 
(yourselves) ? (compare verse 31, in (x) above) ;—Du sis 
missd andrunnun, hwarjis maists wési (Mk. ix. 34) =“ They 
disputed with one another, which was-to-be greatest.” 

(xiti) In the examples of (x) and (xii) the dubitation is 
inherent in the question itself; but sometimes it is in- 
volved in the governing verb, when this denotes doubting, 
wondering, expecting, or the like; as: Pankjandam allaim 
(absolute phrase) bi I6hannén, niu auifto sa wést Xristus .. . 
(Lk. iii. 15) = “As all men were-questioning about John, 
whether perchance (aifté) he might not be the Christ...” ; 
—Jah witaidédun imma, hailidédi-u sabbato daga (Mk. iii. 2) 
=“ And they-watched him, (to see) whether (-u) he-would 
heal on the Sabbath-day ” ;—Sildaleikidédun hwa latidedi 
ina in pizai alh (Lk. i. 21) =“ They-wondered what could-be- 
delaying him in the temple.” . 

(xiv) The usual word for asking a question is frathnan 
(pret. frah) ; but the question that follows may be either in- 
direct or direct ; if indirect, the verb of the question must be 
in the subjunctive; as: Fréhun ina skuld-u sijai mann quén 
afsatjan (Mk. x. 2) =“ They-asked bim whether it-is (=was) 
lawful for-a-man to-put-away his-wife” ;—if direct, the verb 
must be in the indicative; as: Frah ina lésus, “ Hwa ist 
namd pein?” (Lk. viii. 30) =“ Jesus asked him, “What is 
thy name ?’”’ 

(xv) Indirect questions governed by verbs of telling, 
knowing, seeing, and the like, imply an actual fact, and 
generally (not quite always) take their verb in the indicative 
mood; the tense, however, (following the Greek,) often 
differs from that of the leading verb; as: Wisswh pan Iésus 
hwarjai sind pai ni galaubjandans, jah hwas ist saei galéweip 
ina (Jobn vi. 64) =“ For Jesus knew who they are (were) 
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that-did-not-believe, and who it is (was) that shall (should) 
betray him.” Yet we find: Séhwun hwar galagips west 
(Mk. xv. 47) =“ They-saw where he-was laid” ; and others 


it contains a dubitative question,— He-knew not what to- 
say.” 
tel) The verb of an indirect question following such 
verbs as haban, “to have,” manwjan, “to prepare,” sdkjan, 
“to seek,” often implies an end or purpose; it is then in 
the subjunctive, and may be best rendered by the English in- 
finitive; as: Ni haband hwa matjaina (Mk. viii. 2) = “ They 
have nothing fo eat” (cf. Lat., “Non habent quo ves- 
cantur ”’) ;—Manwei hwa matjau (Lk. xvii. 8) = “ Prepare 
something for-me-to-eat ”’ ;—Sdkidedun hwaiwa imma usquis- 
tidédeina (Mk. xi. 18) =“ They sought how to destroy him.” 
(xviii) The word for “to answer” is andhafjan; in the 
following instance (Lk. xx. 7) it governs an indirect clause :— 
Andhéfun ei ni wissedeina hwaprd (wési) =“ They-answered 
that they-knew not whence (he was).”’ It may also be used 
without any object (raihtaba andhéft, “ thou-hast-answered 
rightly”), or may take a subst. after it (ni-u andhafjis 
watht ? “ answerest-thou nothing?”’). But the favourite con- 
struction is to couple andhafjan and quipan (like the Greek 
atroxpivec Oat + eizretv) and to append a direct answer without 
a conjunction. The following are the leading forms :— 
Andhéf Jésus yah quap: “So meina laiseins nist meina” 
(John vii. 16)=“‘ Jesus answered and said, ‘This doctrine of 
mine is not mine’ ”;—Panuh andhafjand jah pai quipandans : 
“Hwan puk séhwum gredagana,” &c. (Mt. xxv. 44) =“ Then 
shall they also answer saying : ‘When saw we thee a-hungred 
..”;—Andhafjands pan Paitrus quap: “pu is Xristus” 


(Lk. ix. 20) =“ Then Peter answering said, ‘Thou art (the) 
Christ.” 


(8) Reported Speech. 

(xix) A reported fact or statement is usually in the form 
of a subordinate clause introduced by patei (pammei), ei, or 
(rarely) unté, and pei (See §103 (xv, xvi)). When the 
leading clause is assertive (or virtually so), the verb of the 
subordinate clause is indicative; as: Kunnup patei néhwa ist 
asans (Mk. xiii. 28)=“ Ye-know ¢hat the harvest (=summer) 
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is nigh” ;—Gaumidédun pammei afwalwips ist sa stains 
(xvi. 4) =“ They-perceived that the stone is (=was) rolled 
away” ;—Bi pamma ufkunnand allai pei meinai siponjos 
sijup (John xiii. 35)=“ By this shall all-men know that 
ye-are wy disciples ”’;—Niu gamélip ist patei razn mein razn 
bidd haitada? (Mk. xi. 17) =“‘Is it not written (=it is 
written) that my house shall-be-called a house of prayer?” 

(xx) But if the leading clause is negative or subjunctive, 
or is a question implying uncertainty, the subordinate clause 
requires the subjunctive; as: Ni quipa pei ik bidjaw attan bi 
izwis (John xvi. 26)=“I say not that I-will-pray the father 
for you”’;—Ni galaubidédun patei is blinds wési (ix. 18)= 
“They did not believe that he had-been blind ” ;—Jabai quép- 
jau patei ni kunnjau ina.. . (viii. 55)=“ If I-were-to-say 
that J-know him not . . .” ;—Ga-u-laubjats patei magjau pata 
taujan (Mt. ix. 28) =“ Do-ye-two-believe that I-can do this ?”’ 
—Hwa wileis ei taujau pus? (Mk. x. 51) =“ What wilt-thou 
that J-do for thee?” 

(xxi) Indirect propositions governed by verbs of hoping, 
trusting, supposing, and the like, require a verb in the sub- 
junctive; as: Weénja ei kunneip ... (Cor. II. xiii. 6) =“ LE 
hope that ye-know .. .”;—. . . paiei trauaidédun sis ei wéseina 
garaihtai (Lk. xviii. 9) =“... who ¢rusted in-themselves that 
they-were righteous ” ;—Jainai hugidédun patei is bi slép guépi 
(John xi. 13) =“ They supposed that he was-speaking about 
sleep.” 

(xxii) Statements reported at second hand take the sub- 
juvctive; as: Jah fréhun ina quipandans, unté quipand pai 
bokarjés patei Hélias skuli quiman fatrpis (Mk. ix. 11)= 
“ And they questioned him saying, that the scribes assert 
that Elias must first come” ;—Sa-u ist sa sunus izwar, panei 
jus quipip patei blinds gabatirans waurpi? (John ix. 19)= 
“Ts this your son, (about) whom ye assert that he was born 
blind ?”— Weis hausidédum ana witéda patei Xristus syai du 
aiwa (John xii. 834)=“ We have heard out of the law (i. e., 
that the law says) that Christ is-to-abide for ever.” _ 

(xxiii) Hausjan, “to hear,” as a leading verb, takes the 
subordinate verb in the indicative; as: Hausidédun bisitands 
unté gamikilida frauja armahairtein seina bi izai (Lk. i. 58) = 
“The neighbours heard that the Lord had-magnified his 
mercy towards her.” But if hausjan is itself subordinate, 
and yet takes a secondary subordinate clause after it, the 
verb of the latter is in the subjunctive; as: Iddjédun gamét- 
jan imma, unté hausidédun ei gatawidédi po taikn (John xii. 
18) =“ They went to meet him, because ¢hey-heard (=some 
one had told them) that he-had-wrought that miracle ” ;— 
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Dugunnun pans-ubil-habandans bairan padei hausidédun ei 
is west (Mk. vi. 55)=“‘ They-began to carry those-that-were- 
ill to-the-place-where they-had-heard that he was.” (These 
examples are closely similar to those under rule (xxil).) 


(4) Subjective and Appositional Clauses. 

(xxiv) The mood here varies in accordance with the broad 
characteristics of the Indicative and Subjunctive laid down 
in (ix) above. The following leading cases may be cited :— 

(a) When a subjective clause is a statement introduced by 
ei or patei.—Indicative: Hwa ist patei mip’ motarjam jah 
frawaurhtaim matjip jah drinkip? (Mk. ii. 16) =“ How is it 
that he eats and drinks (i. e., is actually eating and drinking) 
with publicans and sinners?” But Subjunctive: Ganah 
siponi (acc.) ei wairpai swé laisareis is (Mt. x. 25)=“It- 
sufficeth the disciple that he-be (=for him ¢o be) as his 
teacher’ ;—Batiz6 ist pus ei fraquistnai ains lipiwé peinaizé 
.». (Mt. v. 29, 30) =“ It-is better for-thee that one of thy 
members perish...” (or “for one... to perish”’). 

(6) When a subjective clause is introduced by an indefinite 
pronoun.—Indicative: Swa managai swé attaitokun imma 
ganésun (Mk. vi. 56) =“ As many as (actually) touched him 
were-healed ” ;—Wairpip imma pishwah-pei quipip (xi. 23) = 
“‘Whatsoever he-saith shall-come-to-pass for-him.”’ 

(c) Appositional clauses.—Indicative: Spilld izwis fahép 
mikila,... patei gabatrans ist izwis himma daga nasjands 
(Lk. ii. 10) =“ I-announce to-you a great joy, ... (viz.) that 
there is born to-you this day a saviour ” ;—Bigita witdp, unté 
mis atist ubil (Rom. vii. 21)=“I find a law, (viz.) that evil 
is-present with-me.” But Subjunctive: ...gamunan aipis 
panei swor ..., ei gédi unsis, &c. (Lk. i. 73)=“... to- 
remember the oath which he swore . . ., (viz.) that he-would- 
grant to-us,” &c. ;—Soh pan ist sd aiweind libains, ei kun- 
neina puk... (John xvii. 3)=“ And this is the life ever- 
lasting, (viz.) that they-may-know thee .. .”.—Or, after a 
question: Hwapro mis pata, ei guémi aipei fraujins meinis at 
mis? (Lk. i, 43)=Whence (= How happens) this to-me, 
(viz.) that the mother of my lord should-come to me?” 


(5) Relative Clauses. 

(xxv) If a Relative clause is attached to a positive indica- 
tive clause, it also requires the indicative ; but if to an impe- 
rative or optative clause, it requires the subjunctive; e. g., 
Indicative: Po watirstwa, poei ik ¢auja, jah is tawip (John 
xiv. 12) =“ He also shall-do the works which I (actually) 
do” ;—but Subjunctive: Atta, gif mis sei undrinnai mis dail 
aiginis (Lk. xv. 12) =“ Father, géve me the-share of-property 
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that falleth (=such share as should-fall) to me” ;—Po anafilh 
triggwaim mannam paiei wairpai sijaina jah anparans laisjan 
(Tim. II. ii. 2) =“ 'These-things do-thou-commit to faithful 
men who shall be (=such as may be) worthy (or able) to 
teach others also.” (This modal harmony extends to other 
forms of composite sentences; as: Saei habai ausdna haus- 
jandona gahausjai (Mk. iv. 9) =“ Whoso hath hearing ears, 
let-him-hear”’: in verse 23 we find an equivalent conditional 
clause: Jabai hwas Aabai ausona hausjanddna gahausjai= 
“Tf any-man have,’ &. (See (xxvii) below.)) 

(xxvi) But when the leading clause is interrogative or 
negative, although its verb be indicative, the verb of the 
relative clause is generally subjunctive (Compare (xx)) ; e.g.: 
Hwa auk ist pizei wanai wéseip? (Cor. II. xii. 13) =“ For 
what is-there whereof ye-were lacking ?”’—-Hwas sa ist saei 
frawatrhtins aflétai? (Lk. vii. 49) =“ Who is this that for- 
gives (=that he should dare to forgive) sins? ’’—Nih allis 
ist hwa fulginis patei ni gabairhtjaidau (Mk. iv. 22, Mt. x. 
26)=“ For there-is nothing hidden that shall-not-be-re- 
vealed” ;—Nip paiei sijaina fraiw Abrahamis, allai (sind) 
barna (Rom. ix. 7) =“ Not all those are children who are the 
seed of Abraham” (or, not all such-as-are the seed of Abr. 
are children). When, however, a fact is stated in the rel. 
clause, the indic. is used; as: Maguts-u drinkan stikl panei 
ik drinka? (Mk. x. 88) =“ Can ye-two drink-of the cup that 
I am-drinking-of ?” 

(6) Adverbial Clauses : Condition. 

(xxvii) Conditional clauses are introduced by jabai and 
(for past tenses) ip; or, when negative, by nibai (niba) and 
(for past tenses) nih. In the present tenses, fact, or what is 
put as fact, requires the indic.; hypothesis or uncertainty 
requires the subjunctive: modal harmony (See (xxv)) must 
also be taken into account; as: Jabai mis hwas andbahtjat 


(subj.), mik Jaistjai (subj.=imper.); ... jabai hwas mis 
andbahteip (indic.), swéraip (indic.) ina atta (John xii. 26) = 
“Tf a man serve me, let-him-follow me; ...1f a man serveth 


me, the father honoreth him”;—Jabai marzjai puk handus 
peina, afmait po (Mk. ix. 43) =‘If thy hand offend thee, cut 
it off”;—Jabai sunus sijais gups, watrp puk papro dalap 
(LK. iv. 9)=“If thou be the son of God cast thyself down 
from thence.” But Indicative: Niba saei gabatrada iupapro, 
ni mag gasaihwan piudangardja gups (John ili. 3, 5)= 
“Unless a man is-born from above, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God” (é.e., “Only the man that is born... can 
sce. ..”);—Ibai witép unsar stdjip mannan, nibai ‘fatrpis 
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hauseip fram imma ? (vii. 51) =“ Pray does our law judge a 
man (=it does not judge a man), unless it first heareth (a 
defence) from him?” Generally therefore subj. or indic. in 
protasis requires subj. or indic. in apodosis. Yet we find: 
Jabai hwas meinaim hausjai watirdam jah [ni] yalaudjai, ik 
ni stéja ina (John xi. 47) =“‘If a man hear my words and 
believe [not], I yudge him not” ;—and so in other similar 
instances. 

(xxviii) In purely hypothetical sentences the protasis puts 
a case which is, or is assumed to be, the reverse of actual 
fact, and the apodosis states a conclusion which would be 
true if the protasis were true. The verb of each should be, 
in Gothic, as in Latin, in the pret. subj. (opt.) ; e.g.: Jabai 
Mosé galaubidédeip, ga-pau-laubidédeip mis (John v. 46) = 
“If ye-had-believed Moses”’ (which ye have not), “ in-that- 
case (pau) ye-would-have-believed me”’ (which ye do not) ;— 
Tp barna Abrahamis wéseip, wairstwa Abrahamis tawidédeip 
(vill. 39) =“ If ye-were children of Abraham, ye-would-do the 
works of Abraham” ;—Nih quémjau jah rédidédjau du im, 
frawatrht ni habaidédeina (xv. 22) =“ If I-had-not-come and 
spoken to them”? (as I have), “‘ they would-not-have-had sin”; 
and many similar. In Mk. xiv. 5,—Maht wési pata balsan 
frabugjan in managizd pau prija hunda skatté .. .,—the 
protasis is suppressed: “This ointment might have been sold 
for more than three hundred pence...” (i. e., “if it had not 
already been wasted’). 

(xxix) In some instances there is an endeavour to adjust 
the sequeuce of tenses to the Greek (cf. §107 (vii)); as: Jabai 
quépjau (pret.) patei ni kunnjau ina, sijau (pres.) galeiks izwis, 
liugna (John viii. 55) = “If J-were-to-say that I know him 
not, I should-be like you, a liar” (éav elrw. .. éoopar...; for 
kunnjau, see (xx) above) ;—Jabai mein watird fastaidédeina, 
jah izwar fastaina (xv. 20) = “If they-had-kept my word, 
they-would-keep yours also” (el... éripynoay, ... TnpHaovow). 
But in the same verse we find: Jabai mik wrékun (indic.), 
jah izwis wrikand; i. e., “Tf (=inasmuch-as) they (actually) 
have-persecuted me, they will also persecute you.” . 


(7) Adverbial Clauses: Reason. 

(xxx) A conjectural or asserted reason or explanation, 
which is not the real and correct one, is introduced by ni 
patet or mt péei, and takes the subj.: it may be followed by 
the real reason in the indic. (cf. Lat. non quod + subj., fol- 
lowed by sed (quia) + indic.) ; thus: Ni patei attan séhwi 
hwas ... (John vi. 46) = “Not that anyone hath-seen the 
father . . .” ;—DPatup-pan quap, ni péei ina pizé parbané kara 
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wési, ak unté piubs was jah arka habaida (xii. 6) =“ And this 
he-said, not that he cared about-the poor” (as he pretended), 
“but because he was a thief, and had the money-box” ;— 
Ni patei ju andnémjau ...; appan ik afarganga ... (Phil. iii. 
12) =“ Not that I-have-attained already ...; but I follow- 
after....” 

(xxxi) But when a given reason embodies an actual fact, 
it takes the indic. even after a negative; as: Ni fagindp ei 
pai ahmans izwis ufhausjand, ip fagindp, &c. (Lk. x. 20) = 
“Rejoice not that the spirits (actually) obey you, but rejoice,” 
&c.;—Sodkeip mik, ni patei séhwup taiknins, ak patei mati- 
dedup pizé hlaibé (John vi. 26) = “ Ye-seek me, not because 
ye saw the miracles, but because ye-ate of the loaves.” 

(xxxil) e@ and unté, after questions, especially dubitative 
questions, sometimes introduce a statement of the facts which 
give rise to the bewilderment: they may then be rendered 
“seeing-that,” or “inasmuch as,” and are followed by the 
indicative; as: Hwa sijai pata? ... e¢ mip waldufnja ahmam 
anabiudip ... (Mk. i. 27) =‘ What can this be? . . . seeing- 
that with authority he-commandeth spirits...’ ;—Hwas 
pannu sa sijai? wnté jah winds jah marei ufhausjand imma 
(iv. 41) = “Who then can this be? seeing-that both wind 
and sea obey him” ;—Nibai usquimai sis silbin? e7 qguipip, 
Padei ik ganga, jus ni magup quiman (John viii. 22) =“ Pray 
is-he-going-to-kill himself? inasmuch-as he-saith, Whither I 
go, ye cannot come.” 

(xxxili) But e7, “on-the-ground-that,” leading-in a reported 
reason, accusation, and the like, takes the subjunctive ; as: 
Jah sa frawrohips warp du imma ei distahidédi aigin is (Lk. 
xvi. 1) = “And he (the steward) was accused to him (the 
master) on-the-ground-that he-had-wasted his property” ;— 
Abraham sifaida ei gaséhwi dag meinana; jah gasahw... 
(John viii. 56) = ‘ Abraham rejoiced on-the-ground-that he- 
saw (or would-see) my day; and he saw it... .” (Compare 
the similar case in rule (xxii).) 

(xxxiv) Clauses introduced by ibai, “lest,” or tbat adifto, 
“lest perchance,” state a ground of fear, and take the sub- 
junctive ; as: Ni manna giutip wein jungata in balgins fairn- 
jans, tbat aifté distatrai wein pata niujo pans balgins (Mk. ii. 
22) =“ No man poureth new wine into old bottles (or skins), 
lest perchance the new wine burst the bottles” ;—Og izwis, 
ibai swaré arbaididédjau in izwis (Gal. iv. 11) =“ I-am-afraid 
for you, lest I-should-have-laboured in-vain among you.” 


(8) Adverbial Clauses: Final. 
In Ulfilas “ final”? clauses are very numerous: they may 
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denote End, Purpose, and Consequence or Result. Their 
mood is the subjunctive. 

(xxxv) Clauses denoting the End, or intention, of an ante- 
cedent action are introduced by ei, which may be preceded 
by dupé, dup-pé, &c. If such a clause is to be negatived as a 
whole, and to be followed by an alternative, ni péez .. . ak (ei) 
=“not that... but (that)” are used; if its verb only, e7 ni, 
“that ... not,” is used. Examples: Frawardjand and- 
wairpja seina, ei gasaihwaindau mannam fastandans (Mt. vi. 
16) = “ They-disfigure their-own faces, that (=to-the-end- 
that) they-may-appear unto-men to fast” (lit., “ as-fast- 
ing”) ;—Ibai lukarn quimip dupé et uf mélan satjaidau? 
(Mk. iv. 21) =“ Pray is a candle brought”? (lit., “cometh it”) 
“ to-this-end (dupé), that it-may-be-placed under a bushel ?”— 
Unté atstaig us himina, ni péei taujau wiljan meinana, ak 
(ei) ... (John vi. 38) =“ For I-came-down from heaven, not 
(to-the-end) that I should-do my own will, but (that) ...”;— 
Akei fatira fareisaium ni andhaihaitun, ei us synagogein ni 
uswatrpanai watrpeina (John xii. 42) =“ But because-of the 
Pharisees they did not confess (him), that they might not be 
cast out of the synagogue.” 

(xxxvi) Here may be placed the similar clauses after 
watrpa-, “worthy”; gandha-, “sufficient” ; as: Ni im watrps 
ei uf hrot mein mn gangais (Mt. vill. 8) =“T am not worthy 
that thou-shouldest-come under my roof ” ;—Hlaibés ni ga- 
nohai sind paim, pei nimai hwarjizuh leitil (John vi. 7) = 
“The loaves will not be sufficient for them, that each one 
may-take a little.” 

(xxxvii) The Purpose of an action is frequently expressed 
in Gothic, as in Greek and in English, by the infinitive (See 
next section); but sometimes by ei + the subj., just as also 
in Grk. by ta + subj. Not seldom, where the Greek has 
one construction the Gothic has the other. Examples: Ga- 
watrhta twalif du wisan (but Grk. va dot) mip sis, jah et 
insandidédi (iva arrootédAy) ins mérjan (Mk. iii. 14) =“ He- 
selected twelve to be (= that they-might-be) with himself, 
and that he-might-send-them to preach”’ ;—Brahtédun ina in 
Tairusalém atsatjan (mapacrijca:) fatva fraujin, ... jah ei 
gébeina (but Grk. tod Sodvav) hunsl (Lk. ii. 22, 24) =“ They 
brought him to Jerusalem to present (him) before the Lord, 
and to offer (=that they-might-offer) a sacrifice” ;—Attathun 
pata barn et tawidédeina (rod rrovjoas) bi biuhtja witddis (27) 
= “They brought the child that they-might-do (= in-order- 
to-do) according to the custom of the law.” 

(xxxvili) To indicate Consequence or Result the Gothic 
sometimes uses swaswé or swaei with the infin., in imitation 
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of the Grk. dare + infin. (See § 90 (xii)) ; but more frequently 
swaswe, swaei, swé, with a finite verb, either indic. or (rarely) 
subj., according as the clause is historical or argumentative ; 
e.g.: Afslaupnddédun allai ... swaei sdkidédun (dote ov- 
' Syretv) mip sis missé (Mk. i. 27) = They-were all astonished 

. so-that they-questioned with one another” ;—Galuk- 
noda himins... swé warp (os éyévero) hihrus mikils (Lk. 
iv. 25) = “ Heaven was-shut-up, so-that there-was a great 
famine.” 

(xxxix) Here, grammatically, may be placed those com- 
posite commands which consist of a direct imperative (“do,” 
‘‘see,” &c.) and a governed clause in the subjunctive; as: 
Taujaip et jah in Latidékaion (Grk. gen.) aikklésjon ussing- 
waidau (Col. iv. 16) = “ Cause that it- (this epistle) be-read 
in the church of the Laodiceans” ;—Sathwats ei manna ni 
witt (Mt. ix. 30) =“‘See that no man know-it.” Some similar 
commands with ibai may be added; as: Sathwip ibai fram 
izwis missd fraquimaindau (Gal. v. 15) = “ (Beware lest ye- 
be-, i. e.,) See-to-it that ye-be-not-consumed of one-auother ” ; 
—Sathwip ibai hwas ubil und ubilamma hwamma usgildai 
(Thess. I. v..15) = “ See that no-one repays to-any-one-else 
(hwamma) evil in-return-for evil.” 


(9) Adverbial Clauses : Temporal. 

(xl) Fatrpizei, “ before, before-that,” is the only temporal 
conjunction that always takes the subj. (opt.) after it; as: 
Wait atta izwar pizei jus pairbup, faurpizet jus bidjaip ina 
(Mt. vi. 8) =“ Your Father knoweth what ye need, before ye 
ask him” ;—Jah nu quap izwis, fairpizei wadrpi (John xiv. 
29) = “And now I-have-told you, before it-hath-come-to- 

ass.” 

(xli) Some other temporal conjunctions take the indic. or 
subj. according as their clauses refer to actual fact or to 
what is merely possible or still in the future; in the latter 
case the temporal clause is generally attached to an impe- 
rative, optative, or subjunctive clause (See (xxv)); in the 
former to an indicative. Examples (Indic.): Jah warp, dipé 
is anakumbida in garda is... (Mk. 11. 15) = “ And it came 
to pass, as (=while) he (Jesus) was-reclining-at-table in his 
(Levi’s) house...” ;—Jah pan saiada, urrinnip (iv. 32) = 
« And when it-is-sown, it-springeth-up” ;—(Subjunctive): pu 
pan bidjais, gang in hépjon peima (Mt. vi. 6) = “Thou, when 
thou-wouldst-pray, go into thy chamber ? ;—Quap izwis... 
ei, bipé wairpat, galaubjaip (J ohn xiv. 29) = “ I[-have-told 
you, to-the-end-that, when it-shall-come-to-pass, ye may be- 
lieve” ;— ... daupu fraujins gakannjaip, unté quimai (Cor. I. 
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Xi. 26) = “.. . do-ye-show-forth’ the Lord’s death, wnéil he- 
come.” But the subjunctive may also follow a question in 
the indic.; as: Hwa nu ist, broprjus, pan samap garinnaip? 
(Cor. I. xiv. 26) = ‘‘ How is-t then, brethren, when ye come 
together ?” (but the pointing here is doubtful.) 


109. The Infinitive. 

(i) The Infinitive, in conformity with its substantival origin, 
may stand as object of a finite verb; as: (a) after the 
‘ auxiliaries,” skulan, &c., in the composite futures treated in 
§ 107 ;—(4) after some other similar verbs, as wiljan, magan, 
and the like, of which the sense was at last felt to be incom- 
plete without a conjoined infin.; as: Magt mik gahrainjan 
(Mk. i. 40) = “‘ Thou-canst cleanse me” ;—Jabai hwas wili 
frumists wisan ... (ix. 35) =“ If a man will be (=wishes to- 
be) first . . .”’;—Ainshun ni gadatrsta ina frathnan (xii. 34) 
=“No one durst ask him” ;—(c) after ordinary transitive 
verbs; as: Sokidédun attékan imma (Lk. vi. 19) = “ They- 
sought to-touch him” ;—Ohtédun frathnan ina (ix. 45) = 
“They-feared to-ask him” ;—... patei gaddb ist quindm 
guthaitandeim gup blétan’ (Tim. I. ii. 10) =“... which is- 
befitting women professing godliness” (lit., “to-serve God”) ; 
—and many more. (It will be observed that, while itself 
“governed” by the preceding verb, the infin. may “ govern” 
a direct object of its own.) 

(ii) Instead of a simple verb, a preedicative subst. or adj. 
involving a verbal notion may, in combination with ist, &c., 
appear with a following infin.; as: Skula ist (=skal) all 
witop tawjan (Gal. v. 3) = “He-is bound (lit., he-is a-debtor) 
to-do (=keep) the whole law” ;—Wen habam (=wénjam) in 
izwis mikilnan (Cor. IJ. x. 15) =“‘ We-have-hope to-be-magni- 
fied in you” ;—Jabai gawila ist (=wili) bauan mip imma... 
(I. vii. 12) = “If she-is willing to-live with him...” ;— 
Mahteigs ist (=mag) gup alla anst ufarassjan in izwis (II. 
ix. 8) = “God is able to-cause-to-abound all grace among 
you” ;—... lustu habands (=gairnjands) andlétnan jah mip 
Xristau wisan (Phil. 1. 23) =“... having a desire to depart 
and to be with Christ.” 

(iii) For the accus. + infin. as =a clause, see § 87 (2, vii). 
This construction occurs (very rarely) after the verbs for “to 
hear” and “to see”; as: Hausidédup ina siukan (Phil. ii. 
26) =“ Ye-heard that he was-ill” ;—Jabai nu gasathwip sunu 


* Ulf. seems to take xarayyéAXere as an imperative. 


? This is an attempt to construct an equivalent of GeocéBeray ; similarly, 
du akran batran (Rom. vii. 5) = cis 7d kapmopopacat. 
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mans ussteigan ... (John vi. 62) =“ What-and-if ye-see the- 
son of-man ascend...” (After these verbs of sensation the 
object is usually accompanied by a pécp.: see next section, 
rule (x).) The following are additional instances of the 
accus.+infin. as equivalent to various forms of subordinate 
clauses :—Quipand usstass ni wisan (Lk. xx. 27) =“ They-say 
that there-is-not (any) resurrection” (reported speech = Qui- 
pand patei+indic.; § 108 (xix)) ;—Appan ik quipa izwis ni 
swaran allis (Mt. v. 84) =“ But I tell you not to. swear at 
all’”’ (indirect negative command=Fatirbiuda izwis ei ni 
swaraip allis: § 108 (vi)) ;—Hathait galeipan siponjans hindar 
marein (Mt. viii. 18)=‘‘ He-bade the disciples go to-the- 
other-side-of the sea’ (= Anabaup im ei galipeina, &c.) But 
note the nom. after the infin., as (properly) in the Grk., in 
Rom. ix. 3: Usbida (usbidja?) anapaima wsan silba ik. . ., 
“T desire myself-to-be accursed... .” 

(iv) Similarly, the direct object of the verbs for “to 
make,” “ to cause,” and a following infin. denoting the result 
of the action (§ 87 (3)), are considered by some grammarians 
equivalent to a clause; asin: Baudans gatawip gahausjan, 
“ He-maketh the-deaf to-hear,”’—i. e., “ He-bringeth-it-about 
that...” Such equivalence is incontestable when a second 
accus. stands as a quasi-preedicate to the first; asin: Gatauja 
inguis wairpan nutans manné (Mk. i. 17) =“ I-will-cause 
you-two to-become fishers of men” (Cf. § 108 (xxxix)). 

(v) Very rarely an infin. appears after a passive verb as 
the completion of a predicate: the whole construction may 
then be regarded as the conversion of an active verb followed 
by an accus.+infin.; e.g.: Bigitana warp mis anabusns 
wisan du daupau (Rom. vii. 10)=“The commandment was- 
found to-be for-me unto death” (in the active, Bigat anabusn 
wisan du d., “ I-found the commandment, &c.). ; 

(vi) The infin., with or without du, may stand as subject 
of a clause; e.g.: Wiljan atligip mis (Rom. vii. 18) =“ To- 
will is-present with-me”’ ;—Appan mis liban Xristus ist, jah 
gaswiltan gawaurki; ... appan du wisan in leika paurftozo 
in izwara (Phil. i. 21, 24) =“ But for-me to-live is Christ, 
and fo-die (is) gain; ... but to remain in the body (is) 
more-necessary on-your-account.” 

(vii) When a subjective infin. introduces a phrase, the art. 
pata is generally prefixed to it (See § 98 (x)); as: Ip pata du- 
sitan-af-tathswon-meinai nist mein du giban (Mk. x. 40)= 
“But fo sit on my right hand is-not mine to give” ;—or, 
without du: Hwa ist pata us daupaim usstandan? (ix. 10)= 
“ What is-it to-rise from the dead? ae ; sha 

(viii) Impersonal predicates, like gop ist, batizo ist, &e., 

g 
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precede a subjective infin. or infin. phrase (Compare § 108 
(xxiv,a)); as: Ni gop ist niman hlaib barné jah watrpan 
hundam (Mk. vii. 27) =“ It-is not good to-take the children’s 
bread and to-cast-it to-dogs” ;—Gop pus ist hamfamma in 
libain galeipan, pau twos handuns habandin galeipan in gat- 
atnnan (ix. 43: see also 45, 47) =“ It-is good for-thee to-go 
into life one-handed, rather-than, having two hands, to go 
into Gehenna” ;—Hwapar ist azétizd, du quipan ..., pau 
guipan ...? (Mk. ii. 9) =“ Which-of-the-two is the-easier, 
to say ..., or to-say...? 

(ix) Rarely, with an impers. predicate, an accus.+ infin, 
may stand as subject; e.g.: Warp afslaupnan allans (Lk. 
iv. 36) =“ It-came-to-pass that-all were-astonished” ;—Azé- 
tiz6 ist himin jah airpa hindarleipan ... (xvi. 17) =“It is 
easier (for) heaven and earth to pass-away ...” 

(x) More frequently, after such predicates, a dative + 
infin. occurs ; as: Jah warp patrhgangan imma pairh atisk 
(ME. ii. 23) =“ And it-came-to-pass ¢hat-he went-through the- 
cornfields” ;—Warp pan gaswiltan pamma unlédin (Lk. xvi. 
22) =“ And it came to pass that the beggar died” ;—Azétizo 
ist wlbandau pairh pairkd néplos patrhleipan, pau gabigamma 
in piudangardja gups galeipan (Mk. x. 25, and also, with 
Rapizé ist, in Lk. xviii. 25) =“ It-is easier for-a-camel to-go- 
through” (=that a camel should, &c.) “ the-eye of-a-needle, 
than for-a-rich-man to-go into the kingdom of God”’’. 

(xi) A special function of the infin. in Gothic, as in 
English, is to mark the purpose of an action (See $108 
(xxxvii)), particularly after verbs denoting motion; as: 
Quémun saihwan, “ they-came to-see”; Hwa usiddjédup sath- 
wan? “ What went-ye-out for-to-see?” (Compare the use of 
the Latin supine in -um.) Very rarely, after a verb of 
motion, du precedes the infin.; as: Urrinnip sa lausjands du 
afwandjan afgudein . . . (Rom. xi. 26) =“ The deliverer shail- 
come-forth to turn-away ungodliness .. .” 

(xi1) Where the Grk. (or Engl.) has two imperatives (the 
first implying motion), the Gothic substitutes for the second 
an infin. of purpose ; as: Gang puk silban ataugjan gudjin 
(Mk. i. 44) =lit., “Go to-show thyself to-the-priest” (= 
tmarye, Setfov .. ., “go, show,” or “go and show”) ;—Hiri 
laistjan mik (x. 21) =“ Come-hither to-follow me” (Sedpo, 
axorovde: wor. .., “come (and) follow”). 

(xiii) After other verbs du precedes the infin. of purpose ; 
as: Barteimaius sat fair wig du aihtron (x. 46) =“ Barti- 
meus sat by the road-side to beg” ;—Anpar ist manag patei 


? The comparison is between the whole phrase wlbandau ... bairh- 
leipan and the whole phrase gabigamma . . . galeiban. 
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andnémun du haban (vii. 4) =“ There-is many another-thing 
that they-have-received to hold.” 

(xiv) In other instances of this infin. du generally answers 
to the Grk. art. with or without a preposition; as: Soki- 
dédun ana Iésu weitwodipa du afdaupjan ina (xiv. 55) = 
“They sought testimony against Jesus to-put him to-death” 
(eis T6 Oavarécas adrdv) ;—Ibai gardins ni habaip du matjan 
jah drinkan? (Cor. I. xi. 22) =“ Pray have-ye not houses for 
eating and drinking?” (eis 16 éaOiew Kat rivew)’. 

(xv) Between du and the bare infin. other words are occa- ~ 
sionally inserted; as: Warp ganists piudodm dw in aljana 
bringan ins (Rom. xi. 11) =“ Salvation came to the Gentiles, 
to bring them (the Israelites) into (E.V., to provoke them to) 
jealousy.” This may also occur when the infin. does not 
strictly denote purpose. 

(xvi) For swaswé or swaei+accus.+ infin. as equivalent to 
a clause denoting consequence or result, see § 108 (xxxviii). 

(xvii) The Go. infin. (like others) must originally have 
been independent of “voice”; and although it was assigned 
chiefly to the active, there are extant not a few instances in 
which it renders, and must be rendered by, a distinctly 
passive form; as: Quémun motarjis daupjan (Lk. iti. 12) = 
“The tax-farmers came to-be-baptized” (BamticOjvas) ;— 
or with du: Sa sunus mans atgibada du ushramjan (Mt. 
xxvi. 2) =“ The son of man is-handed-over to be-crucified.” 

(xviii) But the Gothic sometimes attempts to indicate 
passivity by means of mahta- or skulda-+ist+infin.; which 
clusters stand as correlatives to the active magt and skal+ 
infin. (See (i) above), as is shown in the first of the following 
examples :—Ska/ sunus mans filu winnan (act.), jah uskiusan 
skulds ist (pass.) ... (Mk. viii. 31) =“ The son of man must 
suffer much, and must BE rejected” ;—Maht wési pata balsan 
frabugjan ... (xiv. 5)=“This omtment might have BEEN 
sold .. .”;—Quind ...ni mahia was galékinén (LK. viii. 
43) =“ The woman... could not Bx healed.” a ae 

(xix) More frequently, however, a passive infinitive is given 
either by a reflexive form or by wairpan+a pass. picp. Thus, 
in the parallel passage of Luke (ix. 22) to MK. vin. 31 just 
cited, we have: Skal sunus mans uskiusans wairpan, “The 
son of man shall be rejected.” So too: Wégs mikils warp 
in marein, swaswé pata skip gahulip wairpan fram wégim 
(Mt. viii. 24) =“ A great tempest arose on the sea, so that 
the ship was overwhelmed by the waves” ;—but (Reflex- 
ive): Quémun haifjan sik sauhté semaizo (Lk. vi. 18)= 

3 But év rg, mpd rod, and the like, + the infin., have atemporal meaning, 


and are rendered in Go., as in Engl., by adverbial clauses. P 
s 
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“They-came ¢o be healed of their infirmities.” (But the 
Gothic frequently shows an ei-clause as the equivalent of a 
Grk. and Engl. passive infin. (Compare § 108 (xxxv)- 
(xxxvii)); as: Ni im wairps ei haitaidau sunus peins (Lk. 
xv. 19 & 21)=“I am not worthy to be called thy son” 
(aEvos KAnOFvar...). 

(xx) It was shown in § 91 (xii) that du + the dative of a 
verbal subst. may be rendered by an infin.: reversely, a Go. 
infin. sometimes renders the Greek dat. of a verbal subst.; 
as: ...ei uhteigai sijaip fasten jah bidjan (Cor. I. vii. 5) 
=“... that ye-may-be at-leisure to-fast and to-pray ” (iva 
cxXokdanTe TH vnoTEig Kal TH Tpocevxyn,—< for-fasting and 
for-praying’’)*. 


110. The Participles. 

(i) For pteps. in their adjectival use, see §§ 93-95 ; and as 
principal verbs, §§ 106 (iii) and 107 (vi). 

(ii) In the use of pteps. Ulfilas generally follows the Grk.; 
but he cannot, of course, render its finer tense-varieties ; 
examples: Quam Iésus in Galeilaia mérjands («npicceov) 
aiwangéljon . . ., guipands (Aéywv) ...; jah Awarbonds (map- 
ayov) fair marein gasahw Seim6nu jah Andraian wairpan- 
dans (dupt8arAovras) nati in marein; ... jah suns aflé- 
tandans (adévres, aor.) po natja seina laistidédun afar imma 
(Mk. i. 14-18) =“ Jesus came into Galilee preaching the 
gospel ... (and) saying ...; and passing-along, or as he 
passed along, by the sea he-saw Simon and Andrew casting a 
net into the sea; ... and forthwith having-left their nets 
they followed him.” 

(i) In rendering from Grk. into English we frequently 
turn an aorist ptcp. followed by a finite verb into two finite 
verbs ; as in verse 18 just cited,—adevtes . . . HxorovOncay, 
“ they-left their nets and followed him.” A similar rendering 
occasionally appears in Ulfilas; as: Paruh ushdf augona 
Tésus jah yaumida pammei manageins filu iddja du imma, 
quap-uh du Filippau . . . (John vi.5)=“ Then Jesus lifted-up 
his eyes and perceived that a great multitude was-coming to 
him, and he said to Philip...”; (but the Grk. is: éapas 
... kai Oeacapevos .. ., Neyer ;)—Jah usstigun in skip iddjé- 
dun-wh ufar marein (17)=“ And they-went-up into a ship 
and were-going over the sea” (é€uBavtes .. . Hpyovro). 

(iv) The Gothic pteps. preceded by the article have to be 
rendered into English by a relative clause ($§ 95 (viii) and 


4 On the I-E. Infinitive see the elaborate treatise of Dr. Julius J olly, 
to which I am indebted for one or two valuable suggestions, ‘ 
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98 (vi)); but the Grk. perf. ptcp. with the article may also 

be rendered, in Go. as in Engl., by a relative clause; as: 

Tttumin daga managei sei stop hindar marein séhwun... 

(John vi. 22)=“On the following day the multitude which 

stood on-the-other-side-of the sea saw ... .” (6 dyAos 6 éoTnKas 
.. eidov...). 

(v) Very important is the “absolute’’ construction (§ 87 
(6,v)). The favorite absolute case in Gothic is the dative 
(just as the ablative is in Latin aud the genitive in Grk.) ; 
e.g.: Jah usleipandin Iésua in skipa, gaquémun sik mana- 
geins filu du imma (Mk. v. 21) =“ And Jesus having-passed- 
over (or, when J. had...) in the ship, there-came-together 
to him a great multitude.” 

(vi) This construction is often, apparently, turned into a 
prepositional phrase by at; but its real syntactic force is 
not affected; as: At andanahtja jupan wisandin hweilai, 
usiddja in Bepanian (Mk. xi. 11) =‘‘J¢ being already evening 
(or, As it was now evening) in-point-of-time, he-went-out 
into Bethany” (dyias 78 ovans Tis @pas) ;—At allaim pan 
sildaleikjandam bi alla poei gatawida lésus, quap Paitrus . . 
(Lk. ix. 43) =“ All then wondering (or, As alt wondered) at 
all the things that Jesus did, Peter said...” 

(vii) A comparison of the Gothic, Grk., and Lat. shows 
that in very remote times the absolute construction was in a 
very unsettled condition as regards case. And within the 
Gothic itself, although the D. is generally used, yet the N., 
the G., and also (though rarely) the A. occur; as: (N.) Jah 
watrpans dags gatils .. . (Mk. vi. 21)=“ And a suitable day 
being-come ...” ;—(G.) Jah inwisandins sabbaté dagis... 
(xvi. 1)=And the sabbath day being-come ...” ;—(A.) 
Jah inn gangandan ina in skip, bap ina saei was wods... (v. 
18) =“ And as-he-was-entering into a ship, he that had-been 
possessed besought him...” Noticeable is the use of at 
with such an accus. in Mt. xxvii. 1:—At madrgin pan 
watrpanana ... =‘ And when morning was-come...”. 

(viii) But sometimes phrases that read like absolute 
phrases may rather (as the Grk. shows) be taken in apposition 
with a following pronoun; as (D.): Dalap pau atgangandin 
imma af fairgunja laistidédun afar imma iumjons managos 
(Mt. viii. 1) =“ And as he came down from the mountain great 
multitudes followed him” (xaraBdvte dé ad7@ ... nKodovOnaav 
avT@...) 3—(A.) Usgangandan pun ina in daur gasahw ina 
2 = And as he was going out into the porch 


anbara (xxvi. 71)= § dea eton ‘ 
pelnees (damsel) saw him” (€EeAOovra Sé avrov. . . eidev 


oN Tie E.V. generally renders the Grk. absolute con- 
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structions by means of adverbial clauses. Sometimes the 
Gothic does the same ; as: Ip pan setbu warp, quam manna 
gabigs ... (Mt. xxvii. 57)=‘‘ And when it-was late, there 
came a rich man...” (dias S€ yevouévys .. .) ;—Jah bipé 
warp sabbato... (Mk. vi. 2)=“And when the sabbath was- 
come ...” (yevouévov ca8Barov). 

(x) Verbs of sensation and perception mostly (as in the 
Latin) take an accus. + a ptep. (which generally implies 
durative action) after them; as: Gasaihwand pana wodan 
sitandan, jah gawasidana, jah frajjandan (Mk. v. 15)= 
“ They-see the-maniac sittiny, and clothed, and in-his- 
senses” ;—Weis gahausidédum quipandan ina patei.. . (xiv. 
58) =“ We heard him say (lit. saying) that ...” (See also 
§ 109 (iii).) 

(xi) Verbs that denote ending and ceasing or ceasing-from 
and the reverse are, in imitation of the Grk., accompanied 
by a ptcp. in the nom.; as: Bipe wsfullida Jésus anabiudands 
paim twalif ... (Mt. xi. 1)=“ When Jesus had-completed 
(.*. ended) commanding the twelve .. .”” ;—Ni hweilaidédum 
bidjandans jah aihtrondans, ei... (Col.i.9)  ‘‘ We-have-not- 
ceased praying and supplicating that...” But in Eph.i.16 
the verb and ptcp. are interchanged: Unsweibands awiliudé, 
“ unceasing I-give-thanks”’ (but Grk., od wavoua: ebyapt- 
oTav). 

(xii) The past or perf. ptcp. of intransitive verbs has an 
active rather than a passive sense,—usgangana-, ‘ having- 
gone-out ” ;—wadrpana-, “ having-come-to-pass”; &c. And 
so, when used with the art.: S¢ us himina guumanca..., 
“he that-came from heaven.” 


(e) Particles. 


111. (1) Adverbs.— (i) As their name imports, “adverbs” 
are generally attached to verbs to indicate the time, manner, 
place, or other attendant circumstance, under which an action 
is performed ($§ 82, and 87 (6)). 

(ii) But those of ‘“‘degree” may qualify adjectives; as: 
Was auk (sa stains) mikils abraba (Mk. xvi. 4) =“ For (the 
stone) was exceedingly large.” 

(iii) It has been shown (§ 93 (viii)) that adverbs with a 
preceding article may have an adjectival force: so also may 
adverbial phrases, whether attached to substantives or used 
absolutely (§ 98 (v), (vi)). 


(2) Prepositions (§ 83).—(iv) Generally speaking, the 
office of a preposition is to bring a noun or pronoun into 
relationship with a verb: the prep. and its “governed” word, 
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together with any qualifying words attached to the latter, 
then form a conglomerate equivalent to an adverb (§ 87 (6, iv)). 

(v) The instances in which prepositional phrases are 
attached directly to substantives or pronouns (See (iii) above) 
may have originated through the suppression of a verb or 
ptcp.; so that “the bridge over-the-river ”’ would be=“ the 
bridge stretching” or “which stretches over the river”; &c. 
But however this may have been, such phrases must in actual 
usage be considered adjectival (§ 87 (4, iv)). 

(vi) The prep. in after verbs of motion sometimes takes the 
accus. and sometimes the dat.; as (A.): Ahma ina ustauh 
in aupida (Mk. i. 12)=“ The spirit led him away into the 
wilderness” ;—Gangats in haim po wiprawairpén inquis (xi. 
2)=“Go into the village over-against you” ;—but (D.): 
Quémun in garda Seimonis (29) =“ They came into Simon’s 
house ” ;—Ni bringais uns in fraistubnjai (Mt. vi. 13) = 
* Lead us not into temptation.” 

(vii) The Gothic, following the Greek, is fond of putting 
a preposition after a verb in which the same (or a closely 
similar) preposition appears as a prefix; e. g.: Jah warp 
pairhgangan imma pairh atisk (MK. ii. 23) =“ And it-came- 
to-pass (that) he went-through the cornfield.” So also: 
afniman af + dat., “to take-away from ”’ ;—mip-inn-galeipan 
mip + dat., “to go in along-with ” ;—aigangan du + dat., 
“to go-up to”; and many similar. Occasionally even an 
equivalent adverb is also added; as: Usgang ut us pamma 
(Mk. i. 25) =“‘ Come-out out of him.” But sometimes, on the 
other hand, either the prefix or the following preposition is 
absent ; as: mipiddjédun imma sip6njos is gandhai (Lk. vii. 
11)=“Many-of his disciples went-with him” (so the Grk., 
ovveTopevovto avT@);—Duppé watirkjand pds mahteis in imma 
(Mk. vi. 14) =“ Therefore these mighty-works operate in 
him ” (but the Grk., év-epyobouy év avT@). 


(3) Conjunctions. Paes 

(viii) As prepositions connect individual words, so con- 
junctions connect actual or virtual propositions. The 
conjunctions to be employed depend of course upon the 
logical relationship of the propositions to be connected ; and 
hence a conjunction becomes a sort of exponent of the logical 
character of the clause it introduces. 

(ix) Where conjunctions seem to introduce words or 
phrases only, these are generally incomplete clauses; as: 
Ni galeipip imma in hairto, ak in wamba (i. e., ak galeipip imma 
in w.)=“ It goeth not into his heart, but (it goeth) into his 
belly”? (Mk. vii. 19) ;—Wastjos is watirpun hweitos swe snaiws 
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(i. ¢., swé snaiws ist hweits) =“ His garments became white as 
snow (is white) ” (ix. 3). 

(x) But jah, like our “ and,” is often merely equivalent to 
the sign +, linking together a number of individual words 
into a group which may be treated as one plural; e. g.: 
Ganam Iésus Paitru jah Jakobu jah Ishannén, jah ustauh 
ing... (Mk. ix. 2) =“ Jesus took Peter and James and John, 
and led them up,” &c. ;—Jah Marja so Magdaléné jah Marja 
sd Iakobis yah Salomé usbathtédun aromata (xvi. 1)=“* And 
Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of James, and Salome 
bought spices...” (See also § 105 (vi).) 

(xi) Many conjunctions that introduce subordinate clauses 
have necessarily come under consideration in § 108: of the 
rest, although they differ somewhat or altogether in form 
from the corresponding conjunctions of related languages, 
the uses are substantially the same. For the conjunctional 
character of the relative pronoun see §§ 103 & 108 (5). 

(xu) Ak and akei differ in use; ak and not akei occurs 
after negative clauses only; as: Né bringais uns in fraistub- 
njai, ak lausei uns af pamma ubilin (Mt. vi. 13) =“ Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from the evil one.” 

(xiii) Corresponding to panei... pana ...; patei... 
pata ...; &c. (§ 103 (ii) ; we find, among adverbial clauses, 
instances like: Pare ist huzd izwar, paruh ist jah hairtd 
izwar (Mt. vi. 21) =“ Where your treasure is, there will also 
your heart be.” 

(xiv) For syntactic purposes the compounds pishwaruh-pei 
and pishwaduh-padet or -pei may be considered as simple 
adverbial conjunctions (§ 104 (xiii). 


(4) Interjections. 


(xv) O takes the vocative in direct address; as: O kuni 
ungalaubjandé | “O faithless generation!” (The substan- 
tives in such instances are really of the 2nd person.) But 6 
may also be used with the nom., in expressions of admiration 
or contempt of persons or things spoken of in the 3rd person; 
as: O diupipa gabeins handugeins gups! (Rom. xi. 33) =O 
the depth of the riches of the wisdom of God!” In Mk. xv. 
29,—O sa gatairands po alh! E.V., “O thou-that destroyest 
the temple!” (ova 6 xatadvwy tov vadv) is in the form of 
the 8rd pers., although it is difficult to render it as such into 
English. In a direct voc. Ulfilas, as we have seen (§ 89 (iii) ), 
sometimes renders the Grk. art. by pu or jus. 

(xvi) Sai often occurs independently of a subst., like our 
“lo”: it then simply draws attention to the accompany- 
ing clause. It is sometimes so used in Gothic without 
any equivalent in the Greek; as: Jah suns, sai, ahma ina 
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ustauh in aupida (Mk. i. 12) = “And forthwith, behold, the 
spirit led him away into the wilderness” (al evOéws 0 
mvedwa...). 

(xvii) Sai (like (Sov, ide, or Lat. ecce), when followed by a 
subst., generally takes it in the nom. case unaccompanied by 
averb; as: Sat, manna afétja ... (Mt. xi. 19, Lk. vii. 34) = 
“ Behold, a gluttonous man...” (idov, avOpwrros hayos . . . 3 
ecce, homo edax...);—Sai, aipei meina jah pai brdprjus 
meinai (Mk, iii. 34) = “ Behold, my mother and my brethren.” 

(xvili) But the purely ostentative ide = ecce is sometimes 
rendered by a complete proposition with or without sai; 
as: Sai, sa ist wiprus gups! (John i. 29) =“ Behold, (this is) 
the lamb of God!” (i8e 6 auvos...) ;—Sa ist sa manna! 
(xix. 5) = “ This is the man!” (i6e 6 dvOpwios! ecce homo! 
“behold the man!”’). 

(xix) Exceptionally, sai exhibits an imperative force, and 
takes the accusative after it; as: Sai pana stap ... (Mk. 
xvi. 6) =“ Behold the place ...” ;—Sai nu sélein gups (Rom. 
xi. 22) = “‘ Behold now the goodness of God.” (In the Grk. 
of this instance, but not of the preceding one, ide also takes 
the accus.) 

(xx) The unemphatic «at idov, is sometimes treated as a 
mere transitional conjunction and rendered by panuh, jah 
pan, or paruh; as: Panuh atbérun du imma uslipan ... (Mt. 
ix. 2) =“ Thereupon they carried to him a palsied-man”’ (xat 
idod.... );—Jah pan fairhah alhs disskritndda (axvii. 51)= 
“And lo, the curtain of the temple was-rent-asunder” («al 
Sod...) ;—Paruh was manna in Iairusalém ... (LK. ii. 
25) = “And (lo) there was a man in Jerusalem...” («al 
iSo0...). 

(xxi) Wai is followed by the dative; as: Wat pus Katira- 
zein, wai pus Baipsaidan! (Lk. x. 13) = “ Woe to thee Cho- 
razin, woe to thee Bethsaida!” 

(xxii) Jai is interjectional only with an accompanying 
vocative; as: Ip pu, jai manna gups!... (Tim. I. vi. J1)= 
“But thou, O man of God! ...”'. 


112. Question and Answer. 

(i) The use of the Interrogative Pronouns and Particles 
-(§§ 66, 82 (7), 104) agrees, in the main, with that of the corre- 
sponding forms in Latin, Greek, English, and other cognate 
languages. With us, however, the order of words in a ques- 
tion (except when it begins with a pronoun in the nominative, 
as, “ Who-told-you ?”’) differs from the rigid order required in 


1 With these rules on Interjections should be compared those on the 
Vocative (§ 89). 
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an assertive proposition ; and for the simple present or pret. of 
a verb a composite with do as an auxiliary is mostly substi- 
tuted (“What does he say?”=“ He says—what?”). But 
in the Gothic no special effect of the interrogative form upon 
the order of words can be demonstrated. 

(ii) bai, as an interrogative, is = Lat. num, which expects 
the answer “No.” It may perhaps be best rendered by our 
half-ironical “ pray does, or is,” &c.; as: [bai pu maiza is 
attin unsaramma Abrahama ...? (John viii. 53) =“ Pray are- 
you greater than our father Abraham. ..?”—If ni follows 
tbat the answer should of course be “Yes”; as: bai ni 
habam waldufni matjan jah drinkan? (Cor. I. ix. 4) =“ Pray 
have we not the right to eat and to drink ? ”—WNidai, as an 
interrogative, ought to have nearly the same force, but it 
generally implies uncertainty, and may perhaps be best ren- 
dered by our half-ironical negative assertion followed by a 
direct question; as: Midai usquimai sis silbin? (John viii. 
22)= “He isn’t going to kill himself, is he?” 

(ii) Some questions are without any introductory particle 
or pronoun; as: Swa jah jus unwitans sijup? ni frapyip...? 
(Mk. vii. 18) = “Are ye also thus without-understanding ? 
Do ye not perceive,” &c. 

(iv) With negative questions niu is generally used; but 
not seldom né or nih occurs without -w; as: Niu andhafyis 
waiht? (Mk. xiv. 60) =“ Answerest-thou nothing?” but: Nih 
pata gamélidd ussungwup ...? (xii. 10) =“ Have-ye-not read 
that scripture ...?” 

(v) An, in most of the few instances in which it occurs, is 
coupled with hwas or hwa = “Who then ...,’’ “what then 
...,” or, “and who,” &c.: it always implies a reference to 
something already said; as: An hwas ist mis néhwundja? 
(Lk. x. 29) =“Who then is my neighbour?”’—An hwa tau- 
jaima? (i. 10) = “And what are-we-to-do?” But once 
without hwas: An nuh piudans is pu? (John xviii. 87)= 
‘And art thou then a king?” 

(vi) The merely affirmative or negative answer to a ques- 
tion may be given either by one of the particles ja, jai = 
“yea, yes,” and né = “nay, no” (§ 82 (7)) ; or by an asser- 
tion correlative to the question ; or by both together; but 
the choice is mostly determined by the Grk. text; e.9.: 
Ga-u-laubjats patei magjau pata taujan? Quépun du imma, 
Jai, frauja (Mt. ix. 28) = ‘ Do-ye-two-believe that I can do 
this? They said unto him, Yea, Lord”;—Maguts-u drinkan 
stikl ...? Magu (Mk. x. 38, 39)=* Can-ye-two drink-of 
the cup... ? We-can”;—pu is Xristus...? Ip is quap, 
Ik im (xiv. 61, 62) = “Art thou the Christ...? And he 
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said, J am” ;—Niu jah pu pizé siponjé pisis? ... Né, ni im 
(John xviii, 25) = “ Art not thou also one-of this-man’s dis- 
ciples? ... No, I am not.” 

(vii) On the modal varieties of direct and indirect question 
and answer see § 108, (x)—(xviii). 

(vii) Alternative questions are mostly connected by paw, 
very rarely by aéppau ; and when the second question is a 
complete sentence (or virtually such) the interrogative par- 
ticle is mostly used with it as well as with the first; as: 
Daupeins [ohannis, uzwh himina was paw uzwh mannam ? 
(Mk. xi. 80) = “ John’s baptism, was-it from heaven, or 
(was-it) from men?” , 

(ix) But when the question starts with a pronoun the 
alternative clauses are reduced to substantives or infinitives 
in apposition with the pronoun; as: Hwapar ist azétizd, du 
quipan..., pau quipan ... (Mk. ii. 9) = “ Which is the- 
easier, to say..., or to say...?”—Hwana wileip ei fra- 
létau izwis, Barabban pau Jésu? (Mt. xxvii. 17) = “ Whom 
will-ye that I release unto you, Barabbas or Jesus?” 

(x) After an impersonal predicate such an infinitive may 
become the real subject; as: Skuld-u ist in sabbatim piup 
taujan aippau unpiup taujan? saiwala nasjan aippau usquist- 
jan? (Mk. ui. 4) =“ Ts (at) lawful on the sabbath to-do good 
or to-do evil? to-save life, or to kill?” The change of person 
and mood is remarkable in: Skuld-u ist kaisaragild giban 
kaisara, pau niu gibaima? (Mk. xii. 14) = “Is-it lawful to 
give tribute to Caesar? or are-we-not-to give?” It would 
seem that Ulf. followed certain old versions in suppressing 
[} ob; Sdpev]: “Is it lawful ..., [or not? Are-we-to give, | 
or,” &c.: the subj. therefore really marks one of a pair of 
direct dubitative questions (§ 108 (x)). 


113. Order of Words. 

(i) In this respect the Gothic text generally follows its 
Greek model; but it is not on that account to be assumed 
that Ulfilas distorted his native language (See Note’ to § 87). 
Within certain narrow limits, indeed, Gothic usages are 
discoverable ; and many instances of difference have already 
come before us. 

(ii) When a single Greek verb-form is rendered by a com- 
posite the assertive component or auxiliary verb generally 
comes last; e.g.: gamélip ist = yéypartat ; daupidai wésun 
= éBarritovto ; usfilmans wadrpun = eEemAjocovto ; and 
many similar. Yet: warp gaskapans (“it was made”) = 
éyévero; and the continuatives, was daupjands, &c. (§ 107 


(vi)). 
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(iii) Reflexive pronouns generally follow their verbs, not 
only when the Greek also shows a similar construction, but 
likewise when the reflexive verb and pronoun render a single 
Grk. middle form; as: gawasida sik=mepteBarero ; mitodédun 
sis = Siedoyifovro ; skama mik = aicybvouar; prafstet puk = 
Oapoet. 

(iv) When a single Grk. verb-form is rendered by a Go. 
verb + a subst. or phrase, the verb generally comes last; as 
in frijana or frijans bringan=édevOepodv ; garaihtana domjan 
= duxasodv ; atwangéljon mérjan=evayyertfeo Gas ; ana armins 
niman= évayxaritec Gat; &c., &e. Yet the verb may precede, 
if imperative, or if the subst. is attracted to a following clause 
or phrase; as: Ni sijais galiugaweitwods, lit., “Be not a-false 
witness ” = My wevdouaptupyons ;—Afdailja tathundon dail 
allis pizei gastalda, lit., “I-distribute the-tenth-part of all that 
I possess” =’ArrodexaT@ ... . 

(v) Certain conjunctions have a fixed position irrespective 
of that of their Grk. equivalents; thus, appan, tp, and unté 
always come first in a clause, although 5é and yap, which 
they render, do not. 

(vi) The negative ni immediately precedes its verb. The 
instances are innumerable; and the observance of the rule 
sometimes leads to a slight re-arrangement of words; as in. 
Rom. viii. 1: Paim... ni gangandam bi leika=7ois .. . 
Kata capKa TrepiTaTovaw. 

Many other small differences may be discovered by a 
careful comparison of the Gothic with the Greek text; but 
this task must now be left to the diligent student. 


SuPPLEMENTARY SECTIONS. 


114. The Gothic Vocabulnry.—Ahbout a sixth part of the 
words (as they stand in the lexicon) are borrowed names and 
terms (cf. $53). These omitted, there remain above 3000 
native words ; of which, however, a large majority are com- 
pounded out of a comparatively small number of simpler 
words. Some of these simpler words are not preserved ; 
but their existence in the time of Ulf. or previously is cer- 
tified by their compounds (e.g., *taéran, “to rend, tear,” by 
ga- and dis-tatran ; *swaran- (m.), “a swearer,” by ufar- 
swaran-, “an oath-breaker”’; &c.). Unfortunately, the 3000 
and odd words are but a fraction of the whole Gothic voca- 
bulary. Of the language of native song and saga,—of war 
and sport,—of political, social, and family life,—of the older 
national religion,—of commerce, agriculture, and other arts - 
and of the terminology of natural objects, celestial and ter. 
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restrial,—animal, vegetable, and mineral ; either very scanty 
specimens or none at all are preserved. This loss is the 
more to be regretted because Ulfilas shows, in the treatment 
of alien subjects and events, not only ease and elegance, but 
sometimes an exuberance and sometimes a precision and re- 
finement of expression that even surpass his model: thus, 
for “to preach,” or “ to preach the gospel,’ we find mérjan, 
(ga-)spillon, wailamérjan, wailaspillin, piupspillén, and the 
borrowed aiwangéljan; besides more general terms, such as 
(ga-)kannjan, gateihan, and rédjan waurd; and again in 
Cor. I. x. 25-28, “ conscience ” (cvveldnous) is rendered first 
by the exact equivalent mipwissei, and then (apparently for 
the mere sake of variety) by gahugds and by pihtus. In 
other instances, the piling-up of words is perhaps an attempt 
at an exact rendering of a Greek term to which a single 
Gothic word was hardly equivalent; as: afslaupnodédun 
sildaleikjandans (Mk. i. 27), “ they-were-astonished and 
wondered” (Grk. éauPyOnoav only); swaswé hauhidéedun 
mikiljandans gup (ii. 12), “so-that they-exalted and mag- 
nified God” (Grk. dare S0fa%ew rov Gedy). Again, “ world” 
=6 Kkdopos= Lat. mundus, is Go. fatrhwus; but if 6 Koopos 
means “the world of men” (as in, “ the world cannot hate 
you,”) then we find manaséps: “world” moreover, as 
“inhabited earth” (4 oixoupévn), is midjungards: but the 
“world”’* of our E.V. also means “ the present age,” “the 
world of time”; these may be given by alds, aiws, and mél. 
So too, for “to deny,” we find laugnjan, prop. “to deny 
by hiding the truth,” i.e., by dissimulation, or indirectly 
(Mt. xxvi. 70) ; but “to deny point blank” and by direct 
assertion (as in verse 72) is. afaikan (lit., “ renounce”) ; 
while to ‘deny by act and deed” is inwidan (Mk. viii. 34, 
Tim. I. v. 8): the Grk. in each instance is apvetoOas only. 
And, once more, in Lk. xix. 12, a nobleman goes “to 
receive” (Naely) a kingdom; the Go. (more exactly) has 
franiman, “to receive (from some one else) ”’; and (ver. 15) 
he returns “having received” it (AaSov); but the Go. 
has andnimands, “ having taken it ¢o or upon (himself).” 
If then, as is probable, the remains, as we have them, indi- 
cate what the Gothic was capable of in other and wider and 
more congenial fields of literature, it would seem that, by 
its copious vocabulary, its noble and sonorous inflexional 
forms, and its compact and forceful syntax, it was eminently 
fitted to produce bold and striking effects and to become a 


1 A-S. weorold, woruld, =O.H.G. wéralt: to this a Go. *wairaldi- 
would be equivalent,—from watra- ‘man” and aldi- ‘age, time,” =a 
Lat. seculum virorum. 
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worthy rival of the ancient classical tongues,—at any rate, 
of the Latin. 


115. The student who desires to test the extant resources 
of the Gothic will no doubt have recourse to composition 
therein’: he will then find that the only subjects to which 
they can be applied with even moderate success are such 
as are essentially scriptural. Preeminently of this character 
is Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” ; of the earlier paragraphs 


of which it is here proposed to attempt a rendering * :— 


(i) As I walked through the 
wilderness of this world I lighted 
on a certain place where was a 
den; and I laid me down in that 
place to sleep; and as I slept I 
dreamed a dream. 

(ii) I dreamed, and behold, 
(I saw) aman clothed with rags, 
standing in a certain place, with 
his face from his own house, a 
book in his hand, and a great 
burden upon his back. 


(ili) I looked, and saw him 
open the book and read there- 
in; and as he read he wept and 
trembled; and not being able 
longer to contain, he brake out 
with a lamentable cry saying: 
“What shall I do?” 

(iv) In this plight therefore 
he went home, and refrained 
himself as long as he could, 
that his wife and his children 
should not perceive his distress : 
but he could not be silent long, 

* because - that his. trouble in- 


(i) Pairhleipands aupida pis 
fairhwaus bigat stap parei was 
filigri; jah galagida mik in 
pamma filigrja du slepan; jah 
slepands *draum *draumida, 


(ii) *Draumida, jah sai, manna 
wastjom disskritanaim gawasips, 
in stada sumamma standands ; 
jah wlits is afwandips was af 
garda is ; jah wesun imma bokos 
in handau jah baurpei mikila 
ana amsam. 

(iii) Fairweitjands pan ik du 
imma gasahw ina uslukan pos 
bokos jah anakunnan ; jah ana- 
kunnands tagrida jah reiraida ; 
jah jupan ni magands pahan, 
gaunonds ufhropida stibnai mi- 
kilai quipands: “ Hwa taujau ?” 

(iv) Panuh pan is, swa (sik) 
habands, galaip du garda sein- 
amma, jah, swa langa hweila 
swe mahta, gahabaida sik, ei 
quens is jah barna angwipai is 
ni gaumidedeina: appan swe- 
pauh lang mel pahan ni mahta, 


* Massmann, to whose enthusiasm for everything Gothic later scholars 
are greatly indebted, had the vocabulary and idiom of the Go. remains 
at his pen’s point, and used them with astonishing fluency. With a 
daring to be admired rather than imitated he even attempted to restore 
the old alliterative verse, and wrote therein more than one jengthy poem, 
~—which, however, in spite of their cleverness, would, I feel sure, have 
considerably astonished Ulfilas. A judicious review of his Liup waitrb 
jah wulpu witubryis mérjando (“Song proclaiming the value and plory of 
knowledge oF with a favorable specimen therefrom, will be found in’ the 
collected “ Kleinere Schriften” of J. Grimm (V. 268-278). 

? The marks of quantity and of refraction are now omitted. 
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creased. Wherefore, at length, 
he brake his mind to his wife 
and children ; and thus he began 
to talk to them : 


(v) “O my dear wife (said 
he) and you the children of my 
bowels, I, your dear friend, am 
in-myself undone, by-reason-of 
a burden that Jieth-hard upon 
me: moreover, I am for certain 
informed that this our city will 
be burned with fire from heaven ; 
in which fearful overthrow both 
myself, with thee my wife, and 
you my sweet babes, shall miser- 
ably come-to-ruin, except some 
way of escape can be found.” 

(vi) At this his relations were 
sore amazed ; not for-that they 
believed that what he had said 
to them was true; but because 
they thought that some frenzy 
distemper had got into his head : 
therefore, it drawing near night, 
and they hoping that sleep might 
settle his brains, with all haste 
they got him to bed. 

(vii) So, when the morning 
was come, they would know how 
he did. He told them, Worse 
and worse: he also set to talk- 
ing to them again: but they 
began to be hardened ; they also 
thought to drive away his dis- 
temper by harsh and surly car- 
riages to him: sometimes they 
would deride, sometimes they 
would chide, and sometimes they 
would quite neglect him. 

(viii) Wherefore he began to 
retire himself to his chamber to 
pray for and pity them, and also 
to condole his own misery: he 
would also walk solitarily in the 
fields, sometimes reading and 
sometimes praying. ; 

(ix) Now 1 saw upon a time, 
- when he was walking in the 
fields, that he was, as he was 
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unte aglo is biauknoda. Duppe 
at andja mitonins seinos gakan- 
nida quenai seinai jah barnam 
seinaim, jah swa dugann rodjan 
(du) im : 

(v) “Quen meina liubo, jah 
jus, barna bruste meinaizo, ik, 
frijonds izwar sa liuba, silba 
fralusnoda, in baurpeins pizos 
(ana)kaurjandeins mik; jai, gatai- 
han ist mis bi sunjai patei skulda 
ist so baurgs unsara funin us 
himina gabrannjan ; in pizaiei 
usagjandein uswalteinai weis 
allai—jah ik silba, jah pu, quen 
meina, jah jus, barna sutistona— 
*armaba fraquistnam, nibai bigi- 
tam hwaiwa unpapliuhaima.” 

(vi) Panuh pan ana pamma us- 
filmans waurpun abraba ganipjos 
is; ni patei galaubidedeina patei 
sunjein wesi pata quipano fram 
imma; ak mundedun pei usgai- 
sips was: duppe, at andanahtja 
pan waurpanamma, wenjandans 
ei slepa is fullafrapjands aftra 
waurpi, sniumundo lagidedun ina 
ana badi is. 

(vii) Pparuh in maurgin fre- 
hun ina hwaiwa is (sik) habai- 
dedi. Andhof im quipands patei 
Wairs und filu wairs; jah aftra 
dugann rodjan du im. Ip eis 
dugunnun gadaubidai wairpan ; 
jah hugidedun patei harduba 
taujandans usdribeina siukein 
is; eipan nu bimampjand ina; 
nu gasakand imma; jah nu sind 
unkarjans is. 


(viii) Inuh pis iddja in hepjon 
seina bidjan bi ins jah infeiman 
du im jah flekan sik silban ; jah 
pan usgangands ut hwarboda in 
haipjai is ains, nu bokos anakun- 
nands, jah nu bidjands. 


(ix) Panuh pan ik, nauhpanuh 
(at) imma hwarbondin in haip- 
jai, gasahw ina, bi biuhtja is, 
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wont, reading in his book and 
greatly distressed in his mind; 
and as he read he burst out, as he 
had done before, crying, “‘ What 
shall I do to be saved?” 

(x) (I saw also that) he looked 
this way and that way, as if he 
would run; yet he stood-still, 
because he could not tell which 
way to go. 

(xi) I looked then and saw a 
man named Evangelist coming 
to him ; who asked, ‘‘ Wherefore 
dost thou cry?” He answered: 
“Sir, I perceive by the book in 
my hand that I am condemned 
to die and after that (to come) 
to judgment; and (I find that) 
I am not willing to do the first, 
nor able to do the second.” 


(xii) Then said Evangelist: 
“ Why not willing to die, since 
this life is attended with so 
many evils?” 


(xiii) The man answered : 
“Because I fear that this burden 
that is upon my back will sink 
me lower than the grave, and I 
shall fall into Tophet”.. . 


(xiv) Then said Evangelist: 
“Tf this be thy condition, why 
standest thou still?” He an- 
swered: ‘Because I know not 
whither to go.” 

(xv) Then he gave him a 
parchment roll, and there was 
written within: ‘ Flee from the 
wrath to come.” 

(xvi) So I saw in my dream 
that the man began to run. 
Now he had not run far from 
his own door but his wife and 
children perceiving it began to 
ery after him to return. But 
the man put his fingers in his 
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anakunnandan bokos is, jah aglon 
mikilai dishabaidana; jah ana- 
kunnands ufhropida is, swaswe 
faurpis, quipands: “ Hwa taujau 
ei ganisau?” 

(x) Jah wlaitoda hidre jah 
jaindre, swaswe wiljands prag- 
jan; appan nauhpanuh gastop ; 
unte ni wissa hwap pragidedi. 


(xi) Insaihwands pan ik, ga- 
sahw mannan atgangandan du 
imma pizei namo Aiwangelista ; 
saei frah ina quipands, “ Hwa 
gretis?” Ip is andhafjands 
quap du imma: “ Frauja, ufkunpa 
pairh bokos pos in handau meinai 
patel gawargips im daupau, pa- 
proh-pan stauai ; appan gadaup- 
nan ni wiljau, jah gasatjan 
mik faura stauastola gups ni 
gadars.” 

(xii) Quap pan du imma 
Aiwangelista: “ Duhwe gaswil- 
tan ni wileis, pande so nu li- 
bains swa managa ubila mip sis 
bringip?” 

(xiii) Andhof sa manna jah 
quap: “Unte og mis, ibai aufto 
so baurpei so ana amsam mei- 
naim sanqujai mik in undaristo 
airpos, jah ik driusau in gaiai- 
nan”... 

(xiv) Quap pan du imma 
Aiwangelista: “‘Swa (puk) ha- 
bands duhwe gastandis?” And- 
hafjands sa manna quap: “ Unte 
ni wait hwap galeipau.” 

(xv) Panuh pan gaf imma 
Aiwangelista maimbranan, in 
pammei gamelip was: “ Pliuh 
faura pamma anawairpin hatiza.” 

(xvi) Gasahw pan in *drauma 
meinamma patei sa manna du- 
gann pragjan. Jah jupan ni 
fairra wisandin imma garda sej- 
namma, quens is jah barna 
gaumjandona dugunnun wopjan 
du imma bidjandona ei gawandi- 
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ears and ran on, crying: ‘Life, dedi sik. Ip is, lagjands fingrans 
life! eternal life !’” seinans in ausona seina unswei- 
bands pragida, hropjands: “ Li- 
bains, libains! lbains aiweino !” 


116. Notes on the foregoing rendering. 


(i) Pairhleipands, * passing-through”; ptcp. = adverbial clause 
(§ 110); so also slepands, &c., below.—Fairhwaus, here fig., not the 
geographical world, which would be (G. 8.) midjungardis (§ 114).— 
Bigitan, “to find, discover.”—Filigrja- (n.), ‘a den, lair.’”—Jn 
pamma fil.: Bunyan here does not discriminate between “ place” 
and ‘“ den.” —*Draum, *drawmjan, reconstructed words. 

(ii) Sat+N. ($111 (xvii)).—_ Dis-skreitan, “to tear, rend (asunder)”; 
wastjom disskr., “with torn clothes”; gawasgjan, ‘to clothe.”— 
Sumamma (§ 104 (xvii)).— Wlita-(m.), “ face”: (I have made clauses 
of B.’s with-phrases.)—Afwandjan, “to turn away.”’—Bokos (§ 34 
(3, i)).— Wesun imma (§ 91 (vi)).—Ana amsam, “on (his) shoulders”: 
the Go. for *‘ back” does not occur. 

(iii) Fairweitjan du, “to gaze at.”—Uslukan, “to open,” infin. 
after saihwan (§ 109 (iii)).—Pos b: (§ 8 (iii))—-Anakunnan, orig. 
perhaps =‘“‘tacite legere”; “to read aloud” would be singwan or 
ussingwan ; but tho distinction is not clear in Ulf.; both render 
avayryviooxe.—Tagrjan, lit., “to shed tears (tagra)” ; retran (ar- 
verb), ‘to tremble.”’—Jupan ni magands, “no longer being able”; 
pahan=tacére, “ keep silence.”—Gaunonds, &c., lit., ‘lamenting he- 
cried-out with a loud voice.”—Hwa taujau? (§ 108 (x)). 

(iv) Panwh pan is, “and thereupon he”; swa (sik) habands, 
“being in this state” =olrws éywy: the Go. haban (like éyew) with 
an ady., and sometimes with the reflexive pron. also, denotes “ to 
be in such or such a condition”; as in udilaba haban, ‘to be ill” ; 
aljaleikos sik haban, “to be otherwise”; &c.—Galeipip (or gangip) 
du g. s., and in gard seinana, regular phrases for “ he goes home.”— 
Swa 1. hw. swe (§ 84 (9)).—Gahaban sil = Lat. se continére; used 
of self-restraint from uncleanness; but the essential meaning is 
more general.—Ang., D. by gawm. (§ 91 (xiii); for the mood, 
§ 108 (xxxv)).—App. sw., “ but still,” or “* nevertheless.” —Lang 
mel, advbl. accus., “‘(for) a long time”: langa- always refers to 
time.—Aglon-, f., trouble” ; (bi-)auknan (§ 43 (2, iv)).—At andja: 
this phrase does not occur; but andja- (m.) is often used of time in 
the similar set phrase und andi, “to the end,” “ to the last,” or 
“ continually.” Mitoni-, f., “a thought”; gakannjan, “to make 
known, declare.”—Rodjan, like quipan, may or may not take du 
after it. 

(v) Liubo, wk. (§ 95 (vii)).—Brusts, f. pl. (§ 52 (4)), “ breasts,” 
E.V. “bowels.” —Fr. izwar sa liuba (§ 95 (iv)).—Fralusnan (§ 43 
(2, iv)): “am undone” involves the notion of the perfect.— Jn + 
gen. (§ 83 (4)).—Kaurjan or anak., “to press-heavily(-on), “to 
burden.” —Gatcihan, “to tell, show, declare”; gat. ist mis bi s., 
“it-has-boen declarod unto-mo of a truth.” —Skulda ist + act. infin. 

T 
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(gabrannjan) = pass. infin. (§ 109 (xviii)).—Funin, dat. (=instr.) of 
fon (§ 51 (3)).— Usagjandein, ptep. f., “terrifying” (a simple adj. = 
“fearful, terrible,” is not preserved; but an act. ptcp. is sometimes 
used by Ulf. to render a simple Grk. adj.).— Uswalteini- (f.), “an 
overthrowing”; vb. uswaltjan, “to overturn” (cf. § 40 (2, xii)).— 
Weis allai, ‘we all,” sums up the composite subject that follows.— 
Suti- always appears in Ulf. with an abstract force.—* Armaba con- 
structed upon the adj. arma-, “ pitiable, wretched.”—Fraquistnan, 
“to perish,” lit., “be destroyed,” correl. pass. to fraquistjan, “ to 
destroy.”—Nibaz takes indic.; nid. big., &c., lit., “unless we discover 
how we-are-to-escape” (unpapl.: subj., § 108 (xii)). 

(vi) Ana = “at,” with words denoting fear, amazement, &c.— 
Usfilman-, “amazed,” always weak.—Abraba, “ exceedingly.”— 
Ganipja-, “kinsman,” occurs in pl. only.— Mi patet ... ak (§ 108 
(xxx)).—Sunjeina-, “true”; west (§ 108 (xx)).—Pata quipano 
(§ 98 (vi)).—Ak not akei (§ 111 (xii)).—Usg. was, “ he was beside 
himself,” or “out of his senses.”—At andan., &. (§ 110 (vi)).— 
Ei slepa, &c.: lit., “that by sleep he would become sound-minded 
again.” —Sniumundo, “ hastily.” —Lag., “ they laid him on his bed.” 

(vil) Paruh, “now, and so.”—Jn maurgin, “on the morrow”; 
in+A., as in two or three other phrases, where we might expect 
the D.—Frehun ina, “they asked him” (as Bunyan means).— 
Hwaiwa, &c.; sce the first note in (iv) above—Andhof qu. (§ 108 
(xviii))—DPate: + direct statement (§ 103 (xv)).—Und filu wairs, 
“much worse”; und filu, lit., “up-to a-great-deal”; cf. und filu 
mais, “a great deal more.”—Aftra, “ again.”—Gladaubjan, “ to 
harden, make callous”; used of the heart or mind.—Harduba tau- 
jandans, “ behaving harshly”; usdribeina, ‘‘ they would drive out”; 
siukein is, “his sickness or infirmity.”—Zipan, “therefore.” Nu, 
nu, “now... now,” 2. é, “at one time, at another time” (but such 
a series of nu’s does not occur in U.).—Bimampjand, “they deride” ; 
gasakand, “they rebuke, reprove.”—Unkarjan-, “ careless, neglect- 
ful” (Ni sijais unkarja + G. = “be not neglectful of” = “neglect 
not”: Tim. I. iv. 14). 

(viii) Inuh pts, “on this account,” “ therefore.”—Hepjon- (f.), 
“ chamber,” E.V. “ closet.” —Bi = “ for” (§ 87 (5, v)).—Jnfein-an, 
pret.-oda, “to feel pity,” is sometimes followed by du+D., once 
by in+ G.—Flekan s. s., “to bewail himself.”— Usg. ut (to be under- 
stood in B.)—Js ains, “he alone,” i. ¢., “ by himself.” —Haipjo- (f.), 
“field” (heath), always sing. in Ulf. 

(ix) Mauh-panuh at imma ..., “while he was still...” (§ 110 
(vi)).— Bi bwuhtja is, “according to his custom” (brwhtja-, n.); or we 
might say, swe biuhts was, “as he was accustomed”; agl. m. dish., 
“possessed by great distress”; dishaban, “to seize, take possession 
of,” is used only of strong feelings—Hi ganisau, “ that I may-be- 
saved”; ganisan is pass. in meaning; the corresponding act. (causa- 
tive, § 43 (2, i)) is ganasjan, “ to save.” 

(x) Wlaiton, “to look, look round.”—Aidre, &e., “hither and 
thither.” —Swaswe, &e., “as-if wishing to run.”—Ni wissa, &e., 
§ 108 (xii, xiii, xvi). 
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(x1) Insaihwan, “to look (at or on).”—Dizei n., “whose name 
(was) Ev.”—Hwa = “ Why” (§ 104 (iii)).— Ufkunpa, lit., “I have 
got to know,” .. “I perceive.”—Gawargjan, “to condemn,” with 
A. of person and D. of penalty.—DPaproh-pan, “ and afterwards.”— 
Staua, f., “judgment”; hence dags stauos = “day of judgment.”— 
(Daupau and stauai replace B.’s infinitives; hence his “to do the 
first,” “to do the second,” are replaced by clauses.)—Gadaupnan 
(correl. pass. to gadaupjan, “ to kill” )=“to die” (§ 79 (4) i fine); 
another word for “to die” is gaswiltan, used just below.— Wiljau, 
opt. in form only (§ 80 (2)).—Gasatjan mik, “place or presént 
myself,” .. “appear”; faura stauastola, “ before the judgment-seat” 
(as in Rom. xiv. 10).—Mi gadars, “I dare not.” 

(xii) So nu libains, “the present life” (§ 93 (viii))— Ubila- is 
frequently used as a subst.; m. s. bringip, “ brings with it.” 

(xiii) Og mis, “I fear me” (§ 91 (v)).—Ibai aufto+subj. (§ 108 
(xxxiv)).—Sangujan, “to plunge, sink” (trans.).—In undaristo 
airpos, lit., “into the lowest part of the earth” (see Eph. iv. 9).— 
Driusan, “ to fall”; in gaiainan, “into Gehenna” (=Tophet ; always 
rendered by “ hell” in the E.V.). 

(xiv) Swa (p.) h.: see (iv) above.—Galeipau (§ 108 (xii)). 

(xv) Maimbranan- (m.) = L. membrana- (f£.).—ZIn p., “in or on 
which.”— Gameljan, “to write.”—Dliuh, “ flee-thou”; fwura, “ from 
before”; anawairpa-=Lat. futuro-, “to-come” (§ 107 (v)); hatiza- 
(n.), “wrath.” (These words occur in Lk. iit. 7.) 

(xvi) Jah jupan..., “and he being now not far-from his own 
house”; fairra, prop. an adv., also bas a prepositional force govern- 
ing a dative (here garda).— Wopjan, “to call, ery” ; bedjandona, 
ptep., ‘‘ beseeching him”: possibly wopjan might govern an ei-clause 
without this insertion; but no instance occurs in U.—Gawandjan 
sik, “to return.”— Unsweibande, ‘ without ceasing ” (§ 110 (xi)).— 
Libains, not voc. ; aiweino (§ 95 (vi)). 


THE END. 
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